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Editorial 

Discourse  Based  Perspectives  on  Second  Language 
Acquisition 


All  the  research  in  this  volume  is  "discourse  based"  in  that  it  views 
language  not  only  as  wads  and  a  system  of  grammatical  rules  mastered  in 
isolation,  but  as  a  set  of  practices  used  in  interaction.  The  research  here  explores 
those  practices  by  close  examination  of  spoken  discourse  and  builds  on  the 
assumption  that  wwds  and  an  entire  language  attain  their  meaning  through  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  and  the  tasks  they  are  meant  to  accomplish.  These 
are  ideas  which  are  not  new  to  the  field  of  linguistic  anthropology,  where  culture 
and  communication  are  seen  as  intimately  connected  (cf.  Duranti,  1994),  or 
conversation  analysis,  which  views  conversational  practices  as  the  infrastructure 
of  human  sociality  (Sacks,  Schegloff,  &  Jefferson,  1974);  Not  surprisingly, 
much  of  the  work  in  this  volume  is  guided  by  conversation  analytic  and 
linguistic  anthropological  aip^oaches. 

The  article  by  Marianne  Celce-Murcia,  Zolt^  DGmyei  and  Sarah  Thurrell 
builds  explicitly  on  Dell  Hymes'  (1974)  notion  of  "communicative  competence" 
expanding  his  model  to  provide  a  new  j)erspective  on  second  language  learning. 
The  resulting  multi-leveled  theoretical  framework  suggests  rich  areas  of 
exploration  for  seaxxl  language  acquisition  research;  some  examples  of  such 
research  comprise  the  rest  of  this  volume. 

A  discourse-based  perspective  on  second  language  acquisition  reveals  that 
even  in  the  classroom,  students  learn  not  only  the  language  and  its  grammar,  but 
c^tain  kinds  of  interactional  pattems  that  go  with  that  language.  Joan  Kelly 
Hall's  discourse  analysis  in  a  Spanish  foreign  language  classro(Mn  examines  the 
notion  of  "interactive  competence."  Her  article  suggests  that,  over  the  course  of 
time,  while  language  skills  grow,  interactive  skills  in  this  particular  classroom 
are  actually  hindoied  by  the  way  in  which  discourse  pattems  develop  in 
classroom  talk.  In  a  similar  vein,  Numa  Markee  examines  classroom  discourse 
pattems  in  an  ESL  class  and  reveals  the  classroom-specific,  teacher  centered 
nature  of  question  and  answer  pattems  that  develop  even  when  students  are 
engaged  in  "group  work."  Maikee  applies  conversational  analytic  methods  to  L2 
classroom  discourse,  to  show  how  (as  Mehan  (1979)  has  for  LI  classrooms)  L2 
teachers  and  their  students  orient  to  the  social  organization  of  the  classroom,  and 
not  to  that  of  natural  cwiversation.  As  both  Markee  and  Hall  reveal,  if  second 
language  students' only  exposure  to  a  second  language  occurs  in  the  language 
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classroom,  the  interactional  patterns  they  learn  in  the  acquisition  process  may 
not  serve  them  well  in  other  situations. 

The  last  two  articles  in  this  volume  focus  on  how  interactional  patterns  are 
embedded  in  larger  activities  which  influence  second  language  acquisition.  Amy 
Snyder  Ohta's  research  in  a  Japanese  fweign  language  classroom  reveals  how  two 
students  of  different  levels  of  linguistic  c<xnpetence  aid  each  other  when  they 
work  together  because  the  activities  they  engage  in  provide  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  language  for  authentic  communicative  purposes.  Peter  Coughlan's  article 
examines  opportunities  for  language  learning  which  occur  outside  of  the 
classroom,  looking  in  particular,  at  phone  conversations  in  Portuguese  and 
English  between  a  young  boy  and  his  grandmother.  By  using  the  telephone 
activity  as  a  means  to  trace  the  young  boy's  acquisition  of  Portuguese  and  his 
subsequent  loss  of  this  language,  Coughlan  illustrates  how  sociocultural  factors 
are  crucially  tied  to  bilingualism. 

Issues  of  sociocultural  factcx's  and  second  language  acquisition  are  developed 
more  te^oadly  in  Coughlan's  interview  with  James  Lantolf.  In  addition,  the  book 
reviews  in  this  volume  reflect  current  interest  in  language,  interaction,  and 
sociocultural  factors  involved  in  language  acquisition,  both  in  and  outside  the 
classroom. 

The  articles,  interview,  and  book  reviews  here  take  a  broad  sweep  across 
both  discourse  analysis  and  second  language  acquisition  research.  They  are,  I 
believe,  the  beginning  of  a  more  inter-disciplinary  apjprodch  to  second  language 
acquisition  which  recognizes  that  language  is  crucially  tied  to  interaction  and 
culture.  In  their  book.  In  Other  Words,  Ellen  Bialystok  and  Kenji  Hakuta 
emphasize  this  need  for  a  recognition  of  sociocultural  factors  in  second  language 
acquisition  research  and  suggest  that  "...the  sociocultural  approach  is  best 
regarded  as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  but  which  requires  new  methodological 
canons  to  be  invented"  (1994,  p.  190).  The  discourse  based  perspectives 
represented  in  this  volume  indicate  that  such  canons  are  in  the  jH^ocess  of  being 
invented  and  transforming  the  sh^)e  of  second  language  acquisition  research. 


Betsy    Rymes  December,  1995 
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Communicative  Competence:  A  Pedagogically  Motivated 
Model  with  Content  Specifications 

Marianne  Celce-Murcia 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Zolt^  DOmyei 

Sarah  Thurrell 

Eotvos  University,  Budapest 


This  paper  argues  the  need  for  an  updated  and  explicit  description  of  language 
teaching  areas  generated  with  reference  to  a  detailed  model  of  communicative 
competence.  We  describe  two  existing  models  of  communicative  competence  and 
then  propose  our  own  pedagogically  motivated  construct,  which  includes  five 
components:  (1)  discourse  competence,  (2)  linguistic  competence,  (3)  actional 
competence,  (4)  sociocultural  competence,  and  (5)  strategic  competence.  We  discuss 
these  competencies  in  as  much  detail  as  is  currently  feasible,  provide  content 
specifications  for  each  component,  and  touch  on  remaining  issues  and  possible  future 
developments. 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  communicative  language  teaching  (CLT) 
(Widdowson,  1978;  Savignon,  1983,  1990)  should  be  based  implicitly  or 
explicitly  on  some  model  of  communicative  competence  (e.g.,  Hymes,  1967, 
1972).  However,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Canale  &  Swain  (1980)  and 
Canale  (1983),  there  has  been  no  serious  endeavor  to  generate  detailed  content 
specificaticms  for  CLT  that  relate  directly  to  an  articulated  model  of 
communicative  competence.  Several  attempts  have,  of  course,  been  made  to 
catalogue  the  ccwitent  that  should  be  part  of  a  cwnmunicative  language  syllabus 
(e.g.,  Wilkins,  1976;  van  Ek,  1977;  Dubin  &  Olshtain,  1986;  van  Ek  &  Trim, 
1991),  but  such  content  specifications,  while  being  very  valuable  and  influential 
in  the  language  teaching  profession,  have  not  been  carried  out  systematically 
with  reference  to  any  well-defined  and  comprehensive  communicative  competence 
ccMistrucL  As  a  result,  they  have  tended  to  be  slightly  intuitive  and  ad  hoc. 
Among  ^Tplied  linguists  there  have  been  some  notable  attempts  to  recast  the 
construct  of  communicative  competence  within  the  context  of  language 
assessment  (e.g.,  Bachman,  1990;  Bachman  &  Palmer,  in  preparati(Mi),  but  such 
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model-building  has  been  carried  out  with  reference  to  tests  of  language 
proficiency  rather  than  to  objectives  of  language  instruction. 

Given  the  immediate  practical  need  that  many  z^plied  linguists  and  language 
teachers  are  experiencing  in  connection  with  designing  language  syllabi  and 
instructional  materials  as  well  as  assessment  instruments  in  acccndance  with 
CLT  principles  (cf.  Savignon,  1990),  another  attempt  to  look  at  models  of 
communicative  c(Mnpetence  and  their  content  specifications  from  a  pedagogical 
perspective  seems  warranted.  Our  current  effwt  has  been  motivated  by  our  belief 
in  the  potential  of  a  direct,  explicit  ^pioach  to  the  teaching  of  communicative 
skills,  which  would  require  a  detailed  description  of  what  communicative 
competence  entails  in  order  to  use  the  sub-components  as  a  content  base  in 
syllabus  design.  However,  we  beUeve,  an  informed  sqTproach  concerning  the 
objectives  of  CLT  will  be  conducive  to  the  teaching  of  communicative  language 
abilities  regardless  of  whether  one's  philosophy  of  language  teaching/learning 
favors  implicit,  indirect  language  acquisition  (e.g.,  Krashen,  1982)  or  more. 
explicit,  focused  language  instruction  (e.g.,  Rutherfwd  &  Sharwood  Smith, 
1985;  Spada  &  Lightbown,  1993;  Schmidt,  1990,  1993).  A  model  of 
communicative  competence  such  as  ours  does  not  directly  imply  anything  about 
how  teaching  should  proceed.  However,  whatever  teaching  approach  one  selects, 
the  content  must  at  some  point  undergo  a  "pedagogic  conversion." 

Linguists  and  apphed  Unguists  have  not  always  used  the  term  "competence" 
in  the  same  way,  so  a  brief  discussion  of  this  matter  is  useful  as  a  preliminary. 
Taylor  (1988)  points  out  that  among  applied  linguists,  Stem  (1983)  equated 
"oMnpetence"  with  "p-oficiency"  while  Savignon  (1983)  viewed  competence  as 
dynamic.  In  contrast,  Taylor  notes  that  linguists  like  Chomsky  (1965  and 
subsequent  wOTk)  use  "competence"  to  refer  only  to  rather  static  knowledge, 
which  excludes  any  notion  of  "capacity"  or  "ability."  Like  Chomsky,  TaylOT 
views  "competence"  as  a  state  or  product,  not  a  process;  he  distinguishes 
between  "competence"  and  "proficiency,"  saying  that  the  latter,  which  he 
describes  as  the  ability  to  make  use  of  competence,  is  dynamic  and  relates  to 
process  and  function.  This  distinction  spears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
"declarative"  and  "jMxx^edural  knowledge,"  two  terms  that  ^jplied  linguists  such 
as  Kasper  (1989)  and  O'Malley  &  Chamot  (1990)  have  bcxTOwed  from  cognitive 
psychology.  Taylor  further  claims  that  "perfmnance"  is  what  occurs  when 
proficiency  is  put  to  use.  While  we  agree  that  Taylor's  distinctions  are  useful  in 
the  abstract,  they  have  proved  to  be  difficult  to  apply  jH^actically  in  a  consistent 
manner.  In  sp)elling  out  our  content  specifications  for  communicative 
competence,  we  found  that  certain  competencies  (e.g.,  linguistic  competence)  are 
more  static,  whereas  others  are  mwe  dynamic  (e.g.,  strategic  competence).  This 
is  a  matter  we  shall  return  to  later. 

In  this  paper  we  first  discuss  existing  models  of  communicative  competence 
and  then  pn^sent  our  own  framewcxk  containing  pedagogically  relevant 
components.  In  line  with  the  practical  purpose  of  our  model,  our  emphasis  has 
been  to  jxovide  detailed  content  specifications  for  the  constituent  components. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible  at  {X'esent  to  catalogue  comprehensively 
everything  known  about  language  that  is  relevant  to  language  teaching;  nor  is  it 
possible  with  such  a  comprehensive  enterpise  to  claim  that  we  have  presented 
the  most  up-to-date  results  in  every  area,  p^cularly  because  cutting  edge  results 
are  often  controversial  and  not  tested  sufficiently  to  be  able  use  them  ccmfidently 
as  bases  for  pedagogical  exploitation.  Thus,  a  pedagogically  motivated  model  is, 
in  a  way,  necessarily  selective  and  dated.  However,  from  a  practical  perspective, 
we  feel  that  it  is  worth  making  this  effcHt  in  spite  of  the  above  reservations  in 
Older  to  inform  wwk  currently  being  done  in  language  teaching  curriculum 
design,  materials  development  and  communicative  language  testing. 

There  are  two  further  comments  we  would  like  to  make  at  the  outset.  First, 
our  model  was  developed  from  an  L2  perspective  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  assumed 
to  have  validity  for  describing  LI  use  as  well.  Second,  we  acknowledge  the 
seminal  woik  of  the  late  Michael  Canale,  done  in  collaboration  with  Merrill 
Swain  (Canale  &  Swain,  1980;  Canale,  1983).  They  did  much  to  focus  the 
attention  of  applied  linguists  on  developing  pedagogically  relevant  and 
assessment  relevant  models  of  cwnmunicative  competence.  We  view  this  papo" 
as  our  attempt  to  continue  their  work. 


EXISTING   MODELS  OF  COMMUNICATIVE  COMPETENCE 


The  first  comprehensive  model  of  conununicative  competence,  which  was 
intended  to  serve  both  instructional  and  assessment  purposes,  is  that  of  Canale  & 
Swain  (1980),  further  elaborated  by  Canale  (1983).  This  model  posited  four 
components  of  conmiunicative  competence: 

1 .  Grammatical  competence  -  the  knowledge  of  the  language  code  (grammatical 
rules,  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  spelling,  etc.). 

2.  Sociolinguistic  competence  -  the  mastery  of  the  sociocultural  code  oi 
language  use  (apprq)riate  ^plicaticxi  of  vocabulary,  register,  politeness  and 
style  in  a  given  situation). 

3.  Discourse  competence  -  the  abiUty  to  combine  language  structures  into 
different  types  of  cohesive  texts  (e.g.,  political  speech,  poetry). 

4.  Strategic  competence  -  the  knowledge  of  verbal  and  non-verbal 
ccxnmunication  strategies  which  enhance  the  efficiaicy  of  communication 
and,  where  necessary,  enable  the  learner  to  overcome  difficulties  whai 
communication  breakdowns  occur. 

In  a  critical  analysis  of  the  model,  Schachter  (1990)  questicMied  the  validity 
of  the  constituent  components,  and  particularly  the  separation  of  discourse  and 
sociolinguistic  competencies,  as  the  "unity  of  the  text  involves  £^JiM-(^HTateness 
and  depends  on  contextual  factors  such  as  status  of  the  participants,  purpose  oi 
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the  interaction,  and  norms  or  conventions  of  interaction"  (Schachter,  1990,  p. 
43).  A  second,  related  issue  Schachter  pointed  out  concerned  the  fact  that  the 
major  components  of  the  communicative  competence  model  were  not 
sufficiently  defined,  which  resulted  in  an  ambiguous  operaticxializaticMi  of  the 
theoretical  constructs  for  assessment  purposes.  This  problem  was  not  unique  to 
the  particular  test  (see  Harley,  Allen,  Cummins,  &  Swain,  1990)  Schachter  had 
analyzed;  educati(xial  testing  research  has  found  that  'objectives-based  tests'  in 
geno^  fall  short  of  the  marie  in  that  the  domain  specifications,  based  on 
behavioral  objectives,  taid  to  result  in  ill-d^ned  domains  (Popham,  1990). 
Thus,  in  order  to  achieve  content  relevance,  we  need  to  have  a  well-defined  target 
d(xnain  based  on  an  explicit  theoretical  construct  (cf.  also  McNamara,  in  jx^ss). 
Our  attempt  to  provide  d^ailed  content  specifications  of  the  constituents  (rf 
communicative  competence  was  motivated  partly  by  similar  concerns.  However, 
in  spite  of  criticisms  leveled  at  the  Canale  &  Swain  model  by  Schachter  and 
others,  the  model  has  been  extremely  influential  in  defining  major  facets  d 
communicative  language  use.  It  has  Ivoadened  the  scope  of  language  instruction 
and  language  testing,  and  has  been  used  as  a  starting  point  fcH*  many  subsequent 
studies  on  the  issue. 

Another  model  of  conmiunicative  language  abilities  has  been  [xx^x)sed  by 
Bachman  (1990)  and  Bachman  &  Palmer  (in  preparation),  as  an  elaboration  (rf 
the  Canale  &  Swain  model,  based  on  results  in  language  testing  research.  The 
latest  version  of  the  Bachman  &  Palmer  model  (in  preparation)  divides  language 
knowledge  into  two  main  categories,  both  broken  down  into  subcategories: 

Language  Knowledge 

1 .  Organizational  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  "components  involved  in 
controlling  the  formal  structure  of  language  ioc  {H'oducing  or  recognizing 
grammatically  correct  sentences  and  for  odoing  these  to  form  texts"  (MS. 
p.  3/13). 

(a)  Grammatical  knowledge — similar  to  Canale  &  Swain's  grammatical 
ccxnprtence. 

(b)  Textttal  knowledge — similar  to  but  more  elabcxate  than  Canale  and 
Swain's  discourse  competence. 

2.  Pragmatic  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  "components  that  enable  us  to 
relate  words  and  utterances  to  their  meanings,  to  the  intentions  of  language 
users  and  to  relevant  characteristics  of  the  language  use  contexts"  (MS.  p. 
3/14). 

(a)  Lexical  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  wcaxls  and  the 
ability  to  use  figurative  language. 

(b)  Functional  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  "relationships  b^weoi 
utterances  and  the  intentions,  or  communicative  purposes  of  language 
users"  (MS.  p.  3/14). 
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(c)   Sociolinguistic     knowledge — similar     to     Canale     &      Swain's 
sociolinguistic  competence. 

In  situational  language  use  language  knowledge  (as  described  above) 
interacts  with  metacognitive  strategies,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  (a)  assessment, 
(b)  goal-setting  and  (c)  planning.  Traditionally  conceived  'communication 
strategies'  (such  as  parai^irase  or  approximation)  belong  to  the  third  category 
(planning),  which  is  consistent  with  the  cognitive  ^^Moach  of  Faerch  &  Kasper 
(1984a),  who  defined  these  strategies  as  a  subclass  of  verbal  plans. 

As  McNamara  (in  ja-ess)  observes,  Bachman  (1990)  and  Bachman  &  Palmer 
(in  preparation)  separate  knowledge  o^about  language  from  the  general  cognitive 
skills  involvwi  in  language  use  (refored  to  by  Bachman  as  "strategic 
competence"  and  by  Bachman  &  Palmer  as  "metacognitive  strategies"),  which 
are  better  understood  as  ability,  or  capacity,  rather  than  as  knowledge.  While 
McNamara  rates  Bachman  &  Palmer's  model  superior  to  Canale  &  Swain's  for 
language  testing  purposes,  partly  because  of  this  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
knowledge  and  skills — or  in  Taylor's  (1988)  tenninology,  competence  and 
proficiency — he  notes  that  there  is  still  some  overlap  between  Bachman  & 
Palmer's  illocutionary^unctional  component  (which  is  conceived  as  knowledge) 
and  their  strategic  component  (which  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  processing 
ability/skill).  This  issue  of  the  separation  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
dimensions  of  communicative  ccMnpetence,  which  also  ^plies  to  our  model, 
will  need  to  be  addressed  explicitly  in  the  future. 


PROPOSED  MODEL  OF  COMMUNICATIVE  COMPETENCE 


We  represent  our  model  of  cwnmunicative  competence  as  a  pyramid 
enclosing  a  circle  and  surrounded  by  another  circle  (see  Figure  1).  The  circle 
within  the  pyramid  is  discourse  competence,  and  the  three  points  of  the  triangle 
are  sociocidtural  competence,  linguistic  competence,  and  actional  competence. 
This  latter  OMnpetence,  an  additicMi  to  the  Canale  and  Swain  model,  is 
concq)tualized  as  competence  in  ccMiveying  and  understanding  conmiunicative 
intent  by  perf(ximng  and  interpreting  speech  acts  and  speech  act  sets  (see  later  fcx* 
a  more  detailed  discussion).  Thus  our  construct  places  the  discourse  component 
in  a  position  where  the  lexico-grammatical  building  blocks,  the  actional 
organizing  skills  of  communicative  intent,  and  the  sociocultural  context  come 
together  and  shape  the  discourse,  which,  in  turn,  also  shapes  each  of  the  other 
three  components.  The  circle  surrounding  the  pyramid  represents  strategic 
competence,  an  ever-present,  potentially  usable  inventory  of  skills  that  allows  a 
strategically  competent  speaker  to  negotiate  messages  and  resolve  problems  or  to 
compensate  for  deficiencies  in  any  of  the  other  underlying  competencies. 
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Figure   1.     Schematic  Representation  of 
Communicative    Competence 

Figure  2  presents  the  chronological  evolution  of  our  model  from  the  Canale 
and  Swain  (1980)  construct.  The  figure  shows  clearly  that  the  main  tendency 
underiying  the  model's  progress  has  been  to  elaborate  sociolinguistic 
competence.  First  Canale  (1983)  separated  discourse  competence  from  it,  and 
our  model  further  narrows  sociolinguistic  competence  by  specifying  actional 
competence  in  its  own  right.  This  tendency  is  understandable  from  a  histwical 
perspective.  The  term  "communicative  competence"  stems  fi"om  Hymes'  (1967, 
1972)  challenge  to  Chomsky's  (1965)  notion  of  "linguistic  competence"  from  a 
sociolinguistic  perspective,  and  thCTefcxe  originally  the  sociolinguistic 
dimension  of  language  jFoficiency  was  associated  with  everything  that  was 
missing  from  linguistic  ccwnpetence.  In  fact,  Canale  &  Swain  (1980)  had 
already  begun  the  process  of  narrowing  down  the  tffoad  sociolinguistic  dimensiwi 
by  separating  strategic  competence  from  sociolinguistic  competence. 
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Figure  2.     Chronological  Evolution  of  the  Proposed  Model 

Two  minor,  terminological  differences  between  our  model  and  Canale  and 
Swain's  is  first  that  we  have  decided  to  use  the  term  "linguistic  axnpet^ce" 
rather  than  "grammatical  competence"  in  order  to  indicate  unambiguously  that 
this  component  also  includes  lexis  and  phonology  in  addition  to  morphology  and 
syntax.  Second,  we  use  the  term  "sociocultural  ccwnpetence"  rather  than 
"sociolinguistic  ccxnpetence"  to  better  distinguish  it  from  actional  competence 
(since  the  sociolinguistic  dimension  of  communicative  competence  has 
traditionally  included  contextualized  language  functions),  and  also  to  highlight 
the  fact  that  language  resources  are  in  the  linguistic,  actional,  and  discourse 
components  while  sociocultural  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  appropriate 
deployment  of  the  resources  in  other  components. 

Figure  3  provides  a  schematic  cwnparison  of  our  construct  to  Bachman  & 
Palmer's  (in  jK^paration).  Even  ttiough  their  proposal  conceptualizes 
communicative  language  abilities  in  a  hierarchical,  multi-level  form,  the  basic 
ccxnponents  share  many  similarities  with  the  five  competencies  in  our  construct. 
The  linguistic,  discourse  and  strategic  competencies  have  their  more  or  less 
straightfoward  equivalents,  even  though  "metacognitive  strategies"  in  the 
Bachman  &  Palmer  model  entail  a  Iwoada"  scope  than  our  strategic  component. 
It  is  in  the  pragmatic-sociolinguistic  dimension,  again,  where  the  differences 
occur. 
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Figure  3.     Comparison  of  the  Proposed  Model  with 

Bachman  and  Palmer's  (in  Preparation) 

Model   of  Communicative   Language   Abilities 

Bachman  &  Palmer  also  consider  it  necessary  to  define  a  separate  component 
centered  around  communicative  purposes  and  intentions;  they  call  this 
component  "functional  knowledge,"  and  it  is  similar  to  our  actional  competence. 
The  difference  in  labeling  reflects  our  somewhat  different  perspectives:  Bachman 
&  Palmer  foUow  HalUday's  (1973)  tiieoretical  conception  of  functional  language 
use  (see  also  Bachman,  1990),  whereas  our  pedagogical  approach  involves  a 
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mOTe  detailed  description  of  speech  acts  and  language  functions  in  the  way  they 
were  defined  by  Wilkins  (1976)  and  van  Ek  (1977). 

We  also  differ  from  Bachman  and  Palmer  in  that  our  model  places  "lexical 
knowledge"  within  linguistic  competence,  following  Halliday  (1985),  who, 
among  others,  believes  that  the  line  between  lexicon  and  grammar  cannot  be 
neatly  drawn,  and  that  this  results  in  a  "lexico-grammar"  that  is  part  of  linguistic 
COTfipetence  (see  Larsen-Freeman,  1993;  and  Celce-Murcia,  1993  for  further 
discussion).  In  Bachman's  (1990)  earlier  model,  vocabulary  belonged  to 
grammatical  competence,  whereas  Bachman  &  Palmer  (in  preparation)  decided  to 
shift  lexical  kiwwledge  into  the  iH^gmatic  dimension,  highlighting  the 
interdq)endence  of  meaning  and  the  sociocultural  context  (as  is  displayed 
prominently  in  the  use  of  connotations  and  figurative  language).  Their  current 
view  of  lexical  knowledge  as  the  realization  and  interpretation  of  meaning  in 
ccMitext  shows  similarities  to  our  actional  competence,  which  concerns  getting 
one's  (illocutionary)  meaning  across  in  actual  language  use,  and  is  typically 
associated  with  a  repertoire  of  ccmventionalized  phrases  and  routines.  The 
question  of  lexis,  and  of  formulaic  speech  in  particular,  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  under  linguistic  competence. 

In  the  following  we  outline  the  main  components  of  each  of  the  five 
competencies  in  our  model  in  wder  to  make  it  more  ^plicable  to  pedagogy. 
The  discussion  begins  with  discourse  competence,  the  core;  we  then  move  on  to 
linguistic  competence,  the  most  familiar  of  the  five,  before  treating  the  actional, 
sociolinguistic,  and  strategic  competencies. 

Discourse    Competence 

Discourse  competence  concerns  the  selection,  sequencing,  and  arrangement 
of  words,  structures,  sentences  and  utterances  to  achieve  a  unified  spoken  or 
written  text.  This  is  where  the  bottom-up  lexico-grammatical  microlevel 
intersects  with  the  top-down  signals  of  the  macrolevel  of  communicative  intent 
and  sociocultural  context  to  express  attitudes  and  messages,  and  to  create  texts. 

There  are  many  sub-areas  that  contribute  to  discourse  competence: 
cohesion,  deixis,  coherence,  generic  structure,  and  the  conversational  structure 
inherent  to  the  turn-taking  system  in  conversation  (see  Table  1). 
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Table   1.     Suggested  Components  of  Discourse  Competence 

COHESION 

Reference  (anaphora,  cat^)hOTa) 

Substitution/ellipsis 

Conjunction 

Lexical  chains  (related  to  content  schemata),  parallel  structure 
DEDCIS 

Personal  (pronouns) 

Spatial  {here,  there;  this,  that) 

Temporal  (now,  then;  before,  after) 

Textual  (the  following  chart;  the  example  above) 
COHERENCE 

Organized  expression  and  interpretation  of  ccxitent  and  purpose  (content 

schemata) 

Thematization  and  staging  (theme-rheme  development) 

Management  of  old  and  new  information 

PrqxKitional  structures  and  their  organizational  sequences 
temporal,  spatial,  cause-effect,  condition-result,  etc. 

Temporal  continuity/shift  (sequence  of  tenses) 
GENRE/GENERIC  STRUCTURE  (formal  schemata) 

narrative,  interview,  service  encounter,  research  report,  sermon,  etc, 
CONVERSATIONAL  STRUCTURE  (inherent  to  the  turn-taking  system  in 
conversation  but  may  extend  to  a  variety  of  wal  genres) 

How  to  perform  q)enings  &  reopenings 

Topic  establishment  &  change 

How  to  hold  &  relinquish  the  floor 

How  to  interrupt 

How  to  collaborate  &  backchannel 

How  to  do  iH-eclosings  and  closings 

Adjacency  pairs  (related  to  actional  competence) 

first  and  second  pair  parts  (knowing  prefened  and  di^eferred  responses) 


Cohesion  is  the  area  of  discourse  competence  most  closely  associated  with 
linguistic  competence  (see  Halliday  &  Hasan  1976,  1989).  It  deals  with  the 
bottom-up  elements  that  help  generate  texts,  accounting  for  how  pronouns, 
demonstratives,  articles  and  other  markers  signal  textual  co-reference  in  written 
and  oral  discourse.  Cohesion  also  accounts  for  how  conventions  of  substitution 
and  ellipsis  allow  speakersAvriters  to  indicate  co-classification  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition.  The  use  of  conjunction  (e.g.,  'and',  T^ut',  "however")  to 
make  explicit  links  between  propositions  in  discourse  is  another  important 
cohesive  device.  Lexical  chains  and  lexical  repetitions,  which  relate  to 
derivational  mwphology,  semantics,  and  content  schemata,  are  a  part  of  cohesion 
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and  also  coherence,  which  we  discuss  below.  Finally,  the  conventions  related  to 
the  use  oi parallel  structure  (also  an  aspect  of  both  cohesion  and  coherence)  make 
it  easier  i<x  listeners/readers  to  process  a  piece  of  text  such  as  '1  like  swimming 
and  hiking'  than  to  [H'ocess  an  unparallel  counterpart  such  as  'I  like  swimming 
and  to  hike'. 

AccOTding  to  Hateh  (1992),  the  deixis  system  is  an  important  aspect  of 
discourse  competence  in  that  it  links  the  situational  context  with  the  discourse, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  interpret  deictic  personal  pronouns  (T,  'you');  spatial 
references  Chere',  'there');  temporal  refaences  ('now',  'then');  and  certain  textual 
references  (e.g.,  'the  following  example',  'the  chart  above'). 

The  most  difficult-to-describe  area  of  discourse  competence  appears  to  be 
coherence,  i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  sentences  or  utterances  in  a  discourse 
sequence  are  felt  to  be  interrelated  rather  than  unrelated.  It  is  typically  easier  to 
describe  coherence  in  written  than  in  wal  discourse.  There  is  obviously  some 
interacticx)  with  cohesion;  however,  as  Enkvist  (1978)  and  Halliday  &  Hasan 
(1989)  point  out,  it  is  possible  for  a  text  to  have  elements  of  cohesion  without 

bemg  coherent.  Likewise,  as  Morgan  &,  Sellner  (1980)  and  C^arrell  (1982)  have 
demonstrated,  it  is  also  possible  for  short  texts  to  be  coherent  without  having 
any  cohesive  ties.  In  general,  however,  we  agree  with  Halliday  &  Hasan  (1989) 
that  coherent  texts  consisting  of  more  than  two  or  three  clauses  will  almost 
always  exhibit  some  cohesive  ties. 

Coherence  is  concerned  with  macrostructure  in  that  its  major  focus  is  the 
expressi(Mi  of  content  and  purpose  in  terms  of  top-down  organization  of 
propositions.  It  is  ccxKemed  with  what  is  thematic  (i.e.,  what  the  point  of 
departure  of  a  speaker/writer's  message  is).  The  speaks  (and  even  more  so  the 
writer)  must  use  linguistic  signals  that  make  discourse  cohere,  which  means  not 
only  using  cohesive  devices  such  as  refoence  maikers  and  lexical  or  semantic 
repetition  or  entailment  but  also  a  sequencing  or  ordering  of  propositional 
structures  which  takes  into  account  social  relationships,  shared  knowledge,  and 
genre,  and  which  generally  follows  certain  preferred  organizational  patterns: 
tempOTal/chronological  ordering,  spatial  OTganization,  cause-effect,  condition- 
result,  eto.  Temporal  sequencing  has  its  own  conventions  in  that  tense 
continuity  or  shift  relate  to  topic  or  to  speaker/writer  affect;  also,  violations  of 
natural  chronological  OTder  typically  must  be  marked  using  special  adverbial 
signals  and/cff  maiked  tenses  such  as  the  past  perfect  in  English. 

For  listeners  or  readers,  coherence  relates  to  ease  of  interpretation  as  they  use 
their  linguistic  knowledge,  sociocultural  knowledge,  and  situational  clues  to 
relate  a  piece  of  discourse  to  objects  and  events  (real  w  imagined)  beyond  the  text 
itself.  As  Grice  (1975)  has  pointed  out,  discourse  is  assumed  to  be  coherent 
unless  it  is  impossible  to  infer  a  function  and  generate  a  possible  interpretation. 

The  generic  structure  of  various  types  of  spoken  and  written  texts  is  an 
object  of  concern  in  discourse  analysis  (Halliday  &  Hasan,  1989;  Swales,  1990). 
Every  language  has  its  formal  schemata  (Carrell  1984),  which  relate  to  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  genres.   Certain  written  genres  have  a  more  highly 
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definable  structure  than  others,  e.g.,  research  reports  (introduction,  methods, 
results,  discussion).  Likewise,  certain  spoken  genres,  such  as  the  sermon,  taxi 
to  be  mwe  highly  structured  than  oral  narrative,  which  is  a  more  op«i-ended 
genre  but  with  a  set  of  expected  features  nonetheless  (opening/setting, 
complication,  resolution — all  within  a  unified  firamework  regarding  time  and 
participants).  There  is  currently  a  variety  of  ^^oaches  to  the  analysis  of  g«ire 
(see  Swales,  1990),  including  Biber's  (1988)  informative  and  valuable 
computational  ^jH'oach. 

Conversational  structure,  which  is  inherent  to  the  turn-taking  system  in  oral 
conversation  (Sacks,  Schegloff  &  Jefferson,  1974),  is  the  final  aspect  oi 
discourse  competence  as  we  have  outlined  it.  This  area  is  highly  relevant  for 
communicative  competence  and  language  teaching  (see  Richards,  1990),  since 
conversation  is  the  most  fundamental  means  of  conducting  human  affairs.  While 
usually  associated  with  conversation,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  these  turn- 
taking  conventions  may  also  extend  to  other  oral  genres  such  as  narratives, 
interviews,  or  lectures.  The  turn-taking  system  deals  with  how  people  open  and 
reopen  conversation,  how  they  establish  and  change  topics,  how  they  hold  and 
relinquish  the  floor,  how  they  backchannel  (i.e.,  give  short  verbal  or  non- verbal 
"carry-cxi"  feedback),  how  they  interrupt,  how  they  collaborate  (i.e.,  complete 
utterances  with  or  for  the  intCTlocutor),  and  how  they  perform  preclosings  and 
closings.  These  interactive  jHOcedures  are  very  often  perfcHmed  by  means  ol 
"discourse  regulating  gambits"  (Kasper,  1989:190)  and  conversational  routines. 
Polished  conversationalists  are  in  command  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  oi 
such  phrases. 

The  turn-taking  system  is  closely  associated  with  the  notion  of  repair,  e.g., 
how  ^)eakers  correct  themselves  or  others  in  conversation,  which  we  include 
under  strategic  competence;  and  with  adjacency  pairs,  which  are  also  related  to 
actional  competence.  Adjacaicy  pairs  form  discourse  "chunks"  where  one 
speaker  initiates  (e.g.,  'Hi,  how  are  you?*)  and  the  other  re^x)nds  (e.g.,  Pine, 
thanks.  And  you?")  in  ways  that  are  describable  and  often  quite  predictable. 
Some  adjacency  pairs  involve  giving  a  preferred  response  to  a  first-pair  part  (e.g., 
accepting  an  invitation  that  has  just  been  extended);  such  responses  are  usually 
direct  and  structurally  simple.  However,  other  respcmses  are  viewed  as 
dispreferred  and  will  require  more  effal  and  follow-up  work  on  the  part  cX. 
participants  than  a  (Heferred  response  (e.g.,  when  declining  an  invitation). 
Di^Hefened  responses  occur  less  frequently  than  the  preferred  ones,  and  tend  to 
pose  more  difficulties  for  learners. 

Linguistic    Competence 

Linguistic  competence  is  historically  the  most  thoroughly  discussed 
component  of  our  model  and,  for  this  reason,  our  discussion  of  it  will  be  very 
brief.  It  comprises  the  basic  elements  of  communication:  the  sentence  patterns 
and  types,  the  constituent  structure,  the  morphological  inflections,  and  the 
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lexical  resources,  as  well  as  the  phonological  and  orthogr^hic  systems  needed  to 
realize  communication  as  speech  or  writing  (cf.  Celce-Murcia  &  Larsen- 
Freeman,  1983;  Celce-Murcia,  Brinton  &  Goodwin,  in  press)  (see  Table  2). 

We  do,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  lexico-grammatical 
building  blocks,  that  is,  "lexicalized  sentence  stems"  (Pawley  &  Syder,  1983)  or 
"formulaic  constructions"  (Pawley,  1992).  This  area  has  received  increasing 
recognition  and  importance  over  the  past  decade  ;  Widdowson  (1989,  p.  135),  for 
example,  claims  that 

communicative  competence  is  not  a  matter  of  knowing  rules  for  the 
composition  of  sentences  and  being  able  to  employ  such  rules  to 
assemble  expressions  from  scratch  as  and  when  occasion  requires.  It  is 
much  more  a  matter  of  knowing  a  stock  of  partially  jne-assembled 
patterns,  formulaic  frameworks,  and  a  kit  of  rules,  so  to  speak,  and 
being  able  to  ^ply  the  rules  to  make  whatever  adjustments  are 
necessary  according  to  contextual  standards. 

Nattinger  &  DeCarrico's  (1992, 1994)  discussion  of  formulaic  speech  offers 
a  potentially  very  useful  appffoach  to  dealing  with  the  complexity  (rf 
conventionalized  forms.  They  define  "lexical  phrases"  as  "form/function 
composites,"  that  is,  "collocations  ...  that  have  been  assigned  pragmatic 
functions"  (Nattinger  &  DeClarrico,  1992,  p.  36).  Thus  they  OMisider  lexical 
phrases  to  be  separate  from  idioms,  cliches,  and  other  types  of  collocations  that 
are  purely  lexical  and  thus  belong  to  linguistic  competence.  Lexical  phrases, 
categcMized  acccwding  to  their  functional  roles,  would  fall  under  either  actional 
competence  (e.g.,  conventionalized  forms  expressing  language  functions)  or 
discourse  competence  (e.g.,  temporal  connectors,  relators,  and  phrases  related  to 
conversaticmal  structure  and  turn-taking).  Thus,  we  feel,  lexical  knowledge 
apiM"OjHTately  belongs  to  mwe  than  one  area:  its  systematic  aspects  (including 
meanings,  word-building  processes)  to  linguistic  competence,  and  lexical  phrases 
to  actional  and  discourse  competencies. 

Actional    Competence 

Actional  competence  is  defined  as  competence  in  conveying  and  undostanding 
communicative  intent,  that  is,  matching  actional  intent  with  linguistic  form 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  an  inventory  of  verbal  schemata  that  carry 
illocutionary  force  (speech  acts  and  speech  act  sets).  Thus,  actional  competence 
is  closely  related  to  "interlanguage  pragmatics,"  which  has  been  defiiied  by 
Kasper  &  Blum-Kulka  (1993a)  as  "the  study  of  nonnative  speakers'  use  and 
acquisition  of  Unguistic  action  patterns  in  a  second  language"  (p.  3).  It  must  be 
noted  that  our  conceptualization  of  actional  competence  is  mainly  restricted  to 
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Table  2.     Suggested   Components  of  Linguistic  Competence 

SYNTAX 

Constituent/phrase  structure 
Word  order  (canonical  and  marked) 
Sentence  types 

statements,  negatives,  questions,  imperatives,  exclamations 
Special  constructions 

existentials  (f/ierf +fi£...) 

clefts  {It's  X  thatfwho...;  What  +  sub.  +  verb  +  BE) 

question  tags,  etc. 
Modifiers/intensifiers 

quantifiers,  comparing  and  equating 
Coordination  (and,  or,  etc.)  and  correlation  {both  X  and  Y;  either  X  or  Y) 
Subordination  (e.g.,  adverbial  clauses,  conditionals) 
Embedding 

noun  clauses,  relative  clauses  (e.g.,  restrictive  and  non-restrictive) 

reported  speech 
MCRPHOLOGY 
Parts  of  speech 

Inflections  (e.g.,  agreement  and  concord) 
Derivational  pjrocesses  (productive  ones) 

compounding,  affixation,  conversion/incorporation 
LEXICON  (receptive  and  productive) 
-       Words 

content  words  (Ns,  Vs,  ADJs) 

function  words  (pronouns,  prepositions,  verbal  auxiliaries,  etc.) 
Routines 

word- like  fixed  phrases  (e.g.,  of  course,  all  of  a  sudden) 

formulaic  and  semi-formulaic  chunks  (e.g.,  how  do  you  do?) 
Collocations 

V-Obj  (e.g.,   ^end  money),  Adv-Adj  (e.g.,  mutually  intelligible),   Adj-N 

(e.g.,  tall  building) 
Idioms  (e.g.,  kick  the  bucket) 
PHONOLOGY  (for  pronunciation) 
Segmentals 

vowels,    consonants,     syllable    types,     sandhi    variation     (changes    and 

reductions  between  adjacent  sounds  in  the  stream  of  speech) 
Suprasegmentals 

prominence,  stress,  intonation,  rhythm 
ORTHOGRAPHY  (for  spelling) 

Letters  (if  writing  system  is  alphabetic) 
Phoneme-grapheme  correspondences 
Rules  of  spelling 
Conventions  for  mechanics  and  punctuation 
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oral  communication;  a  close  parallel  to  actional  competence  in  written 
communication  would  be  "rhetorical  competence,"  which  includes  analysis  of  the 
"moves"  and  "lexical  routines"  typical  of  any  given  written  genre  (see  Swales, 
1990;  Hoey,  1991;  Bachman,  1990;  &  Vande  Kopple,  1989, 1991). 

While  we  are  critical  of  any  "functions  only"  ^jproach  to  CLT  and,  indeed, 
there  are  some  indications  that  speech  act  theory  is  gradually  losing  favor  in 
pragmatics  and  applied  linguistics  (Levinson,  1983;Tarone  &  Yule,  1989),  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  consider  actional  competence  an  important  part  of 
L2  interactional  knowledge  from  a  pedagogical  perspective.  Speech  acts  and 
language  functions  have  traditionally  formed  the  "linguistic"  base  for  CLT 
theory,  and  several  elabwate  taxonomies  of  the  various  functions  language 
learners  need  to  master  have  been  developed  (the  most  famous  of  which  has  been 
The  Threshold  Level  by  van  Ek,  1977).  Indeed,  our  addition  of  actional 
competence  to  the  Canale  &  Swain  model  was  originally  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  we  were  unable  to  include  the  functional  taxonomies  developed  by  CLT 
theoreticians  logically  under  any  of  the  four  traditional  constituent  competencies. 
The  recent  increase  in  emphasis  on  language  learning  tasks  and  task-based  syllabi 
in  language  teaching  theory  (Long  &  Crookes,  1992)  provides  another  reason  fcr 
our  featuring  language  functions  and  speech  act  sets  in  a  pedagogically  motivated 
model,  because  these  units  are  expected  to  have  an  important  role  in  task 
analysis. 

Speech  acts  have  traditionally  been  discussed  in  ^plied  linguistics  und^ 
sociolinguistic  competence  (see,  for  example,  Tarone  &  Yule,  1989)  because  the 
linguistic  verbalizaticMi  of  language  functions  shows  ccHisiderable  contextual 
variation  as  a  function  of  cross-cultural  and  sociolinguistic  variables.  However, 
similar  to  Bachman  (1990)  and  B^hman  &  Palmer  (in  preparation),  we  felt  that 
within  a  broadly  conceived  pragmatic/sociolinguistic  complex  it  was  useful  to 
separate  the  dimension  associated  with  actional  intent  from  that  associated  with 
sociocultural  factors.  The  frequency  of  language  functions  in  real-life 
communicaticMi  has  resulted  in  a  wide  range  of  conventionalized  forms,  sentence 
stems,  formulaic  expressions  and  strategies  in  every  language,  and  thus  a  speakCT 
with  a  devetoped  sense  of  actional  competence  is  in  command  of  a  wide 
repertoire  of  such  chunks  as  well  as  rules  of  how  to  combine  and  sequence  these 
to  form  complex  actional  patterns.  This  knowledge  of  linguistic  resources  is 
distinct  from  the  knowledge  of  sociocultural  rules  and  norms  that  are  associated 
with  an  awareness  of  contextual  variables.  This  is  evidenced  in  cases  when 
learners  exercise  efficient  actional  behavior  without  being  contextually 
^piopriate,  OT  when  a  stylistically  ^ifx'c^riate  q)eech  act  does  not  achieve  the 
intoided  illocutionary  intent.  An  example  of  the  former  case  is  a  non-native 
speaker  saying  upon  leaving  *It's  nice  to  have  met  you,'  to  someone  he  had  met 
many  times  befaie;  'It  was  nice  seeing  you  again,'  would  have  been  more 
^propriate.  An  example  of  the  second  case  can  occur  when  a  non-native  ^)eaker 
simply  does  not  understand  the  illocutionary  intent  of  an  indirect  speech  act  like 
'you  want  to  close  the  window?'  uttered  in  an  appropriately  informal  ccmtexL 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  educational  applications,  the  system  of  language 
functions  has  indeed  often  been  treated  separately  from  contextual  and  stylistic 
variables.  In  their  communicative  syllabus  model,  Dubin  &  Olshtain  (1986), 
fcff  example,  concq)tualized  an  inventory  of  functions  and  an  indq)endait 
sociocultural  content  component  involving  rules  of  appropriateness.  Similarly, 
The  Threshold  Level  (van  Ek,  1977)  separates  functional  categories  finom 
settings,  speaker  roles,  and  style  (which  are  all  components  of  our  sociocultural 
competence),  and  this  tendency  is  even  stronger  in  the  revised  version  (van  Ek 
and  Trim,  1991),  which  contains,  for  example,  separate  sections  on  politeness 
conventions  and  sociocultural  background  knowledge  as  well. 

The  main  p-oblem  with  p^oviding  component  specifications  lot  actional 
comp^ence  is  that  one  cannot  easily  give  an  explicit  and  precise  definiticMi  d" 
what  "language  functions"  are  (Bems,  1990).  They  are  often  described  either 
very  broadly  or  in  a  manner  which  is  too  situation-specific.  Flowerdew  (1990) 
argues  that  any  attempt  to  categmze  functions  with  the  aim  of  p^oducing  a 
comprehensive,  all-purpose  system  is  likely  to  come  under  criticism  for  being 
somewhat  ad-hoc  and  subjective.  Nonetheless,  for  practical,  pedagogk:al 
purposes  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  most  common  language  functions 
which  have  sufficiently  clear  face  and  content  validity,  and  indeed  several  such 
lists  have  been  compiled  and  used  in  language  instruction  to  good  effect  (e.g., 
van  Ek,  1977;  Blundell,  Higgens  &  Middlemiss,  1982;  Finocchiaro  &  Brumfit, 
1983;  van  Ek  &  Trim,  1991). 

Table  3  outlines  our  conception  of  the  domain  of  actional  competence, 
divided  into  two  main  components,  knowledge  of  language  functions  and 
knowledge  of  speech  act  sets.  Based  partly  on  Finocchiaro  &  Brumfit's  (1983) 
and  van  Ek  &  Trim's  (1991)  wwk,  the  table  categcxizes  language  functions 
accOTding  to  seven  key  areas:  interpersonal  exchange,  information,  opinions, 
feelings,  suasion,  problems,  and  future  scenarios.  We  do  not  claim,  however, 
that  this  is  a  completely  ccxnprchensive  list  nor  that  the  categorization  has 
unshakable  validity.  Rather,  we  intend  it  to  serve  as  a  helpful  wganizational 
construct  and  a  practical  guide  fw  teachers,  materials  writers,  and  those  designing 
classroom  language  tests;  therefore,  our  concern  in  compiling  this  list  was  to 
achieve  a  clear  and  simple  presentation. 

There  is  one  general  point  we  would  like  to  emphasize  with  regard  to 
language  functions,  and  this  concerns  indirect  speech  acts  (e.g.,  knowing  that 
'You  want  to  be  back  here  by  4  o'clock'  means  'Be  back  by  4!').  Indirect  speech 
acts  are  rarely  covered  in  foreign  language  teaching  syllabi,  which  might  suggest 
to  learners  that  "the  most  common  realization  forms  for  all  speech  acts  are  the 
most  direct,  and  [yet] ...  the  majority  of  speech  acts  are  most  frequently  realized 
indirectly"  (Levinson,  1983,  p.  264).  Some  indirect  speech  acts  have  become  so 
conventionalized  as  a  result  of  their  frequency  that  they  no  longer  strike  native 
speakers  as  iiKlirect  This,  however,  does  not  hold  true  for  non-native  speakers, 
who  often  have  problems  understanding  such  conventions  and  therefcxe  tend  to 
underutilize  them  even  at  advanced  levels  (Preston,  1989). 
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How  do  native  ^)eakers  cope  with  indirect  speech  acts?  AccOTding  to 
Olshtain  and  Cohen  (1991),  they  "recognize  the  illocutionary  force  of  an 
utterance  by  pairing  up  the  situational  information  within  which  the  uttCTance 
has  been  produced  with  the  context  of  that  utterance"  (p.  155).  Cook  (1985) 
points  out  that  the  functions  and  realizations  of  speech  acts  interact  with 
participant  characteristics  and  individual  perception  of  the  situation,  which  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  "speech  act  functions  may  overlap  or  a 
speaker  may  have  several  intentions  in  mind;  thus  a  simple  utterance  can  have 
more  than  (Mie  function"  (Hatch,  1992,  p.  135).  The  key,  then,  to  developing 
student  awareness  of  language  functions  and  q)eech  acts  is  to  present  them  in 
larger  pragmatic  contexts  for  inteipretation  and  to  emphasize  their  situational 
constraints.  Unless  we  do  this,  learners  will  repeatedly  fail  to  convey  or 
comprehend  the  intended  illocutionary  force  or  politeness  value  of  these 
communicative  acts  (Blum-Kulka,  House  &  Kasper,  1989a). 

Following  from  this,  the  second  main  component  of  actional  competence 
concons  the  knowledge  of  speech  act  sets.  Most  often  the  patterns  of  interaction 
surrounding  a  particular  speech  act  are  themselves  highly  conventionalized  and 
many  of  these  larger  units  have  been  studied  and  rrfeired  to  as  "speech  act  sets" 
(Olshtain  &  Cohen,  1991,  p.  155),  "verbal  exchange  patterns"  (van  Ek  &  Trim, 
1991,  p.  93),  or  "speech  events"  (Hatch,  1992,  p.  136).  One  example  is 
Olshtain  &  Cohen's  (1991,  p.  156)  "apology  speech  act  set,"  which  consists  of 
five  realization  elements;  two  are  obligatory:  expressing  an  apology  and 
expressing  responsibility,  and  three  are  situation-specific  and  optional:  offering 
an  explanation,  offering  repair,  and  promising  nonrecurrence.  Thus  in  order  to 
be  able  to  use  language  functions  in  context,  language  learners  need  to  be 
familiar  with  how  individual  speech  acts  are  integrated  into  the  higher  levels  of 
the  communication  system.  Therefore,  actional  competence  also  involves 
knowledge  of  how  speech  acts  and  language  functions  can  be  patterned  and 
sequenced  in  real-life  situations. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while  much  of  the  existing 
research  on  ^)eech  act  sets  is  interesting  and  potentially  useful,  it  is  also 
problematic  in  that  almost  all  the  descriptive  data  are  elicited  rather  than 
naturalistic.  The  interactional  dynamics  of  such  speech  acts  have  thus  not  been 
adequately  examined  and  described-  Until  authentic  spontaneous  speech  acts  are 
collected  and  analyzed  it  would  be  iprematme  to  apply  the  existing  research 
findings  uncritically.  However,  the  existing  work  does  provide  useful  guidelines 
in  the  absence  of  more  definitive  research.  In  particular,  much  of  the  research 
points  out  cases  where  the  inventory  or  the  order  of  realization  of  a  speech  act  set 
is  diffoient  in  the  learners'  LI  and  the  L2.  In  such  cases,  the  contrastive 
information  can  be  useful. 
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Table  3.     Suggested  Components  of  Actional  Competence 

KNOWLEDGE  OP  LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS 

-  INTERPERSONAL  EXCHANGE 

Greeting  and  leavetaking 

Making  introductions,  identifying  oneself 

Extending,  accepting  and  declining  invitations  and  offers 

Making  and  breaking  engagements 

Expressing  and  acknowledging  gratitude 

Complimenting  and  congratulating 

Reacting  to  the  interlocutor's  speech 

showing  attention,  interest,  surprise,  sympathy,  happiness,  disbelief, 

disappointment 

-  INFCSyvIATION 

Asking  for  and  giving  information 
Reporting  (describing  and  narrating) 
Remembering 
Explaining  and  discussing 

-  OPINIONS 

Expressing  and  finding  out  about  opinions  and  attitudes 
Agreeing  and  disagreeing 
Approving  and  disapproving 
Showing  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
FEELINGS 
-  Expressing  and  finding  out  about  feelings 

love,  happiness,    sadness,  pleasure,  anxiety,    anger,   embarrassment, 
pain,  relief,  fear, 
annoyance,  surprise,  etc. 

-  SUASION 

Suggesting,  requesting  and  instructing 
Giving  orders,  advising  and  warning 
Persuading,  encouraging  and  discouraging 
Asking  for,  granting  and  withholding  permission 

-  PROBLEMS 

Complaining  and  criticizing 

Blaming  and  accusing 

Admitting  and  denying 

Regretting 

Apologizing  and  forgiving 

-  FUTURE  SCENARIOS 

Expressing  and  finding  out  about  wishes,  hopes,  and  desires 
Expressing  and  eliciting  plans,  goals,  and  intentions 
Promising 

Predicting  and  speculating 

Discussing  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  doing  something 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  SPEECH  ACT  SETS 


Sole:     This  table  is  for  oral  language;  a  parallel  list  cf.  specifications  is  needed  for   written 
language — perhaps  labeled  'ihetoncal  competence.' 
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Sociocultural    Competence 

Sociocultural  competence  refers  to  the  speaker's  knowledge  of  how  to 
express  messages  aj^rc^riately  within  the  overall  social  and  cultural  context  of 
communication,  in  accordance  with  the  pragmatic  factors  related  to  variation  in 
language  use.  These  factors  are  complex  and  interrelated,  which  stems  from  the 
fact  that  language  is  not  simply  a  communication  coding  system  but  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  individual's  identity  and  the  most  important  channel  of  social 
OTganization,  embedded  in  the  culture  of  the  communities  where  it  is  used.  As 
Nunan  (1992)  states,  "Only  by  studying  language  in  its  social  and  cultural 
contexts,  will  we  come  to  appreciate  the  ^parent  paradox  of  language 
acquisition:  that  it  is  at  once  a  deeply  personal  and  yet  highly  social  process"  (p. 
23). 

Language  learners  face  this  COTtiplexity  as  soon  as  they  first  try  to  apply  the 
L2  knowledge  they  have  learned  to  real-life  communication,  and  these  first 
attempts  can  be  disastrous:  the  "culture-free,"  "out-of-context,"  and  very  often 
even  "meaning-friee"  L2  instruction  (Damen,  1987,  p.  xvii),  which  is  still  too 
typical  of  foreign  language  classes  around  the  world,  simply  does  not  prepare 
learners  to  cope  with  the  complexity  of  real-life  language  use  efficiently.  L2 
learners  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  making  a  social  or  cultural  blund^ 
is  likely  to  lead  to  far  more  serious  communication  breakdowns  than  a  linguistic 
error  or  the  lack  of  a  particular  word.  Raising  sociocultural  awareness,  however, 
is  not  an  easy  task,  because  sociocultural  rules  and  normative  patterns  of 
expected  ot  accep)table  behavior  have  not  yet  been  adequately  analyzed  and 
d^cribed  (Savignon,  1983;  Wolfson,  1989).  Even  when  good  descriptions  are 
available,  sociocultural  rules  and  norms  are  so  ingrained  in  our  own  identity  (and 
that  of  the  learner)  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  behavior  based  on  a  new  set  of 
assumptions. 

We  have  divided  the  relevant  sociocultural  variables  into  four  main 
categcMies  (see  Table  4).  The  first  set  of  variables,  social  contextual  factors, 
concerns  the  participants  in  the  interaction  and  the  communicative  situation. 
The  participants'  age,  gender,  office  (jH^ofession,  rank  and  public  position),  status 
(social  standing),  social  distance  from  and  relations  to  each  other  (both  in  terms 
of  power  and  affect)  are  known  to  determine  how  they  talk  and  are  talked  to  (cf. 
Preston,  1989;  Brown  &  Levinson,  1987).  Situational  variables  involve  the 
temporal  said  physical  aspects  of  the  interaction  (time  and  duration,  location)  as 
well  as  the  social  dimension  of  the  situation  (e.g.,  a  formal  reception). 

The  seccHid  categwy  in  Table  4,  stylistic  appropriateness  factors,  includes 
variables  that  lend  themselves  to  explicit  instruction.  The  most  important 
politeness  strategies  can  readily  be  presented  as  language  teaching  input  (van  Ek 
&  Trim,  1991;  EKimyei  &  Thurrell,  1992)  and  the  main  characteristics  of 
various  styles  and  registers  can  also  be  summarized  and  presented  for  the 
students. 
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Table  4.     Suggested  Components  of  Sociocultural  Competence 

SOCIAL  CONTEXTUAL  FACTORS 
Participant  variables 
-      age,  goider,  office  and  status,  social  distance,  relations  (power  and 

affective) 
Situational  variables 

time,  place,  social  situation 
STYLISTIC  APPROPRIATENESS  FACTORS 
Politeness  conventicms  and  strategies 
Stylistic  variation 

degrees  of  formality 

field-q)ecific  registers 
CULTURAL  FACTORS 

Sociocultural  background  knowledge  of  the  target  language  community 

living    conditicNis   (way   of  living,    living    standards);    social    and 

institutional  structure;  social  conventions  and  rituals;  major  values, 

beliefs,  and  norms;  taboo  topics;  historical  background;  cultural  aspects 

including  literature  and  arts 
Awareness  of  majw  dialect  or  regional  differences 
Cross-cultural  awareness 

differences;  similarities;  strategies  for  cross-cultural  communicaticm 
NON-VERBAL  COMMUNICATIVE  FACTORS 
Kinesic  factors  (body  language) 

discourse  controlling  behaviors  (non-verbal  turn-taking  signals) 

backchannel  behavicws 

affective  markers  (facial  exi»«ssions),  gestures,  eye  contact 
Proxemic  factOTS  (use  of  space) 
Haptic  factors  (touching) 
Paralinguistic  factors 

acoustical  sounds,  nonvocal  noises 
Silence 


Cultural  factors  involve  three  main  components:  sociocultural  background 
knowledge  of  the  target  language  community,  awareness  of  major  dialect  or 
regional  differences,  and  cross-cultural  awareness.  Widdowson  (1990)  refers  to 
these  areas  of  knowledge  as  "schematic  knowledge,"  which  complements  the 
"systemic  knowledge"  of  the  language  code;  he  argues  that  in  real-life 
communication,  the  systemic  knowledge  is  subservient  to  the  schematic.  The 
sociocultural  background  knowledge  of  the  target  language  community  is  also 
given  its  due  importance  by  van  Ek  &  Trim  (1991),  who  assign  a  sq)arate 
categc^  to  such  issues  in  their  revised  Threshold  Level  objectives.  We  share 
their  belief  that  some  knowledge  of  the  life  and  traditions,  as  well  as  the  history 
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and  literature  of  the  target  speaker  community  is  extremely  useful  to  completely 
successful  and  comprehensive  communication  with  its  members.  The 
awareness  of  major  dialect  and  regional  differences  is  particularly  important  with 
languages  like  English,  where  several  considerably  different  standard  regional 
varieties  exist  As  for  crosscultural  awareness,  there  are  so  many  culture-specific 
do's  and  don't's  that  without  any  knowledge  of  these,  a  language  learner  is 
constantly  walking  through  a  cultural  minefield.  Second  language  acquisition 
and  "second  culture  acquisition"  (Robinson,  1991)  are  inextricably  bound. 

The  fourth  main  component  of  sociocultural  ccMnpetence  involves  non- 
verbal communicative  factors.  As  Pennycook  (1985)  reiterates,  "actions  speak 
louder  than  wcwds,"  with  non-verbal  communication  carrying  a  significant 
proportion  of  social  meaning.  Because  nonverbal  actions  operate  largely  on  an 
unconscious  level,  L2  speakers  may  not  even  realize  that  some 
miscommunication  can  be  fostered  by  inappropaiate  non-verbal  signals. 

NcHi- verbal  communication  in  our  model  is  divided  into  five  components. 
The  first  is  kinesic  behavior  or  body  language,  involving  nonverbal  signals  to 
regulate  turn-taking  (e.g.,  intake  of  breath,  tensing  the  body  and  leaning  forward) 
or  to  indicate  to  the  interlocutcw  that  what  he/she  says  is  being  understood,  as 
well  as  affective  maikers  (such  as  facial  expressions),  gestures  (especially  the 
ones  with  conventionalized  meanings)  and  eye  contact  (Kellerman,  1992).  The 
second  component,  proxemic  factors,  concerns  the  speakers'  use  of  space  (e.g., 
physical  distance  between  people),  and  the  third,  haptic  factors,  concerns  the  role 
of  touching  in  the  target  language  ccHnmunity;  both  factors  can  be  the  source  of 
serious  cross-cultural  tension.  The  fourth  component  involves  paralingmstic 
factors  such  as  acoustical  sounds  (e.g.,  grunts)  and  nonvocal  noises  (e.g., 
hisses),  but  it  does  not  include  intonation,  which  we  consider  to  be  part  of  the 
basic  linguistic  code  and  thus  part  of  linguistic  competence.  Paralinguistic 
factor  give  the  message  affective  depth  and  function  as  backchannel  signals. 
The  final  component,  silence,  often  carries  socially  and  culturally  detennined 
meaning,  as  is  expressed  by  jArases  like  "pregnant  pause"  or  "eloquent  silence." 

The  aspects  of  sociocultural  competence  that  will  be  particularly 
problematic  fw  learners  are  the  function  of  the  differences  between  the 
communicative  styles  of  the  LI  and  L2  communities.  Marsch  (1990)  proposes 
that  teachers  should  oxiduct  a  "cultural  needs  analysis"  amwig  their  students 
using  a  questionnaire  format  to  select  the  relevant  "cultural  rules"  to  be  taught. 
Table  4  could  serve  as  a  guideline  and  a  checklist  of  issues  fw  designing  such  a 
questionnaire,  and  the  whole  area  can  be  a  matter  for  investigation  and 
negotiation  between  teachers  and  students.  However,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
Kramsch's  (1993,  p.  49)  caution  about  the  pedagogy  of  sociocultural 
competence: 

Teaching  how  to  sh^)e  contexts  of  interaction  cannot  be  dcme  directly 
by  a  well-dosed  administration  of  facts  ...  Pragmatic  knowledge  ...  can 
only  be  acquired  through  observation  and  analysis  and  a  feel  for  the 
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whole  social  context  It  is  not  an  'if-then'  a£fair.   It  requires,  therefwe, 
a  totally  different  pedagogic  apix^oach. 

There  are  several  limitations  to  our  description  of  sociocultural  ccxnpetence. 
First,  this  part  of  our  model  is  highly  tentative  in  nature;  we  arc  under  no 
illusion  that  we  have  the  background  to  catalogue  this  vast  area 
comprehensively.  Second,  people  can  always  choose  to  conform  or  not  confcHin 
to  the  norms  presented  to  them;  however,  the  basis  of  making  an  explicit  choice 
is  knowledge.  Third,  non-native  q)eakers  are  often  very  vulnerable  in  terms  of 
both  power  relations  in  the  L2  community  and  their  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  nonconfcMmity.  Thus,  whenever  possible,  the  teacher  ^ould 
present  not  only  the  target  nOTms — being  very  careful  in  the  pn-ocess  not  to 
present  his/her  own  values  or  fH^ferences  as  absolutes — but  also  the  choices  and 
the  consequences  of  these  choices  to  learners. 

Strategic    Competence 

We  ccMiceptualize  strategic  competence  as  knowledge  of  communication 
strategies  and  how  to  use  them.  This  conceptualization  follows  that  of  Canale 
&  Swain  (1980);  however,  research  in  the  1980s  has  identified  several  other 
types  of  strategies  relevant  to  language  learning,  language  processing,  and 
language  production.  In  our  pedagogically  (xiented  framework,  we  have  limited 
our  focus  to  communication  strategies  because  these  have  been  described  most 
explicitly  and  also  because  we  consider  these  the  strategies  most  relevant  to 
COTtimunicative  language  use  and  CLT.  We  recognize  that  this  part  of  our  nxxiel 
could  be  greatly  expanded. 

Work  on  communication  strategies  has  typically  highlighted  three  functions 
of  strategy  use  from  three  different  perspectives: 

(a)  Psycholinguistic  perspective:  Communication  strategies  are  verbal  plans 
used  by  speakers  to  overcome  problems  in  the  planning  and  execution  stages 
of  reaching  a  communicative  goal;  e.g.,  avoiding  trouble  spots  or 
compensating  few  not  knowing  a  vocabulary  item  (cf.  Faerch  &  Kasper, 
1984a). 

(b)  Interactional  perspective:  Conununication  stiategies  involve  appeals  for 
help  as  well  as  other  coc^rative  problem-solving  behaviors  which  occur 
c0er  some  problem  has  surfaced  during  the  course  of  communication,  that 
is,  various  types  of  negotiation  of  meaning  and  repair  mechanisms  (cf. 
Tarone,  1980;  Varonis  &  Gass,  1985;  Gass  &  Varonis,  1991). 

(c)  Communication  continuity/maintenance  perspective:  Communication 
strategies  are  means  of  keeping  the  communication  channel  c^n  in  the  face 
of  communication  difficulties,  and  playing  for  time  to  think  smd  to  make 
(alternative)  speech  plans  (cf.  DOmyei,  in  press). 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  above  functions  are  related  to 
cwnmunication  problems  and  difficulties,  following  traditional 
conceptualizations  which  posited  problem-orientedness  as  a  central  feature  of 
communication  strategies.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  conceptualize 
c(xnmunication  strategies  in  a  iHoader  sense  by  also  including  attempts  to 
"enhance  the  effectiveness  of  communication"  (Canale,  1983,  p.  11);  however, 
cognitive  strategies  falling  under  this  latter  category  (referred  to  by  Tarone,  1980 
as  "production  strategies")  have  received  less  attention  in  past  research  and  will 
not  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  Based  on  the  three  functions  above,  our 
description  of  strategic  competence  (see  Table  5)  consists  of  five  main  parts: 

Avoidance  or  reduction  strategies  involve  tailoring  one's  message  to  one's 
resources  by  either  replacing  messages,  avoiding  topics,  or,  as  an  extreme  case, 
abandoning  one's  message  altogether. 

Achievement  or  compensatory  strategies  involve  manipulating  available 
language  to  reach  a  communicative  goal  and  this  may  entail  compensating  for 
linguistic  deficiencies.  These  strategies  have  been  the  traditional  concern  of 
c(Mnmunication  strategy  research,  and  in  Table  5  we  have  listed  the  ten  types 
(with  examples)  we  consider  most  common  and  important  (for  more  detailed 
reviews,  see  Bialystok,  1990;  Cook,  1993). 

Stalling  or  time-gaining  strategies  include  fillers,  hesitation  devices  and 
gambits  as  well  as  repetitions  (e.g.,  repeating  what  the  other  has  said  while 

o 

thinking).  We  should  note  here  that  several  authors  draw  attention  to  the  danger 
of  L2  learners  using  taught  fillers/gambits  inappropriately  if  the  presentation  has 
been  superficial  and  not  adequately  contextualized  (cf,  Faerch  &  Kasper,  1984b; 
Edmondson  &  House,  1981;  Wildner-Basset,  1994). 

Self-monitoring  strategies  involve  cOTrecting  or  changing  something  in 
one's  own  speech  (setf-repair)  as  well  as  rephrasing  (and  often  over-elaborating) 
one's  message  to  further  ensure  that  it  gets  through. 

The  last  categcay  in  Table  5,  interactional  strategies,  highlights  the 
cooperative  aspect  of  strategy  use.  Appeals  for  help  are  similar  to  achievement 
strategies  in  function  but  through  using  them  the  learner  exploits  his/her 
interlocutor's  knowledge  rather  than  manipulating  his/her  own  language 
resources.  Meaning  negotiation  strategies  are  of  various  types;  applying  Varonis 
&  Gass's  (1985)  system,  we  have  divided  them  into  ways  of  indicating  a 
problem,  responding  to  such  an  indication,  and  making  comprehension  checks. 
These  categories  are  further  brc^en  down  into  subcategwies,  listed  in  Table  5 
with  examples. 
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Table  5.     Suggested  Components  of  Strategic  Competence 

AVOIDANCE  or  REDUCTION  STRATEGIES 
Message  replacement 
Topic  avoidance 
Message  abandonment 
ACHIEVEMENT  or  COMPENSATORY  STRATEGIES 

Circumlocution  (e.g.,  the  thing  you  open  bottles  with  for  corkscrew) 
Approximation  (e.g.,  fish  for  carp) 
AU-purpose  words  (e.g.,  thingy,  thingamajig) 
Non-linguistic  means  (mime,  pointing,  gestures,  drawing  pictures) 
Restructuring  (e.g..  The  bus  was  very...  there  were  a  lot  of  people  on  it) 
Word-coinage  (e.g.,  vegetarianist) 
Literal  translation  from  LI 

Foreignizing  (e.g.,  LI  word  with  L2  pronunciation) 
Code  switching  to  LI  or  L3 
Retrieval  (e.g.,  bro...  bron...  bronze) 
STALLING  or  TIME-GAINING  STRATEGIES 

Fillers,  hesitation  devices  and  gambits  (e.g.,  well,  actually...,  where  was  I...?) 
Self  and  other-repetition 
SELF-MONITORING  STRATEGIES 

Self-initiated  repair  (e.g.,  /  mean...) 

Self -rephrasing  (over-elaboration)  (e.g..  This  is  for  students...  pupils...   when 
you're  at  school...) 
INTERACTIONAL  STRATEGIES 
Appeals  for  help 

direct  (e.g..  What  do  you  call...?) 

indirect  (e.g.,  /  don't  know  the  word  in  English...  or  puzzled  expression) 
Meaning  negotiation  strategies 
Indicators  of  noni mis-understanding 
requests 

repetition  requests  (e.g..  Pardon?  or  Could  you  say  that  again  please?) 
clarification  requests  (e.g..  What  do  you  mean  by...?) 
confumation  requests  (e.g..  Did  you  say...?) 
expressions  of  non-understanding 

verbal  (e.g..  Sorry,  I'm  not  sure  I  understand...) 
non-verbal  (raised  eyebrows,  blank  look) 
interpretive  summary  (e.g..  You  mean...?lSo  what  you're  saying  is...?) 
Responses 

repetition,    rephrasing,    expansion,    reduction,    confirmation,    rejection, 
repair 
Comprehension  checks 

whether  the  interlocutor  can  follow  you  (e.g..  Am  I  making  sense?) 

whether  what  you  said  was  correct  or  grammatical  (e.g..  Can  I/you  say  that?) 

whether  the  interlocutor  is  listening   (e.g.,  on  the  phone:  Are  you  still 

there?) 

whether  the  interlocutor  can  hear  you 
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We  believe  that  communication  strategy  training — some  of  which  will 
ovCTlap  with  training  in  actional  competence  objectives  such  as  ^x)logies  and 
requests — can  have  a  place  in  language  teaching  syllabi  (cf.  DOmyei  &  Thumell, 
1991,  1992;  DOmyei,  in  press).  Such  strategy  instruction  might  involve  (a) 
raising  learner  awar^iess  about  the  nature  and  communicative  potential  ck 
communication  strategies;  (b)  encouraging  students  to  be  willing  to  take  risks 
and  use  communication  strategies;  (c)  p-oviding  L2  models  of  the  use  of  certain 
communication  strategies;  (d)  highlighting  crosscultural  diffoiMices  m  suategy 
use;  (e)  teaching  communication  strategies  directly  by  presenting  learners  with 
linguistic  devices  to  verbalize  them;  (f)  providing  opportunities  for  learners  to 
IMBCtice  strategy  use.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  techniques  now  used  to 
explicitly  teach  structures,  vocabulary,  speech  act  sets,  etc.  can  also  be  used  to 
teach  communicaticHi  strategies. 


CONCLUSION 


Our  main  argument  echoes  an  observation  made  by  Canale  mote  than  ten 
years  ago: 

The  current  disarray  in  conceptualization,  research  and  application  in  the 
area  of  communicative  language  jjedagogy  results  in  large  part  from 
failure  to  consider  and  devebp  an  adequate  theoretical  firamework 
(Canale,  1983,  p.  2). 

In  the  past  decade  much  research  related  to  communicative  competence  and 
communicative  language  use  has  emerged  in  various  fields,  research  which  now 
allows  us  to  develop  a  model  with  more  detailed  content  specifications  than  was 
possible  in  the  eariy  1980s.  Our  construct  is  motivated  by  practical 
considerations  reflecting  our  interests  in  language  teaching,  language  analysis, 
and  teacher  training;  our  aim  therefwe  has  been  to  organize  the  knowledge 
available  about  language  use  in  a  way  that  is  consumable  for  classroom  practice. 
This  knowledge  is  still  fragmentary,  but  we  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is 
relevant  and  potentially  applicable  than  is  currently  exploited  in  language 
pedagogy.  Language  teaching  methodologists,  materials  writers  and  language 
testers  badly  need  a  comprehensive  and  accessible  description  of  the  components 
of  communicative  competence  in  order  to  have  more  axicrete  pieces  of  language 
to  work  with  at  the  fine-tuning  stage.  One  obvious  purpose  of  any  model  erf" 
this  sort  is  to  serve  as  an  elaborated  "checklist"  that  practitioners  can  refer  to. 

A  second  purpose  of  models  such  as  ours  is  to  (haw  together  a  wide  range  ci 
issues  in  an  attempt  to  synthesize  them  and  form  a  basis  for  further  research. 
We  are  aware  that  our  model — like  all  the  others  pr(^x)sed  to  date — has  certain 
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inconsistencies  and  limitations,  and  that  it  is  theref(xe  likely  to  raise  several 
questions.  One  such  questicm  ccmcems  where  lexis,  particularly  fOTmulaic 
chunks,  is  to  be  i^aced  in  a  model  of  communicative  competence  and  how 
important  the  role  of  formulaic  language  is.  Secondly,  even  though  our 
summary  of  communication  strategies  is  broader  than  those  of  some  previous 
taxonomies  such  as  Canale  &  Swain's  (i.e.,  it  includes  a  list  of  interactional 
strategies),  our  restricting  of  strategic  competence  to  communication  strategies 
only  is  likely  to  be  considered  too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  strategic 
competence.  Our  current  conceptualization  of  sociocultural  competence,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  still  be  too  broad,  and  the  past  tendency  to  redefine  some  of 
the  sub-components  of  sociolinguistic  or  sociocultural  competence  as 
independent  competencies  in  their  own  right  may  well  continue.  There  exist,  for 
example,  plausible  arguments  for  separating  a  "non-verbal"  dimension  from  the 
sociocultural  component  we  have  presented. 

In  addition,  the  sub-components  of  the  five  competencies  will  need  to  be 
further  elaborated,  and  the  extent  of  their  teachabihty  (or  leamability)  assessed  in 
OTdo"  to  make  them  optimally  relevant  to  language  pedagogy.  In  their  present 
form  our  components  contain  a  mixture  of  categories:  knowledge,  rules,  skills, 
abilities,  c(xiditions,  conventions,  maxims,  strategies,  lexical  items,  etc. 
Eventually  these  will  have  to  be  mwe  systematically  specified,  based  on  a 
psycholinguistic  model  of  language  processing  (e.g.,  Levelt,  1989;  de  Bot, 
1992).  An  explicit  language  processing  basis  would  also  make  it  possible  to 
indicate  underlying  relationships  between  the  sub-components  of  the  constituent 
competencies  of  the  model  rather  than  simply  listing  them  as  we  did.  We  thus 
view  our  p^)er  as  part  of  an  ongoing  discussi(xi  and  call  for  further  research  and 
contributions  toward  the  creation  of  a  better  model  and  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  guidelines  for  curriculum  design,  language  analysis,  materials  development, 
teacher  training,  classroom  research,  and  language  assessment. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  application  of  any  thec»etical 
model  of  communicative  competence  is  relative  rather  than  absolute.  As 
McGroarty  (1984)  points  out,  "communicative  competence"  can  have  different 
meanings  depending  on  the  learners  and  learning  objectives  inherent  in  a  given 
context.  Some  components  (or  sub-components)  may  be  more  heavily  weighted 
in  some  teaching-learning  situations  than  in  others.  Therefore,  during  the  course 
of  a  thorough  needs  analysis,  a  model  such  as  ours  may  be  ad^jted  and/or 
reinterpreted  according  to  the  communicative  needs  of  the  specific  learner  group 
to  which  it  is  being  applied.  This  is  in  essence  what  Hoekje  &  Williams  (1992) 
had  to  do  when  they  ^plied  Canale  &  Swain's  framew«k  to  the  program 
develq)ment  and  assessment  phases  of  their  course  for  training  international 
teaching  assistants.  Despite  the  problems  they  encountered  and  the 
modifications  they  had  to  make,  they  concluded  that  the  communicative 
competence  framework  provided  an  integrated  and  jxincipled  basis  Ux  designing  a 
language  program.  Given  our  own  experiences,  we  certainly  agree. 
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NOTES 


Alcmg  the  lines  of  Richards'  (1990)  "direct  approach"  to  the  teaching  of  conversation  as 
inv<dving  "planning  a  c<Miversational  program  around  the  specific  microskUls,  strategies,  and 
processes  that  are  involved  in  fluent  conversation"  (pp.  76-77). 

We  do  not  propose  a  return  to  traditi(xial  synthetic,  stmctural  syllabuses;  instead,  pedagogic 
tasks  combined  with  a  systematic /ocur  on  form,  as  outlined  by  Lxmg  &.  Crookes  (1992),  could  well 
fimcticm  as  the  primary  organizational  units  in  a  "direct"  communicative  syllabus.  This  would  be 
in  accordance  with  Qlis'  argument  that  a  structural  syllabus  has  a  substantial  role  in  fostering 
second  language  acquisition  if  it  is  "used  alongside  some  kind  of  meaning-based  syllabus"  (Ellis. 
1993,  p.  91). 
3 

Enkvist's  example  is:  "A  week  has  seven  days.  Every  day  1  feed  my 
cat.  Cats  have  four  legs.  The  cat  is  on  the  mat.  'Mat'  has  three  letters." 
4 

E.g.,  'The  picnic  was  a  complete  failure.  No  one  remembered  to  bring  a  coricscrew.' 

Lists  i(x  teaching  purposes  of  such  gambits  and  phrases  in  English  can  be  found,  for  example,  in 
Keller  &  Warner  (1988),  and  Domyei  &  Thurrell  (1992). 

The  linguist  Dwight  Bolinger(1976)  was  one  of  the  first  to  argue  for  lexical  {Erases  when  he 
wrote,  "...our  language...provides  us  with  an  incredibly  large  number  oi  prefabs,  which  have  the 
magical  property  of  persisting..."  (p.  1). 
7 

Under  some  circumstances,  such  as  when  illiterate  mimigrants  come  to  a  new  country  and  begin 

to  learn  the  new  language,  they  are  not  necessarily  doomed  to  unsuccessful  communication  with 
the  natives;  however,  the  range  of  tc^cs  and  their  purposes  for  communication  cannot  be  as 
broad,  elevated,  and  comprehensive  as  can  that  of  learners  who  share  knowledge  of  the  life, 
traditions,  literature,  and  history  of  the  L2  community, 
g 

Oxford  (1990),  CMalley  &  Chamot  (1990),  and  Wenden  (1991)  provide  a  detoUed  discussion  of 
learning  strategies.  Bachman,  Purpura  &  Gushing  (1993)  propose  a  comprehensive  systan  of 
strategies  that  attains  three  main  components,  cognitive  strategies,  metacognitive  strategies,  and 
communication  or  language  use  strategies  (see  also  Bachman,  1990;  Bachman  &  Palmer  in 
preparation). 

These  strategies  are  functionally  different  from  achievement  or  interactional  strategies  and 
have  not  been  included  in  the  traditionally  best-known  taxonomies  (e.g.,  Tarone,  1980;  Faerch  & 
Kasper,  1984a,  Bialystdc,  1990).  Other  researchers,  however,  highlighted  the  significance  of 
fillers  as  a  conscious  means  to  sustain  conimunicatic«  (e.g.,  Savignon,  1983)  and  included  them  in 
their  lists  oi  communication  strategies  (e.g.,  Canale,  1983).  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  issue, 
see  Domyei  (in  press). 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  the 
expUcit  teachability  of  communication  strategies  (see,  for  example,  Bialystc^c,  1990;  Kellerman, 
1991;  Domyei,  in  press). 
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'^Aw,    man,  where  you   goin'?'':    Classroom    Interaction 
and  the  Development  of  L2  Interactional  Competence 

Joan  KeUy  Hall 
University  of  Georgia 


The  interactive  practices  of  foreign  language  (FL)  classrooms  are  significant  to  the 
development  of  learners'  L2  interactional  competence  in  that  these  practices  are  often 
the  only  exposure  to  FL  talk  that  the  learners  get,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
language  instruction.  To  gain  some  understanding  of  the  varied  paths  that  individual 
development  of  this  competence  can  take  we  must  take  into  account  the  discursive 
structures  and  linguistic  resources  of  these  interactional  environments.  This  article 
reports  on  a  study  with  such  a  purpose.  Of  specific  concern  is  how  topics  are 
discursively  established  and  managed  in  an  interactive  practice  whose  pedagogical 
purpose  is  to  provide  speaking  opportunities  for  a  group  of  students  in  a  first  year 
high  school  Spanish  class.  The  firuiings  indicate  that  the  way  in  which  topics  are 
developed  in  this  practice  differs  significantly  from  how  they  are  typically  developed 
in  ordinary  interactive  practices  outside  of  the  FL  classroom.  It  is  concluded  that 
learners  are  getting  less  than  what  they  need  to  fully  develop  their  interactional 
competence  in  Spanish.  The  analysis  makes  clear  our  need  to  give  more  thoughtful 
consideration  to  how  we  define  the  comprehensibility  of  FL  classroom  interaction 
and  the  role  that  it  plays  in  developing  L2  interactional  competence. 


INTRODUCTION' 


Research  on  communication  and  language  acquisition  (e.g.,  Berman  &  Slobin, 
1994;  Dore  et  al.,  1978;  Ochs,  1988;  Snow  &  Goldfield,  1983;  Snow.  1991; 
Wu  et  al.,  1994)  suggests  that  a  substantial  portion  of  our  communicative 
competence  is  fundamentally  pragmatic.  More  specifically,  it  is  d^ned  by  and 
organized  around  culturally  framed  and  linguistically  patterned  communicative 
plans,  goals,  and  linguistic  resources  which  comprise  interactive  practices  (Hall, 
1993;  Hall  &  Bnx^,  1995).^  Typical  resources  include  speech  act  sequoices 
and  the  presuppositions  for  their  use,  tum-taking  patterns,  and  the  lexical, 
syntactic  and  rhetorical  means  by  which  {xactice-significant  topics  are  devek^)ed. 
Research  on  schooling  jx^ctices  from  a  sociocultural  perspective  (e.g..  Bowers  & 
Flinders,  1990;  Gutierrez,  1994;  Smagorinsky,  1993)  provides  further  evidoice 
on  the  practice-specific  nature  of  development  According  to  these  studies,  what 
students  learn  to  do  in  classroom  interactive  practices  is  at  least  partially  based 
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on  1)  the  communicative  plans  and  goals,  and  linguistic  resources  that  teachers 
make  available,  and  2)  the  extended  opportunities  learners  are  given  to  work  with 
these  plans,  goals,  and  resources  with  more  expert  communicators. 

Much  communicative  leaming  in  language  classrooms  is  realized  through 
engagement  in  regularly  occurring  interactive  practices.  In  foreign  language 
classrooms,  these  practices  play  an  especially  significant  role  in  that  they  are 
often  the  only  exposure  to  communicative  patterns  in  the  FL  that  the  students 
get,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  language  instruction.  Looking  at  the 
interaction  of  a  FL  classroom  from  a  sociocultural  perspective,  the  important 
role  that  these  teachers  play  becomes  evident  Most  importantly,  they  construct 
framewOTks  of  interactive  jH^tices  that  are  significant  to  leaming  and  provide 
models  of  competent  participation,  including  the  uses  of  ^pwq)riate  discursive 
structures  and  other  linguistic  resources  associated  with  the  practices.  Teachers 
also  play  an  important  role  in  providing  learners  with  multiple  opportunities  to 
use  these  means  in  ways  that  help  them  to  devel(^  the  competence  needed  for 
their  own  successful  participation. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  empirical  research  that  looks  at  the  interactive 
environments  of  FL  classrooms  from  this  sociocultural  perspective  (although  see 
Bro(^,  1992;  Ohta,  1993).  Consequently,  although  we  know  that  much 
talking  goes  on  in  these  classrooms,  we  know  very  little  of  the  kinds  erf" 
interactive  practices  that  comprise  this  talk,  e.g.  of  their  constitutive  discursive 
framewOTks  and  concomitant  linguistic  resources,  and  of  the  developmental 
consequences  that  are  likely  to  result  from  learners'  participation  in  them. 

The  study  repwted  here  is  an  attempt  to  at  least  partially  fill  this  gap.  Of 
specific  concern  is  the  model  of  topic  development  and  management  that  the 
teacher  and  students  of  a  Hrst  year  high  school  Spanish  language  classroom 
discursively  construct  in  one  particular  interactive  {H'actice.  First  I  will  briefly 
explicate  the  concepts  of  interactive  {HBctices  and  interactional  competence. 
Next,  I  will  discuss  a  sociocultural  perspective  of  develq)ment  in  schooling 
practices  and  its  relevance  to  the  study.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  and 
discussion  of  how  topics  are  discursively  established  and  maintained  in  one 
particular  interactive  practice  of  a  first  year  Spanish  as  a  FL  classroom.  I  will 
conclude  with  a  discussion  of  some  impUcations  arising  from  the  analysis  and  oi 
a  proposed  direction  for  future  research  on  related  tc^ics. 


INTERACTIVE   PRACTICES   AND 
INTERACTIONAL   COMPETENCE 


Interactive  practices  are  recurring  episodes  of  purposeful,  goal-directed  talk 
which  are  significant  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  group  or 
community.  The  means  by  which  these  practices  are  realized  include  the 
following:  typical  trajectories  of  ^)eech  acts  by  which  topics  are  initiated  and 
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developed,  the  lexical  and  syntactic  choices  that  are  typical  to  their  sequential  and 
tc^ical  development,  participation  structures  including  how  turns  are  taken,  and 
prosodic  and  other  linguistic  means  by  which  typical  opening,  transitional  and 
closing  moves  are  signaled.  The  goals  of  these  practices  act  as  structuring  webs 
around  which  the  unfolding  talk  orients.  These  webs  are  the  common  ground 
which  allows  participants  to  understand  the  underlying  jn^gmatic  intent  of  the 
utterances,  and  to  know  what  counts  as  the  issue,  i.e.,  the  main  point  or  idea, 
and  what  counts  as  an  event,  i.e.,  the  specific  points  being  made  in  developing 
the  issue.  Thus,  they  help  to  set  up  expectations  about  what  is  going  on  and  to 
place  us  in  a  context  in  which  our  actions  are  mutually  intelligible.  This  shared 
basis  of  meaning  in  turn  facilitates  the  development  of  the  ability  to  make  sense 
of  the  talk:  deciding  whether,  what,  and  how  something  said  is  relevant  and 
warranted,  as  well  as  expanding  upon  and  pushing  the  talk  fcHward  in 
meaningful,  goal-directed  ways  (Goody,  1995;  Sanders  1987, 1991;  Snow,  1989; 
Wertsch,  1991).  For  example,  the  utterance,  'What  can  I  get  fcx"  you?'  has  a 
typical  pragmatic  function,  and  is  associated  with  a  typical  agenda  or  set  of 
purposes,  typical  contexts,  and  typical  participant  roles  within  those  contexts. 
When  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  utterance  hear  it  certain  goals,  topical 
conditions  and  trajectories  of  interaction  are  called  to  mind.  These  are  then  used 
by  the  interactants  to  make  inferences  about  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  talk. 

Competent  participation  in  a  community's  significant  i^actices  requires  the 
development  of  interactional  competence}  Part  of  this  competence  includes  the 
ability  to  develop  and  manage  topical  issues  in  practice-relevant  ways.  Research 
on  topic  management  (fw  a  summary  see  Mentis,  1994)  and  conversaticMial 
coherence  (e.g.,  Sanders,  1983;  Tracy,  1982,  1984;  Tracy  &  Moran,  1983) 
shows  that  competent  management  involves  orienting  the  talk  around  a 
particular  theme  and  rhetorical  structure  or  discursive  framewOTk.  Generally,  we 
use  the  initial  or  opening  utterance  of  an  interaction  to  signal  the  main  point,  or 
topic,  and  the  likely  rhetoical  structure  of  the  talk  (i.e.,  whether  it  will  be  a 
discussion,  an  argument,  a  lecture,  etc.)  thus  trying  to  construct  our  subsequent 
utterances  with  those  in  mind.  Our  ability  to  figure  out  what  is  going  on 
'topically'  he^s  us  to  devise  relevant  next  moves  and  thus  respond  api^qiriately 
to  the  previous  utterance,  extend  the  talk,  or  detect  and  ccxrect  possible 
mismoves  (Sanders,  1987). 

Utterances  are  judged  as  being  more  or  less  relevant  on  two  levels,  local  and 
global.  A  locally  relevant  utterance  is  lexically  linked  to  the  prior  utterance,  and 
a  globally  relevant  utterance  attends  to  the  larger  story  line  or  topic  under 
discussion.  In  general,  we  are  expected  to  follow  a  global  relevancy  rule  which 
involves  forming  our  moves  in  rhetorically  ^propriate  ways,  based  on  what  we 
think  the  issue  or  tq>ic-at-hand,  i.e.,  whether  we  think  we  and  our  counterparts 
arc  'discussing',  'arguing,'  or  'chatting.'  Utterances  that  do  not  make  a  topic 
£^arcnt  or  do  not  extend  it  arc  judged  to  be  less  relevant,  and  the  speaker  is 
deemed  less  competent  than  a  q)eaker  who  makes  clear  what  the  talk  is  about 
CTiacy  &  Moran,  1983).    Accoitling  to  Tracy  (1984),  when  interactants  arc 
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unsure  of  what  the  issue  is,  they  follow  one  or  more  of  the  following  options: 

1)  locally  tie  their  utterance  to  some  lexical  cue  given  in  the  previous  utterance; 

2)  ask  the  speaker  what  she  is  talking  about;  3)  make  a  vague  remaik,  e.g.,  'oh, 
that's  nice';  or  4)  respond  to  the  speaker's  ^^arent  motivation,  e.g.,  'you  don't 
seem  very  h^py  about  it.'  Of  these  only  the  first  violates  the  global  relevancy 
rule.  The  other  three  options  are  attempts  at  making  the  issue  apparent  when  the 
topical  route  of  the  talk,  set  up  by  prior  utterances,  is  ambiguous. 

Several  linguistic  devices  are  used  to  create  and  signal  both  topical  and 
discursive  relevance,  including  the  use  of  opening  utterances  that  clearly 
establish  the  issue  and  frame  the  rhetorical  structure.  The  utterance  'so  what  are 
you  doing  this  weekend',  for  example,  is  conventionally  used  to  set  the  topic  as 
wedcend  activities,  and  the  rhetcxical  structure  as  an  accounting  of  possible 
events.  Also,  the  use  of  ellipsis  makes  clear  the  distinction  between  old  and  new 
information.  As  the  interaction  unfolds,  known  information  pertinent  to  the 
tc^ic  is  generally  not  repeated,  or  infrequently  rqieated  so  that  what  is  novel  cr 
new  to  the  issue-at-hand  can  be  highlighted,  and  thus  made  salient  to  the 
interactants.  In  this  way,  interactants  are  able  to  develc^  a  base  of  shared 
knowledge  about  the  topic,  attenuating  the  possibility  that  they  will  become 
confused  about  the  issue  and  thus  about  how  to  make  relevant  moves  (Halliday, 
1994;  Mentis,  1994).  A  final  example  of  a  conventional  way  that  topical 
cdnsT&nct  is  established  and  maintained  is  via  the  collocation  of  related  lexical 
items,  i.e.,  the  use  of  words  that  co-occur  in  issue-bounded  talk,  and  reiteration, 
i.e.,  the  use  of  wwds  that  have  a  common  referent  (Clark,  1992;  Halliday,  1994; 
McCarthy,  1994).  Clark  (1992,  p.  374)  calls  these  lexical  neighborhoods  and 
through  fliem  we  learn  to  associate  words  that  aiq)ear  together  frequently  and,  in 
trying  to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  a  new  word,  we  use  the  surrounding  topically 
oriented  wwds  to  help  narrow  and  refine  our  possible  choices. 

In  sum,  participating  in  an  interactive  (XBCtice  involves  a  range  of 
competencies,  one  of  which  involves  attending  to  and  developing  an  issue  in 
discursively  ^Dpropriate  ways.  To  do  otherwise  at  the  very  least  eng^Klers 
confusion  among  tfie  participants  about  what  is  happening,  and,  more  seriously, 
makes  suspect  the  interactant's  interactional  competence. 

Sociocultural  Theory  of  Development  and  Classroom  Practices 

Important  to  the  investigation  here  is  not  only  what  people  do  when  they 
engage  in  interactive  practices  as  competent  interactants,  but  how  they  develop 
this  competence.  According  to  sociocultural  theoies  of  development  (Vygotsky, 
1978;  Wertsch,  1991, 1994;  Wertsch  &  Bivens,  1992)  our  linguistic,  cognitive, 
and  social  development  as  ccxnpetent  members  of  our  communities  and  groups  is 
socioculturally  constructed,  i.e.,  "[it]  is  inherently  linked  to  the  cultural, 
institutional  and  historical  settings  in  which  it  occurs"  (Wertsch,  1994,  p.  203). 
Through  participation  with  others  who  are  more  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
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significant  resources  of  an  activity  one  leams  to  ^prqmate  the  skills  needed  for 
competent  perfonnance. 

From  this  perspective,  then,  learning  leads  development  (Newman  & 
Holzman,  1993).  That  is  to  say,  both  the  definition  of  individual  growth  and 
directi(xi  that  growth  takes  are  partially  dependent  on  the  sociocultural 
environment  in  which  one  develops.  This  environment  includes:  (1)  the 
historical  aixl  cultural  knowledge  and  practices  that  are  prevalent  in  and 
significant  to  one's  surrounding  community;  (2)  the  goals  embedded  in  the 
practices,  explicitly  or  implicitly  articulated;  and  (3)  the  trajectories  of  actions 
socioculturally  sanctioned  as  apfHopiate  options  in  the  pursuit  of  these  goals. 
The  means  by  which  a  community's  jffactices  are  realized  are  themselves 
particularly  significant  to  the  members'  develoimient  in  that  they  are  the 
structuring  agents  of  both  the  form  and  content  of  what  gets  learned  (Wertsch. 
1991).  Also  significant,  the  guidance  that  is  provided  by  those  who  are  more 
expat  participants  in  these  p-actices  can  take  many  forms,  and  includes 
modeling,  providing  explicit  directions,  and  coaching  (Rogoff,  1990;  Wertsch  & 
Bivens,  1992). 

The  develojMnent  of  the  ability  to  interact  in  the  target  language  is  a 
significant  goal  of  foreign  language  learning.  Toward  this  end,  teachers  of  these 
classes  are  exhwted  to  jHovide  'sustained  comprehensible  input'  and  to  engage 
the  students  in  'natural  conversation'  in  the  target  language  in  order  to  promote 
such  develq)ment  (Krashen,  1989;  Hadley,  1993).  If  learning  indeed  leads 
development,  and  the  develc^xnent  of  interactional  competence  in  the  target 
language  is  a  significant  instructional  goal  in  FL  classrooms,  then  research  on 
classroom  discourse  must  take  into  account  the  larger  interactive  environment  (rf 
these  classrooms  in  ader  to  discover  the  practices  of  this  'sustained 
comprehensible  input'  into  which  learners  are  being  guided.  Knowing  what 
these  practices  look  like,  e.g.,  their  purposes  and  the  typical  unfolding  of  moves, 
would  help  us  to  better  articulate  our  expectations  of  learners'  communicative 
development.  We  could  then  make  informed  decisions  about  what  is  actually 
happening  in  FL  classrooms  and  whether  it  jHOvides  few  the  devel(^ment  of 
interactional  competence  in  ways  that  are  ^jpropriate  to  the  learners'  social, 
academic  aiKl  other  interactional  needs. 


INTERACTIVE  PRACTICES  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

INTERACTIONAL  COMPETENCE  IN  A  FIRST  YEAR 

SPANISH    LANGUAGE   CLASSROOM 


The  study  repcxled  upon  here  is  inframed  by  the  theoretical  issues 
summarized  earlier,  and  motivated  by  the  need  i(x  empirical  data  which  address 
the  concerns  noted  above.  The  question  guiding  the  analysis  was: 
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How  is  topic  development  and  management  discursively  realized  in  an 
interactive  ixactice  focusing  on  'speaking'  in  a  first  year  Spanish 
language  classroom? 

Method 

Setting  and  Participants 

The  high  school  £rom  which  the  data  are  taken  is  located  in  a  small 
university  city  of  a  southeastern  state.  The  classroom  community  was 
comprised  of  one  Anglo-American  male  teacho"  and  15  students.  Of  these,  six 
were  male,  and  four  were  African-American  (two  females  and  two  males).  All 
but  one  student  were  ninth  graders,  and  all  were  studying  Spanish  for  the  first 
time.  These  students  indicated  on  a  questionnaire  that  was  given  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  that  they  were  taking  Spanish  because  they  were  required 
to  do  so.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  in  the  state  where  the  school  is  located,  the 
study  of  a  FL  is  required  only  fw  those  who  are  'college-bound. ' 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  teacher  had  been  a  language  teacher  of  both 
Spanish  and  French  for  over  fifteen  years.  He  was  the  chair  of  the  department  oi 
foreign  languages  at  the  school,  and  was  quite  active  in  the  local,  regional  and 
state  organizations  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  His  peers,  both 
native  and  nonnative  speakers  of  Spanish,  considered  him  to  be  very  proficient  in 
his  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  Spanish.  He  was  strongly  committed  to 
providing  a  Spanish  language  environment  for  the  students  and  to  helping  them 
develop  their  ability  to  orally  use  the  language.  Thus,  he  spent  most  of  the  class 
time  talking  in  Spanish. 

Description  and  Collection  of  Data 

The  class  was  visited  weekly  throughout  the  1992-1993  school  year  for  a 
total  of  37  visits,  30  of  which  were  audio  recorded  Thirteen  of  these  class 
meetings  were  also  video  recorded.  Field  notes  were  also  taken  during  each  of 
the  visits.  In  addition  to  being  observed,  the  students  were  interviewed  as  a 
group  on  four  separate  occasions,  once  early  in  each  semester,  and  once  towards 
the  end  of  each  semester.  The  teacher  was  intaviewed  on  six  separate  occasions. 

The  audio  tapes  were  transcribed  in  four  stages.  Initially,  the  first  30 
minutes  of  each  50-minute  tape  were  transcribed  by  a  research  assistant.'*  These 
transcriptions  were  then  passed  to  the  teacher.  As  he  listened  to  the  tapes,  he 
modified  the  transcriptions,  adding  notes  of  clarification  where  he  thought  they 
were  needed.  The  tapes  were  checked  against  the  transcripts  one  more  time  each 
by  the  research  assistant  and  the  principal  investigator.  The  few  discrq)ancies 
that  occurred  over  what  was  said  on  the  tapes  were  resolved  through  discussicms 
among  the  three.  Where  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  talk  was  noted  as 
'unintelligible.' 
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Data   Analysis 

Because  of  the  significant  role  that  the  teacher  plays  in  setting  up  and 
maintaining  the  significant  practices  of  the  classroom,  particularly  in  the  first 
year  of  language  study,  I  decided  to  use  this  teacher's  framing  of  the  data  as  the 
official  coding  scheme.  Following  the  initial  transcriptions,  the  teacher  was 
asked  to  label  the  various  practices  embedded  in  the  talk  of  each  of  the  30  taped 
classes  accwding  to  what  he  thought  was  h^pening.  He  used  such  labels  a*^ 
'transitioning',  'disciplining  a  student'  and  'drilUng  subject/verb  agreement,'  He 
also  indicated  the  points  in  the  talk  at  which  these  practices  began  and  ^ded 
where  there  was  some  overlap,  and  even  those  places  where  he  was  unsure  of 
what  was  going  on. 

The  main  concern  in  this  study  is  the  mteractive  practice  labeled  by  the 
teacher  as  'practicing  speaking'.  This  was  chosen  because,  according  to  the 
teacher  it  was  significant  to  his  goal  of  developing  the  students'  ability  to 
participate  in  'natural  conversation'  in  Spanish.  Perhaps  because  of  the  teacha's 
instructional  intent,  this  activity  was  accomplished  almost  solely  by  talk.  The 
use  of  visual  or  other  aids  to  move  the  talk  along  was  infrequent.  Instead,  it  was 
the  talk  produced  by  the  teacher  to  which  the  students  had  to  orient  in  order  to 
engage  in  the  practice.  'Natural  conversation'  was  also  the  most  frequently 
occurring  practice  over  the  course  of  the  semester. 

After  the  coding  process,  the  ten  class  meetings  of  the  first  semester  in 
which  the  practice  appeared  woe  analyzed.  The  total  amount  of  time  spent 
engaging  in  this  practice  was  close  to  30%  of  the  total  amount  of  class  time 
(defined  as  the  first  30  minutes  of  all  fourteen  class  meetings  reoxded  and 
transcribed  during  the  first  semester).  From  this  analysis  a  prototypical  model  of 
the  conventional  ways  in  which  topics  woe  initiated  and  discursively  develqjed 
was  constructed 

Findings 

The  discussi(Mi  of  the  findings  focuses  on  two  main  concerns:  (1)  the 
rhetorical  structures  which  pattem  the  talk  and  develop  the  topics;  and  (2)  the  use 
of  three  linguistic  resources  which  establish  the  coherence  of  utterances.  Each  is 
addressed  in  tum.^ 

Topics  and  Rhetorical  Structure 

The  conventional  rhetorical  structure  of  this  jM^ctice  is:  Teacher: 
Initiate  >  Student:  Respond  >  Teacher  Evaluate/Follow-up,  a  pattem  which  is 
reflective  of  most  classroom  talk  (Barnes,  1992;  Cazden,  1988;  Mehan,  1985; 
Wells,  1993;  see  also  Markee,  this  volume).  The  general  set  of  moves  involves 
the  teacher  making  an  assertion  ami/or  asking  a  related  questicm  to  which  a 
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Student  responds.  The  teacher  then  repeats  the  student's  response  and  asks  the 
same  or  similar  question  of  another  student  Two  examples  of  this  are  ctxitained 
in  Excerpt  1  (See  Appendix  fw  English  translation). 


Excerpt  1 


1    T: 


Example  1  (from  Lesson  A) 

es  miisica>L  not  mUsicaSnot 

no 

es  musicai  .  es  miisicai  .  es  milsicai 

ahora  senor  .  te  gustaf    te  gusta  la  musicat 

no  me  gustai 

no  me  gusta -I 

no  me  gusta  i 

no  me  gusta  la  musicaite  gusta  la  musicat 

no  me  gusta  la  musica  i  \te  gusta  la  musica  T 

Ll  do  si  si  yeah  si 
aw  man  where  you  goin^ 

sC  me  gusta  la  mdsicai  te  gusta  la  musical 
sU 

Example  2  (from  Lesson  B) 

cantar  cantar  cantar  si  si  me  gusta  cantar  me  gusta 

cantor  te  gusta  cantar  T 

si 

oh  si  a  ti  te  gusta  cantar  t  te  gusta  cantar  t 

si  me  gusta  cantar 

may  bien   irmy  bien  si  y  Jamaal  te  gusta  cantar  f 

uhmf 

te  gusta  cantar T  (sings  loudly)  ca::nta::r 

(sings  softly)  ca::nta::r 

s(  te  gustaf 

s(  me  gusta 

s(  me  gusta  cantar l  me  gusta  cantari  si  si 

The  typical  process  by  which  topics  are  initiated  and  develc^xd  within  this 
structure  is  best  described  as  "local  lexical  chaining."  In  this  process  coherence 
between  utterances  is  created  by  linking  lexical  items  through  the  repetition  of 
all  or  part  of  the  previous  utterance.  There  is  no  apparent  larger  topical  issue, 
agenda,  or  goal  to  which  the  talk  is  oriented.  That  is,  the  practice  does  not  begin 
with  the  raising  of  an  issue  or  task  needing  to  be  resolved,  or  with  an  apparent 
social  agenda,  such  as  'getting  to  know  each  other  better.*  Instead,  in  every  case, 
it  is  begun  by  the  teacher  with  a  question,  e.g.,  es  musica,  no  [it's  music,  right] 
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(Example  1  line  1),  or  te  gusta  cantar  [do  you  like  to  sing]  (Example  2  line  2). 
The  next  utterance  is  either  a  repetition  of  the  entire  jH^^eding  utterance  or  of 
just  one  or  two  lexical  items,  to  which  the  next  ^)eaker  may  add  a  different  but 
syntactically  related  word.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  teacher  asks  the  same 
question  of  several  students,  the  three-part  initiate-respond-evaluate  (IRE) 
sequence  is  repeated  (e.g..  Example  1  lines  4-13).  It  is  this  chaining  of  lexical 
items  which  binds  one  utterance  to  the  next  in  the  unfolding  talk,  and  not  any 
larger  topical  focus. 

The  lexical  events  that  are  used  to  initiate  and  chain  the  talk  are  locally 
determined  That  is,  they  address  something  to  which  both  the  teacher  and 
students  can  immediately  orient.  Quite  often,  for  example,  the  topic  used  in 
opening  the  talk  is  related  to  the  day  on  which  the  {H^actice  is  occurring.  The 
teacher  may  ask  either  what  day  it  is  and  whether  students  like  that  day,  or  if  it  is 
a  special  day,  such  as  the  first  day  back  after  Thanksgiving  vacation,  what  the 
students  did  during  the  vacation.  At  other  times,  the  teacher  uses  an  aid  such  as 
t^)e-recOTded  music,  ot  a  hand-held  object  to  capture  the  students'  attention.  In 
Example  1  (in  Excerpt  1,  above),  for  example,  the  teacher  begins  by  playing  a 
ispQ  of  songs  by  Glwia  Estefan.  After  about  30  seconds,  the  tape  is  turned  off, 
and  the  teacher  asks  the  students  ej  miis/ca,  no  [it's  music,  right].  This  in  turn 
leads  to  a  chaining  of  utterances  joined  by  the  terms  te  gusta  [you  like]  me  gusta 
[I  like]  and  la  musica  [the  music].  In  Example  2,  the  teacher  begins  by  lexically 
chaining  to  the  preceding  activity  with  the  word  cantar  [to  sing]  which  is  the  last 
word  uttered  in  that  activity.  In  no  case,  however,  does  the  evocation  of  these 
local  events  lead  to  any  topical  talk  about  them.  The  playing  of  the  t^Ded 
music,  i<x  instance,  does  not  lead  into  talk  about  the  tape,  the  music,  or  the 
person  singing.  Nor  does  an  opening  utterance  in  which  students  are  asked  what 
they  did  on  the  previous  wedcend  lead  to  an  e>q)ected  recounting  and/or 
comparison  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  teacher  and  students. 


Figure  1:     Lexical  Chaining 
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Figure  1  is  a  diagram  of  the  piocess  of  *local  lexical  chaining.'  A  represents  a 
forward  moving  sequence,  in  which  each  utterance  is  lexically  tagged  to  those 
preceding  and  following  it  B  represents  a  repeated-utterances  sequence,  when  the 
teacher  and  students  are  engaged  in  the  IRE-like  sequence  of  'Teacher  assertion- 
expressive/related  question  >  Student:  response  >  Teacher  repetition  of  student 
response.'  In  some  cases,  the  next  utterance  does  not  repeat  an  item  from  the 
pr«:eding  move,  but  is  motivated  by  some  local  nonverbal  movement  such  as 
the  ^?pearance  of  someone  at  the  classroom  docff,  which  changes  the  teacher's 
attentional  focus.  This  slight  iM-eak  in  the  chaining  is  indicated  by  C.  The 
chaining  process  picks  up  again  after  these  slight  breaks,  however,  and  the 
ensuing  moves  are  once  again  lexically  hnked  to  each  other.  As  the  chaining 
continues,  there  is  a  degree  of  lexical  drifting  that  occurs,  so  that  during  any  one 
class,  what  they  initially  appear  to  be  'talking  about'  is  different  from  what  they 
are  'talking  about'  by  the  end  of  the  practice. 

Interestingly,  each  subsequent  time  the  class  engages  in  this  activity,  the 
amount  of  lexical  drifting  increases.  This  increase  is  apparent  when  comparing 
Lessons  A  and  B,  which  occurred  about  6  weeks  apart  In  the  first,  up  until 
Santiago  makes  a  move  to  redirect  the  talk  (Lesson  A  line  61,  see  Appendix), 
the  lexical  drift  across  the  previous  utterances  is  slight.  There  are  two  lexical 
items,  me/te  gusta,  and  la  musica  that  are  used  as  the  primary  links  in  the  chain, 
but  many  of  the  utterances  are  simple  repetitions.  Because  there  are  few  lexical 
additions  to  these  utterances,  little  lexical  drifting  occurs.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  more  apparent  drifting  in  Lesson  B.  The  teacher  begins  by 
claiming  that  he  likes  to  sing  (Excerpt  1,  Example  2,  line  1),  then  chains  several 
lexically  related  utterances  (e.g.,  I  like  to  sing,  do  you  like  to  sing).  The 
attention  then  moves  to  the  display  of  a  cartcxMi  of  Bill  Clinton  playing  the 
saxophone,  to  the  mention  of  the  entire  Clinton  family,  to,  finally,  talk  about 
Roger,  the  brother  of  Bill  Clinton.  These  last  utterances  are  linked  to  the  earlio- 
ones  by  the  use  of  gusta  and  cantar  (see  Excerpt  2). 

Excerpt  2 

62  T:  stt..a  Roger  le  gusta  tocar  el  saxophone  T 

63  Several  Ss:no  no 

64  T:  noi  .  no  le  gusta  tocar  el  saxophone  J'  qui  le  gusta 

65  haceri  qui  le  gusta  haceri 

66  Male  S:  cantar 

67  T:  s(  le  gusta  cantar  s(  a  Roger  Clinton  es  un  cantante  sfT 

68  MaleS:  [  sU 

69  T:  L  le  gusta  cantar  le  gusta  bueno 

Beginning  on  line  70  the  teacher  inserts  a  short  explanation  of  the  use  d" 
gusta  almost  as  an  aside,  but  then  quickly  moves  back  into  the  lexical  chaining 
IH"ocess: 
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Excerpt  3 

116  T:  pero  te  gusta  Monica  te  gusta   comer  gatost  te  gusta  comer  gaiosT 

117  Monica:     sU 

118  T:  s(  o  noJ'SLi  ok  .  me  gusta  .  me  gusta 

119  Monica:     me   gusta 

120  T:  comer  gatos 

121  Monica:     comer  gatos 

111  T:  comprendes  comericomer  T  yum  yum  gatos S  Sylvester  Garfield 

123  Female  S:  catsT 

124  T:  sd  A  Monica  le   gusta  comer  gatos i 

125  Female  S:  she  likes  to  eat  cats! 

1 26  T:  sti  por  supuesto 

127  Several  S:  (laughter,  simultaneous  talk) 

128  Male  S:      you  been  eatin  cats 

129  Monica:     no 

130  T:  an  ahh  no  ok  an  me 

131  Monica:      (very  softly)  no  me 

132  T:  comer  gatos  si.    name  gusta  comer  gatos  bueno  Monica  a  mi  si  me 

133  gusta  comer  gatos  en  pizzai  en  pizzai  \    solo  en  pizza  solo  en  pizza 

134  Female  S:  L  you  have  cats  on  pizzaT 


He  repeats  the  ERE  sequence  of  moves  with  which  he  began  the  practice,  and  the 
drifting  begins  again.  The  utterances  are  chained  by  the  use  of  some  form  of 
'gusta'  and  move  from  asking  about  liking  to  sing,  to  asking  about  liking  to  eat 
cats  Oines  116-134).  The  teacher  then  adds  to  his  initial  assertion  about  liking 
to  eat  cats  by  chaining  on  to  each  next  utterance  one  lexical  item.  This  chaining 
propels  the  talk  forward  in  game-like  fashion,  and  the  utterances  move  from" 
'being  about'  eating  cats,  to  eating  pizza  with  cats,  to  eating  pizza  with  cats  and 
chocolate.  The  practice  finally  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  teacher  with  what  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  humorous  comment  on  the  consequences  of  eating  pizza 
with  cats  (Excerpt  4). 

Excerpt  4 

150  1:me  encanta  comer  pizza  con  gatos  y  chocolate  si  si  muy  bien  no  si 

151  the  only  problem  is  you  get  heartburn  nine  times  si   es  la  unica 

152  problema.  el  unico  problema  eh  me  encanta 

153  por  favor   ok 

It  is  clear  that  the  intended  direction  of  topic  development  and  management 
in  this  practice  is  toward  the  development  of  local  conversational  coherence,  i.e., 
the  connecting  of  utterances  via  lexical  ties  as  opposed  to  some  larger  issue. 
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This  focus  is  most  visible  when  students  attempt  to  violate  it,  i.e.,  when  they 
try  to  figure  out  the  larger  issue  to  which  the  utterances  are  orienting.  As  stated 
earlier,  there  are  a  few  ccxiventional  strategies  used  by  interactants  to  make  their 
utterances  globally  coherent  with  a  prior  ambiguously  relevant  utterance.  They 
may  ask  the  speaker  what  she  is  talking  about,  make  a  vague  remark,  or  respond 
to  the  speaker's  apparent  motivation  behind  the  utterance.  There  is  evidence  here 
showing  that  students  use  all  three,  especially  early  on  in  the  semester,  befwe 
the  local  coherence  rule  is  firmly  set  In  Lesson  A,  line  11  (Excerpt  1),  for 
example,  Rafael  appears  confiised  about  the  discursive  direction  that  the 
unfolding  talk  seems  to  be  taking,  and  asks,  "aw  man  where  you  goin?"  The 
teacher,  however,  does  not  follow  up  on  Rafael's  query,  and  continues  with  the 
chaining.  In  Une  34  (Excerpt  5,  below)  this  same  student  again  expresses  his 
frustration  at  not  following  the  topical  flow  by  uttering,  "if  you'd  speak  English 
I'd  understand."  In  lines  41-42  Rafael  finally  makes  a  guess  about  the  topic,  but 
this  utterance,  like  the  others,  is  not  taken  up  by  the  teacher. 


(loudly)  es  musica  de  Gloria  Estefan  i 
Several  Ss:  r(unintelligible  talk) 
L(T  writes  on  board } 
if  you'd  ^3eak  English  I'd  understand 

si  Gloria  Estefan  . .  Pon  Poncherelo  te  gusta  Gloria  Estefan^ 
sU 

who's  r  Gloria  EstefanT 
L  me  s(    gusta 
s(i  me  gusta  me  gusta  Gloria  Estefan 
r  s(>L  me  gusta  Gloria  Estefan 
L  oh  that's  the  person  who  was 
singing  that  song  that's  the  person  who  was  singing  that  song 

Other  students  in  this  practice  also  attempt  to  figure  out  the  issue  to  which 
the  talk  is  orienting  (Excerpt  6).  In  line  61,  for  example,  Santiago  makes  an 
attempt  to  contribute  what  could  be  considered  a  topic  associated  utterance,  if  the 
issue  were  indeed  'talk  about  artists  and  their  music'  when  he  asks  the  teacher  if 
he  has  heard  of  a  particular  Spanish  singing  group.  Initially,  the  teacher  tries  to 
incOTporate  the  student's  contribution  into  the  lexical  chaining  process.  Rather 
than  respond  directly  to  the  question  posed,  the  teacher  asks  Santiago  if  he  likes 
the  group  that  he  named  (line  64).  In  responding,  Santiago  does  not  realize  that 
the  intent  behind  the  question  is  to  continue  the  lexical  chain.  Instead,  he  takes 
the  teacher's  question  as  a  display  of  interest  and  an  invitation  to  ackl  more 
topically  relevant  information  about  the  group,  which  he  attempts  to  do  (line 
65).  This  next  move  of  Santiago's,  however,  has  the  potential  to  dislodge  the 
talk  from  the  chaining  process. 
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Excerpt  6 

61 

Santiago: 

62 

T: 

63 

Santiago: 

64 

T: 

65 

Santiago: 

66 

T: 

67 

Santiago: 

68 

T: 

69 

70 

Ss: 

71 

T: 

72 

73 

MaleS: 

74 

Rafael: 

75 

Laura: 

76 

Julio: 

77 

Rafael: 

78 

Santiago: 

79 

80 

T: 

81 

hey  can  we  listen  to  some  Spanish  rap  called  the 

Spanish  (unintelligible) 

perddnt 

(repeats  the  name  [unintelligible]) 

te  gustat 

yeah  f  (unintelligible  talk) 

L  ah  bueno  fantdsiico  tienes  la  cinta  T 
yeah 

s(  Tla  cinta  es  es  la  (goes  to  get  cassette  tape)  aquf 
(holds  up  tape) 
la  cinta  clase  la  cinta 
la  cinta 

si:::  si  la  cinta  tienes  la  cinta  de:::  (unintelligible) 
tu  tienes  la  cinta  T  la  cinta  T 
where 'd  you  get  it 
where'd  you  get  it 
do  you  have  it  on  tape 
do  you  have  it  on  tape 
do  you  have  it  on  tape 
I  don't  have  it  on  tape  I  saw  it  in  a  store 
I  saw  it  in  a  r  store 

lo::::h   cdmpramelo  4^  eht 
ok  bueno  fantdstico  i 


Thus,  the  teacher  makes  an  effort  to  bring  the  talk  back  under  his  leadership  by 
seizing  on  the  word  cinta  [tape]  and  using  it  in  an  assertion/question-response 
chaining  sequence  (lines  66-72).  The  students,  however,  seem  to  have  become" 
interested  in  the  line  of  possible  talk  opened  by  the  student  and  a  flurry  of  moves 
ensues  as  they  simultaneously  try  to  help  the  student  figure  out  what  the  teacher 
is  asking  and  offer  new  lines  of  questions  about  the  music,  e.g.,  where  the 
student  got  it  (lines  73-79).  These  utterances  help  to  move  the  talk  further  away 
from  the  chaining  process,  and  apparently  out  of  the  teacher's  control.  In 
response,  the  teacher  takes  the  first  available  opportunity  to  close  down  this 
interactional  path.  He  chooses  not  to  expand  upon  the  information  made 
available  by  the  student,  and  in  fact,  seems  to  brush  the  student's  move  off  when 
he  says  in  line  80  cdmpramelo,  eh  [buy  it  for  me,  eh].  Once  he  has  the  floor,  he 
quickly  switches  into  a  new  practice  Oines  81).  There  are  fewer  evident  attempts 
by  the  students  to  establish  global  topical  coherence  in  each  subsequent  practice 
during  the  semester. 

In  sum,  the  practice  is  structured  much  like  typical  classroom  discourse  in 
that  the  moves  are  for  the  most  pan  limited  to  teacher-initiated  utterances. 
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student  responses,  and  teacher  follow-ups.  Unlike  much  classroom  and  other 
discourse,  however,  the  process  of  develq)ing  topics  is  limited  to  lexical 
chaining.  What  most  often  counts  as  a  relevant  next  move  is  an  utterance  which 
repeats  a  part  of  the  preceding  utterance  and  adds  its  own  lexical  link.  There  is 
no  attention  to  the  development  of  any  issue  such  as  'talking  about  artists  and 
their  music'  or  'discussing  food  jwieferOTces.'  In  fact,  student  moves  which 
attempt  to  do  so  are  more  or  less  ignored  by  the  teacher  and  thus  made  irrelevant 
to  the  develq)ment  of  the  interaction.  Furthermore,  lexical  drifting  increases 
over  time. 

Linguistic    Resources 

While  there  are  several  devices  that  may  be  used  to  develq)  coherence  across 
utterances,  three  are  of  c(Micem  here:  (1)  queuing  utterances  setting  the  topic  and 
rhetorical  structure  that  will  frame  the  unfolding  talk;  (2)  the  use  of  ellipsis  to 
make  salient  that  which  is  novel  to  the  topic;  and  (3)  the  collocation  of  related 
vocabulary  items. 

As  pointed  out  earUer,  opening  utterances,  in  all  cases  made  by  the  teacher, 
are  limited  to  c(xnmenting  upon  and  asking  a  question  about  a  local  event,  e.g., 
an  object  held  by  the  teacher,  or  the  day  on  which  the  lesson  is  being  held.  Early 
in  the  semester  the  students  react  to  these  openings  as  possible  topic  indicators, 
and  their  utterances  are  usuaUy  attempts  at  making  globally  relevant  moves.  For 
example,  in  Lesson  B,  when  the  students  are  shown  the  picture  of  President 
Clinton  on  the  overhead  projector,  many  of  them  apparently  think  the  pw^tice  is 
moving  into  talk  about  Clinton  and  offer  potentially  topic-relevant  information, 
e.g.,  the  names  of  his  family  members,  that  he  is  {M^esident,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  appeared  on  the  Arsenio  Hall  Show^.  Each  of  these  moves  is  tokenly 
attended  to  by  the  teacha-  with  an  utterance  such  as  'sf  or  'no.'  At  no  time, 
however,  does  he  add  to  any  of  them,  as  he  is  interested  in  eliciting  the  name  of 
President  Clinton's  brother,  apparently  so  that  he  can  get  on  with  the  lexical 
chaining  with  which  he  begins  the  practice.  Once  a  student  provides  the  name, 
the  teacher  immediately  moves  back  to  lexical  chaining.  Outside  of  the 
infrequent  use  of  discourse  markers  such  as  bueno  [good]  or  'ok'  to  indicate  that 
the  practice  is  beginning,  there  are  no  utterances  that  are  used  in  any  detectable 
way  that  make  apparent  what  the  topic  and  its  discursive  development  are  likely 
to  be. 

Ellipsis  is  anothCT  available  resource  for  developing  topical  ccrfierence.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  is  partially  achieved  by  providing  enough  information  in 
any  one  utterance  to  indicate  whether  the  information  is  new  or  already  known. 
Once  the  topic  is  established  we  generally  do  not  repeat  old  information  but 
ratha  include  just  enough  to  connect  it  to  the  new  topical  information  being 
provided  In  Uie  j^actice  examined  here,  there  is  littie  use  of  topical  ellipsis. 
Rather,  there  is  much  repetition  of  information  from  utterance  to  utterance 
making  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  be  able  to  figure  out  'what  is  pertinent'  or 
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'what  is  to  be  learned'  here.  In  fact,  where  students  try  to  use  the  device,  where 
they  try  to  provide  a  short  answer  to  a  question,  for  example,  the  teacher  corrects 
their  responses  by  having  them  provide  the  already-known-information.  And, 
whether  they  provide  it  or  not,  the  teacher  usually  repeats  their  answers  and  adds 
to  them  whatever  information  was  left  out.  Excerpt  7  (below)  provides  a  nice 
example  of  this.  Here,  the  teacher  asks  Julio  the  question  te  gusta  la  mUsica  [do 
you  like  the  music]'  to  which  he  appropriately  responds  no  me  gusta  [I  don't  like 
it].  The  teacher  repeats  Julio's  answer  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  get  him  to  self- 
correct  and  provide  more  infcamation.  Julio,  however,  only  repeats  his  original 
statement.  The  teacher  then  follows  up  Julio's  response  with  the  complete 
utterance,  evidently  serving  as  a  correction  to  the  student's  elliptic  one. 

Excerpt  7 

5  Julio:  no  me  gusta  i 

6  T:  no  me  gusta  i 
1    Julio:  no  me  gustai 

8  T:  no  me  gusta  la  musical  te  gusta  la  musicat 

9  no  me  gusta  la  musicai  te  gusta  la  musicat 

There  are  times  throughout  the  semester  that  the  teacher  uses  ellipsis  in 
seemingly  appropriate  ways.  In  Excerpt  8  (below),  for  example,  the  teacher  asks 
Mercedes  the  qiKStion,  te  gusta  cantor  [do  you  like  to  sing]  to  which  she 
responds  s(  [yes].  In  respcwiding  oh,  s([o\i  yes]  the  teacher  jHDvides  what  could 
be  cwisidered  an  aligning  move,  a  conventionally  ^jpropriate  response  used  to 
signal  understanding  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  ground.  Neither  the 
teacher  n<x  the  student,  however,  makes  a  next  move  to  extend  the  talk.  Instead, 
the  teacher  moves  cxi  to  ask  two  different  students  the  same  question: 


te  gusta  cantart 

si 

oh  s(  a  ti  te  gusta  cantart  te  gusta  cantart 

s(  me  gusta  cantar 

muy  bien   muy  bien  s(  y  Jamaal  te  gusta  cantart 

uhmf 

te  gusta  cantart  (sings  loudly)  ca::nta::r 

(sings  softly)  ca::nta::r 

s(  te  gusta  t 

s(  me  gusta 

s(  me  gusta  cantar  i  me  gusta  cantar i  s(  s( 

Interestingly,  the  responses  to  these  students  differ.  To  the  first,  Andrea,  who 
answers  the  questicxi  with  more  information  than  necessary  to  maintain 
cdieroKe  (lines  4-6),  he  does  not  reqx)nd  with  an  aligning  move.   Rather,  he 


Excerpt  8 

2 

T: 

3 

Mercedes: 

4 

T: 

5 

Andrea: 

6 

T: 

7 

Rafael: 

8 

T: 

9 

Rafael: 

10 

1  T: 

11 

Rafael: 

12 

:  T: 

ccerpt9 
116T: 

1 17  Monica: 

118  T: 

1 19  Monica: 

120  T: 

121  Monica: 
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provides  an  evaluative  muy  bien,  evidently  rewarding  her  for  answering  in  a 
complete  sentence.  To  the  second  student,  whose  response  is  an  apfH-cpiately 
elliptic  one  (line  11),  the  teacher  responds  by  repeating  the  student's  utterance 
and  adding  to  it  the  bit  of  already-known-infOTmation  (line  12).  Here,  it  seems 
that  the  teacher  intends  his  utterance  to  function  as  a  model  of  expected  talk  for 
this  student. 

Occasionally,  the  teacher  verbally  jH^ompts  the  students  to  re^xxid  with  the 
complete,  and  already-known-infOTmation,  For  example,  to  his  question  te  gusta 
comer  gatos  [do  you  like  to  eat  cats]  (Excerpt  9,  line  1 16),  Monica  replies  with  a 
'yes.'  The  teacher  repeats  the  entire  utterance  evidently  to  get  Monica  to  repeat  it 
as  well,  which  she  eventually  does  (lines  118-121). 


pero  te  gusta  Monica  te  gusta  comer  gatos  t  te 

gusta  comer  gatosT 

sU 

sio  noi  ...sLl  ok  .  me  gusta  .  me  gusta 

me  gusta 

comer  gatos 

comer  gatos 

It  seems  then  that  the  use  of  ellipsis  to  maintain  cdier^ice  across  utterances  in 
this  iH^tice  is  infinequent  and  variable  when  used.  When  some  students  try  to 
use  it  to  respond  to  a  question,  the  teacher  often  makes  it  clear  that  the  students' 
responses  must  include  both  old  and  new  information.  In  other  cases,  the  teacher 
allows  elliptic  responses. 

A  last  resource  used  by  interactants  to  establish  and  maintain  topical 
cdierence  is  the  use  of  related  and  co-occurring  lexical  items  to  tie  utterances 
together  semantically  or  collocationally.  There  are  two  significant  points  to 
make  about  the  use  of  this  device.  First,  although  there  is  an  abundance  oi 
lexical  chaining  that  occurs,  there  is  little  substantive  topic  development  through 
the  use  of  either  semantically  or  collocationally  related  words.  Instead,  there  is  a 
handful  of  wotxIs  that  the  teacher  uses  during  any  one  practice  to  ask  questions 
and  make  comments.  In  Lesson  A,  for  example,  the  four  most  frequentiy  used 
phrases  include  me  gusta,  te  gusta,  la  mlisica,  and  Gloria  Estefan.  Few  other 
related  content  words,  however,  are  used,  at  least  in  Spanish.  There  are  attempts 
by  some  of  the  students  to  exWnd  the  talk  in  English,  and  in  doing  so,  they 
provide  possibilities  for  the  teacher  to  make  some  additional  lexical  connections. 
However,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  these  are  largely  ignored  in  either  language  by 
the  teacher. 

Second,  in  many  instances  the  words  that  are  selected  to  occur  together  are 
not  those  that  OTie  would  normally  expect  to  co-occur.  Excerpts  3  and  4  (above) 
provide  examples  of  this.  In  the  questions  and  comments  the  teacher  poses  to  a 
student,  the  terms  'to  eat'  'pizza'  'chocolate'  and  'cats'  co-occur.     That  their 
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relationship  is  not  an  expected  one  is  evidaiced  by  the  initial  surprise  of  the 
students  when  they  finally  figure  out  what  the  teacho*  has  been  asking  Monica, 
to  wit  'do  you  like  to  eat  cats'  (Excerpt  3,  line  1 16).  While  some  students  find 
these  connections  humorous  (Excerpt  3,  line  127),  Monica  evidently  does  not. 
She  seems  almost  embarrassed  about  getting  caught  expecting  the  expected,  i.e., 
to  be  asked  whether  she  eats  something  that  is  edible,  as  she  does  not  join  in  the 
laughter  and  instead  very  softly  repeats  the  more  ^jpropriate  answer  after  the 
teacher  (Excerpt  3,  line  131).  This  unexpected  collocation  of  word  items 
h^pens  regularly  throughout  the  semester. 

In  sum,  the  ways  that  these  linguistic  resources  get  used  to  create  and 
maintain  topical  cdierence  in  this  practice  is  unlike  their  conventional  use  in 
ordinary  interactive  practices.  In  the  classroom  there  is  little  use  of  conventional 
topic  openers  that  make  clear  what  the  topics  of  discussion  and  rhetorical 
structure  are  likely  to  be.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  same  information  is 
finequ^tly  Tcpesded,  making  it  difficult  to  establish,  use  and  build  upon  a 
common  base  of  knowledge  in  constructing  more  linguistically  and  discursively 
complex  utterances.  Finally,  there  is  little  cognitively  complex  development  of 
woixi  meanings  through  collocation  and  reiteration,  and  that  which  does  occur 
sets  up  rather  unexpected  connections  among  wOTds. 

Discussion 

In  this  study  I  have  analyzed  the  creation  of  an  environment  within  which 
students  are  learning  to  interact  in  Spanish.  Two  related  considerations  follow 
from  the  analysis:  (1)  what  is  considered  relevant  topic  knowledge  and  its 
substantive  development;  and  (2)  the  discursive  structures  by  which  this 
development  takes  place.  I  discuss  the  latter  issue  first 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  typical  discursive  structure  used  by  the  teacher  to 
engage  the  students  in  talk  differs  little  from  that  used  in  standard  classroom  talk 
(Barnes,  1992;  Cazden,  1988).  We  have  learned  from  such  studies  on  classroom 
discourse  (see  Johnson,  1995,  for  a  summary)  that  the  cyclic  IRE  pattern  of 
teacher-student  interaction  limits  the  options  for  student  talk  predominantly  to 
the  speech  activities  of  repeating,  listing,  and  labeling.  Unfortunately,  the 
develq)mental  consequoKes  of  providing  such  a  limited  repertoire  of 
possibilities  for  students  in  any  classroom  are  likely  to  be  as  limited,  as  pointed 
out  by  Wertsch  and  Smolka  (1993)  and  others  (e.g.,  Gutierrez,  1994;  Palincsar  et 
al.,  1993;  Tharp  &  Gallimore,  1991).  That  is,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  students 
will  devetop  the  discursive  forms  and  functions  for  engaging  in  complex, 
extended  talk  about  a  topic  if  they  are  rarely  provided  with  these  more  ccmtiplex 
discursive  fi^mes  and  multiple  opportunities  for  using  them.  This  I^  classroom 
practice,  whose  primary  pedagogical  purpose  is  to  pwovide  opportunities  for 
students  to  engage  in  talk,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  students'  develq)ment  ct 
the  knowledge  of  complex  discursive  patterns  in  the  target  language  nor  ability 
to  use  them. 
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The  seccHid,  and  perh^s  more  significant,  concern  raised  by  the  analysis  has 
to  do  the  students'  learning  about  topic  relevance,  and  atvout  how  topical 
coherence  is  created  within  and  across  utterances.  As  illustrated  in  the  previous 
section,  topic  development  is  defined  and  accomplished  almost  exclusively 
through  lexical  chaining  in  this  classroom.  There  is  no  overarching  topical 
agenda  or  issue,  social  or  academic,  to  which  students  can  appeal  for  judging 
whether  a  move  is  warranted,  or  for  making  decisions  about  how  to  expand  upon 
the  talk  in  topically  relevant  ways.  Additionally,  there  is  little  utilization  erf" 
devices  which  could  help  in  the  construction  of  a  shared  base  of  topical 
knowledge. 

The  potential  consequences  of  this  adher^ce  to  the  local  coherence  rule  are 
several.  First,  the  cues  the  teacher  uses  in  his  fffactice  to  establish  a  common 
object  of  discourse  and  reflection  among  the  students,  i.e.,  'that  which  is  to  be 
learned  or  accomplished'  are  not  those  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  the 
develq)ment  of  cognitively  complex  discursive  knowledge  including  rhetorical 
framewOTks  for  displaying  such  understanding.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  use  other,  equally  complex  js^gmatic  skills  such 
as  inferencing,  anticipating,  and  building  upon  presuppositions  in  the  creation  oi 
topically  complex  thought  In  fact,  much  of  the  interaction  makes  ^parent  that 
the  students  cannot  rely  on  a  set  of  expectations  similar  to  what  they  might  use 
when  interacting  in  other  contexts,  and  therefore  would  do  well  not  to  build  such 
expectations. 

For  example,  as  shown  earlier,  when  Monica  was  asked  whether  she  liked  to 
eat  cats  (Excerpt  3,  line  1 16)  she  found  that  she  could  not  rely  on  her  constructed 
knowledge  of  the  prior  talk  to  infer  a  likely  relevant  answer,  since  she  did  not 
completely  understand  the  question.  In  an  ^jparent  attempt  to  emphasize  his 
point  about  the  unreliability  of  such  knowledge,  the  teacher  first  makes  Monica 
repeat  the  entire  utterance  of  liking  to  eat  cats  (lines  1 19-121).  Then,  in  bringing 
her  re^x)nse  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  class,  he  conducts  what  could  be 
considered  a  public  shaming  of  Monica  for  her  attempt  to  use  what  she  had 
learned  about  the  practice  up  until  that  time  (lines  124-134). 

The  lack  of  any  larger  topical  issue  to  which  the  talk  is  wiented  also  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  students  to  build  topic-related  semantic  knowledge.  As  seen  in 
the  two  excerpts  jHOvided  here,  much  of  the  talk  involves  a  limited  variety  o( 
simple  words  used  in  simplistic  ways,  a  condition  which  varies  little  over  the 
course  of  the  semester.  Because  so  few  words  are  used,  there  is  little  chance  to 
build  knowledge  of  word  meanings  through  their  contextual  and  discursive 
placements,  or  through  their  connections  to  other  words.  Also,  the  connections 
actually  made  are  quite  often  illogical  (e.g.,  lexically  tying  the  eating  of  pizza  to 
the  eating  of  cats),  making  it  equally  difficult  for  the  students  to  use  their 
common  sense  knowledge  developed  from  experiences  in  p^tices  outside  the 
classroom  to  help  make  sense  of  the  jM^tice  here  and  become  a  competent 
participant  in  it.  The  wad  develc^ment  that  does  occur  is  occasi(xially 
cognitively  confusing,  and  almost  always  cognitively  undemanding. 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on  the  sociocultural  perspective  of 
develq)ment,  learning  to  competently  participate  in  an  interactive  practice  occurs 
more  readily  when  the  learners  know  what  is  going  on  i.e.,  the  purpose  of  the 
interaction,  including  what  count  as  relevant  topics  and  rhetorical  structures,  and 
when  the  talk  is  wiented  to  them.  Unfortunately,  little  of  this  kind  of  learning 
potential  is  available  to  the  students  in  the  practice  examined  here.  Students  are 
never  told  what  they  are  doing  nor  "where  they  goin',"  topically,  pedagogically 
or  otherwise.  Furthermore,  since  they  never  really  move  beyond  the  activity  of 
lexical  chaining,  the  learning  potential  embedded  in  what  they  are  exposed  to  is 
quite  limited  and  limiting.  The  interactive  environment,  for  example,  gives 
students  little  they  can  use  as  scaffolds  for  the  subsequent  construction  of  more 
complex  linguistic,  interactive,  and  rhetorical  knowl^ge.  In  additicMi,  memory 
building  about  what  and  how  something  was  said  to  accomplish  a  particular 
interpersonal,  social,  or  academic  goals  is  almost  impossible.  More 
significantly,  such  memory  building  is  not  even  necessary  to  their  participation. 
Extended  participation  in  this  jKS^Uce  offCTS  students  very  little  toward  the 
develq)ment  of  what  is  needed  for  L2  interactional  competence  outside  of  the  FL 
classroom.  At  its  worst,  extended  participation  in  such  a  practice  could  facilitate 
the  development  of  L2  interactional  //jcompetence. 

It  may  be  easy  for  some  in  the  field  of  foreign  and  second  language  learning 
to  dismiss  these  findings.  In  doing  so,  they  may  cite  either  the  students' 
linguistic  naivete  and  inability  to  sustain  more  complex  talk,  or  the  teacha's 
own  incompetence  as  grounds  for  the  kind  of  talk  found  here.  To  claim  the  first 
misconstrues  the  findings  on  the  pactice-specific  nature  of  learning.  As 
discussed  earlier,  what  we  learn  to  do  in  classroom  (and  other)  practices  to  a  large 
degree  depends  on  (1)  what  is  made  available  to  us  in  these  environments  by 
those  considaed  more  expert  in  the  realizations  of  the  practices;  and  (2)  the 
extended  opportunities  we  are  given  to  develop  our  own  abilities  with  these 
experts.  Thus,  what  we  learn  to  do  in  a  FL  classroom  is  partially  determined  by 
what  the  teacher  makes  available.  If  the  environment  doesn't  provide  much  lo  be 
learned,  there  isn't  much  the  students  can  learn.  In  this  case,  then,  concluding 
that  the  kind  of  interactive  environment  found  here  is  inevitable  and  necessary 
due  in  large  part  to  the  students'  linguistic  limitations  begs  the  question. 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  these  findings  as  a  reflection  of  the 
teacher's  own  incompetence  in  Spanish,  and  to  claim  that  this  classroom  is 
unlike  most  other  FL  classrooms.  My  experiences  with  this  teacher  and  my 
own  as  both  teacher  and  student  in  beginning  foreign  language  classrooms,  as 
well  as  those  reported  by  others  (Hall  &  Davis,  1995)  suggest  that  this  teacher  is 
highly  proficient  in  Spanish,  and  that  such  talk  is  quite  common  in  FL 
classrooms  at  least  at  tl^  beginning  levels  of  instruction,  and  is  aMisidoTed  to  be 
adequate  and  app-oimate.  These  intuitions  and  accounts  were  ccMToborated  by 
responses  from  several  expaienced  teachers  of  Spanish  at  both  the  high  school 
and  college  levels  with  whom  I  shared  the  transcripts  of  Lesson  B.  Significantly, 
all  thought  (1)  the  talk  was  like  what  they  jM-ovide  their  own  students;  and  (2) 
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the  teacher  was  being  quite  successful  in  jx-oviding  a  linguistically  rich,  and 
comprehensible  environment  for  his  students.  The  two  aspects  of  the  interaction 
that  were  most  frequently  mentioned  were  the  teacher's  almost  exclusive  use  ol 
Spanish,  and  his  attempts  to  provide  simple  syntax  through  multiple  repetiticms. 
TTius,  at  least  based  on  own  and  others'  experiences  in  the  FL  classroom,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  the  fmdings  are  not  idiosyncratic. 

I  suggest  here  that  a  more  reasonable  explanation  rests  on  the  theoretical  and 
pedagogic  treatment  given  to  terms  such  as  'compH^hensible  input'  'natural 
conversation',  and  'linguistically  rich  environments'  in  research  on  FL  and  SL 
acquisition.  The  theoretical  work  of  Krashen  (1980;  1989)  on  the  nature  of 
language  devel(^ment  has  perh^  brought  most  attention  to  these  terms.  His 
claims  about  the  role  played  by  'meaningful'  teacher  talk  in  the  i^-ocess  oi 
language  learning — claims  which  are  partially  based  on  early  studies  oi 
'motherese'  and  child  language  development  (cf.  Gleason,  1993;  Gallaway  & 
Richards,  1994,  for  summaries  of  such  studies) — have  [H-cxnpted  many 
investigations  on  teacher  and  student  talk  in  L2  classrooms.  Relevant  to  this 
study  is  how  'comprehensible  input'  has  been  c^raticMialized  in  those  studies. 
Generally,  an  input-rich  environment  has  been  defined  as  that  filled  with  such 
features  as  semantically  and  syntactically  simple  constructions,  repetitions, 
rephrasings,  learner  requests  for  clarification  and  confirmation,  and  use  of  back- 
channels  and  fillers  (for  reviews  and  summaries  on  studies  of  comprehensible 
input  see,  e.g.,  Chaudron,  1988;  Crookes  &  Gass  1993;  Pica,  1991,  1994; 
Wesche,  1994).  A  glance  at  the  excerpts  of  talk  provided  here  reveals  that  many 
of  these  features  are  frequently  used  by  both  the  teacher  and  students.  From  one 
perspective  then  the  talk  is  comprehensible.  However,  if  we  use  the  perspective 
of  talk-as-discursive-pBctice,  and  include  such  features  as  those  used  in  topic 
development  and  management  in  defining  'comprehensible  input',  the  talk  no 
l(Miger  spears  so  meaningful  and  rich  in  its  developmental  potential. 

The  concern  then  is  not  how  we  define  the  abilities  of  either  the  teacher  or 
the  students.  Rather,  it  is  with  the  features  of  talk  we  have  OMisidered  to  be 
significant  to  the  creation  of  comprehensible  input.  While  there  is  a  consensus 
that  a  learner's  linguistic  environment  is  a  major  contributor  to  her  development, 
the  way  that  FL  teachers  realize  and  define  this  environment  determines  in  large 
part  what  gets  treated  as  significant  to  FL  learning  in  classrooms.  Considering 
the  findings  of  this  study,  it  becomes  clear  that  providing  interactive 
environments  which  help  facilitate  the  development  of  learners'  L2  interactional 
competence,  particulariy  their  jKactice-^)ecific  discursive  knowledge  and  skills, 
involves  significantly  more  than  the  use  of,  e.g.,  simple  syntax,  multiple 
repetitions,  and  clarification  requests. 

These  findings  also  make  apparent  the  need  f<x  further  investigation  into  the 
interactive  environments  of  FL  classrooms.  Through  more  detailed  analyses  ci 
the  various  activities  accomplished  through  interaction  in  this  environment,  we 
will  probably  find  that  this  talk  has  not  one  generic  discursive  framework,  but 
rather  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  a  wide  variety  of  diverse  practices,  engagement 
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in  which  is  likely  to  jHxxiiK:e  a  variety  of  quite  diverse  -  and  significant  - 
communicative  consequences  in  the  learners.  Consequently,  differences  in  how 
FL  classrooms  define  and  structure  their  interactive  environments  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  different  knowledge  bases  about  those  environments,  and 
subsequently,  of  learners  with  different  mindsets,  i.e.,  different  social,  linguistic 
and  cognitive  expectations  for  how  to  structure  and  interpret  theirs  and  others' 
participation  in  that  talk.  That  there  are  different  discursive  frames,  structures 
and  functions  to  talk,  and  that  there  are  Unguistic,  social  and  cognitive 
OMisequences  to  the  varied  uses  of  these  resources  may  be  easily  overlooked  if 
the  classroom  environment  is  defined  as  one  type,  e.g.,  'communicative' 
'comprehensible'  ot  'naturalistic'  and  if  the  features  of  such  talk  are  defined  only 
in  terms  of  semantic  and  syntactic  simplicity,  and  the  use  of  simple  discourse 
features  such  as  com[H«hension  checks  and  clarification  requests.  Once  we  are 
able  to  determine  the  kinds  of  interactive  practices  that  comprise  FL  classroom 
talk,  we  will  be  able  to  give  attention  to  devising  practices,  and  jweparing 
ourselves  and  other  language  teachers  to  talk  in  ways  that  better  facilitate  our 
students'  L2  interactional  develq)ment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As  research  grounded  in  a  sociocultural  theory  of  development  has 
suggested,  and  the  findings  from  this  study  demonstrate,  the  talk  that  is  provided 
in  FL  classroom  environments  by  more  expert  users  of  the  language  can  as 
easily  constrain  as  it  can  facilitate  their  learners'  L2  interacti(Mial  development. 
If  our  learners'  growth  is  partially  defined  by  what  is  being  provided  to  them  to 
learn,  and  we  agree  that  a  goal  of  FL  teaching  is  to  help  students'  develop  their 
ability  to  communicate  with  speakers  of  the  language  they  are  learning,  then  we 
need  to  begin  to  examine  what  it  is  we  are  providing  as  interactive  environments 
for  this  develq)ment.  At  the  very  least,  knowing  the  discursive  frames  of  these 
practices,  e.g.,  their  conventional  purposes,  rhetorical  firamewoiks  and  linguistic 
resources  typically  used,  will  help  us  to  determine  whether  what  we  are  doing  is 
in  fact  leading  to  the  development  of  our  learners'  L2  interactional  cwnpetence  in 
ways  that  are  appro[HTate  to  their  social,  academic  and  other  interactional  needs. 


NOTES 


The  larger  investigaticn  from  which  this  study  comes  was  funded  by  grants  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  Faculty  Research  and  Spencer  Small  Grants  Award  Programs.  I  very  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  support  and  the  assistance  of  Jackie  Davis,  the  research  assistant  Thanks  are 
also  extended  to  the  members  of  the  classroom  community  who  allowed  me  to  be  a  part  of  their 
group  for  a  year.  FinaUy,  thanks  to  William  Hall,  Doa  Rubin  and  Robert  Sanders  for  their 
substantive  responses  to  earlier  drafts.  Earlier  versions  of  the  paper  were  presented  at  the  1995 
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meeting  of  the  America  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics,  Long  Beach,  California,  and  for  the 
Cognitive  Studies  Group,  Institute  of  Behavioral  Research,  University  (rf  Georgia,  May  1995. 

The  term  'interactive  practice'  has  its  roots  in  such  terms  as  'genre'  and  'speech  event'  as  used  by 
Hymes  (1972),  and  the  tenm  'practice'  as  used  by,  e.g..  Lave  and  Wenger  (1991).  There  are, 
however,  slight  but  important  differences.  Readers  are  directed  to  Hall  (1993)  where  some 
ccHinections  are  made  and  distinctions  drawn. 

^  Interactional  competence  as  it  is  used  here  is  one  aspect  oi  communicative  competence  as 
defmed  by,  e.g.,  Gumperz  (1981).  A  fuUer  description  of  its  linguistic,  social  and  cognitive 
dimensions  can  be  found  in  Hall  and  Brocks  (1995). 

The  transcriplioo  conventions  used  in  the  following  excerpts  include  brackets  [  to  indicate 
simultaneous  talk;  :  a  colon  to  indicate  vowel  lengthening;  underlining  _  to  indicate  loudness;  and 
directional  arrows  Ti  to  indicate  rising  and  falling  intonation.  Lexical  ties  are  in  bold  face. 

English  translations  of  the  two  lessons  from  which  the  excerpts  ccmtained  in  the  text  come 
appear  in  the  Appendix.  In  these,  utterances  originally  spoken  in  English  are  italicized. 

A  popular  late  night  talk  show  at  the  time  of  the  study. 


APPENDIX 


Enghsh  Translations  of  the  Two  Lessons: 

L^son  A  8/30/95  This  begins  about  30  seconds  after  the  bell  rings  when  the  teacher  turns  on  the 
audio  tape  and  begins  to  play  music.  The  music  lasts  for  about  30  seconds.  The  interacticm  begins 
when  the  teacher  turns  off  the  tape  recorder. 

it's  music  ngt  music  not 

no 

it's  music  .  it's  musici  .  it's  musici 

now  sir  .  do  you  like  itt  do  you  like  the  musicT 

I  don't  like  iti 

I  don't  like  iti 

I  don't  like  iti 

I  don't  like  tlie  musici  do  you  like  the  musicT 

I  don't  like  the  musici  fdo  you  like  the  musicT 

[/  do  yes  yes  yeah  yes 
aw  man  where  you  goini 
yes  I  like  the  musici  do  you  like  the  musicT 
yesi 

(same  IRE  pattern  of  Q  and  A  continues) 
Qoudly)  it's  music  by  Gloria  Estefan  i 
E(unintelligible  talk) 
ICT  writes  on  board } 
if  you'd  speak  English  I'd  understand 

yes  Gloria  Estefan  . .  Pon  Poncherelo  do  you  like  Gloria  EstefanT 
yesi 

y^*-^  r  f 

who's  j  Gloria  EstefanT 

[l  yes  like 
yesi  I  like  I  like  Gloria  Estefan  fyesil  like  Gloria  EstefaT 

\_oh  that's  the  person  who  was 
singing  that  song  that's  the  person  who  was  singing  that  song 
(T  pdays  tape  again  and  asks  Ss  whether  song  is  in  English  or  Spanish) 
hey  can  we  listen  to  some  Spanish  rap  called  the  Spanish  (unintelligible) 
pardonT 

(repeats  the  name  [unintelligible]) 
do  you  like  itT 
yeah  [(unintelligible  talk) 

Lah  good  fantastic  do  you  have  the  tapeT 


1    T: 

2   Julio: 

3    T: 

4 

5    Julio: 

6    T: 

7    Julio: 

8    T: 

9 

10  Several  Ss: 

11  Rafael: 

12  T: 

13  Andrea: 

14-30 

31  T: 

32  Several  Ss: 

33 

34  Rafael: 

35  T: 

36  Ponch: 

37  T: 

38  Julio: 

39  Ponch: 

40  T: 

41  Rafael: 

42 

43-60 

61  Santiago: 

62  T: 

63  Santiago: 

64  T: 

65  Santiago: 

66  T: 
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67  Santiago: 

68  T: 
69 

70  Ss: 

71  T: 
72 

73  MaleS: 

74  Rafael: 

75  Laura: 

76  Julio 

77  Rafael: 

78  Santiago: 
79 

80  T: 
81 


yeah 

yes  Tthe  tape  is  is  the  (goes  to  get  cassette  tape)  here  (holds  up  tape) 

the  tape  class  the  tape 

the  tape 

yes:::  yes  the  tape  do  you  have  the  tape  of:::  (unintelligible) 

do  you  have  the  tape  tthe  tapet 

where' d  you  get  it 

where'd  you  get  it 

do  you  have  it  on  tape 

do  you  have  it  on  tape 

do  you  have  it  on  tape 

I  don't  have  it  on  tape  I  saw  it  in  a  store  I  saw  it 

in  a  \ store 

Lo::::h  buy  it  for  me  i  eht 
ok  good  fantastic  i 


(moves  into  next  activity— drilling  of  numbers) 

Lesson  B    10/12/92     This  begins  begins  about  20  minutes  into  the  class,  occurring  right  after  a 
student  reads  aloud  a  poem.  Chie  of  the  words  in  the  pxjem  was  'cantar.' 


I  T: 
2 

3  Mercedes: 

4  T: 

5  Andrea: 

6  T: 

7  Rafael: 

8  T: 

9  Rafael: 

10  T: 

II  Rafael: 
12  T: 
13-62 


62  T: 

63  Several  Ss: 

64  T: 
65 

66  MaleS: 

67  T: 

68  MaleS: 

69  T: 
70-115 


116T: 

1 17  Monica: 

118  T: 

119  Monica: 

120  T: 

121  M(mica: 

122  T: 

123  Female  S: 

124  T: 

125  Female  S: 

126  T: 

127  Several  S: 

128  Male  S: 


to  sing  to  sing  to  sing  yes  yes  I  WVx  to  sing  I  lilie  to  sing 
do  you  IDce  to  singT 

yes 

oh  yes  do  you  like  to  sing^  do  you  like  to  singT 

yes  I  like  to  sing 

very  well  very  well  yes  and  Jamaal  do  you  like  to  singT 

uhmt 

do  you  like  to  singT  (sings  loudly)  to  si::ng 

(sings  softly)  to  si::ng 

yes  do  you  like  toT 

yes  I  like  to 

yes  I  like  to  singi  I  like  to  singi  yes  yes 

(T  places  cartoon  of  President  Clinton  playing  the  saxophone  on  the 

overhead  and  asks  who  his  brother  is.  >\Tiile  T  tries  to  elicit  the  name, 

several  students  comment  upon  the  picture.  Just  before  hne  62   a   S 

provides  the  name.) 

yesT.does  Roger  like  to  play  the  saxophoneT 

no  no 

noi  .  he  doesn't  like  to  play  the  saxophonei  what  does  he  like 

to  doi  what  does  he  like  to  doi 

to  sing 

yes  he  likes  to  sing  yes  Roger  Clinton  is  a  singer  yesT 

Eyesi 

the  likes  to  sing  he  likes  to  good 

(T  spends  a  few  moments  lecturing  Ss  in  English  about  when  me  vs.  te  is 

used.    They  thai  engage  in  another  questioning  round  with  'te  gusta 

cantar.') 

but .  do  you  like  Monica  do  you  like  to  eat  cats;^  do  you  like  to  eat  catsT 

yesi 

yes  or  noi  ...ves::  ok .  I  like .  I  like 

IVke 

to  eat  cats 

to  eat  cats 

do  you  understand  to  eat  to  eat^  yum  yum  catsTSylvester  Garfield 

cats* 

yesi  Monica  likes  to  eat  cats 

she  likes  to  eat  cats\ 

yesi  of  course 

(laughter,  simultaneous  talk) 

you  been  eatin  cats 
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129  Monica:  no 

130  T:  no  ahh  no  ok  I  don't 

131  Monica:  (very  softly)  I  don't 

132  T:  eat  cats  yes  .  I  (jon't  like  to  eat  cats  good  Monica  I 

133  like  to  eat  cats  on  pizzai  oa  pizzaiTonly  on  pizzk  only  on  pizza 

134  Female  S:  \you  have  cats  on  pizzal 
135-149                            (T  continues  telling  Ss  what  he  likes  to  eat  with  pizza  (i.e.,  cats  and 

chocolate).  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  increase  c^  simultaneous  talking 
among  the  students.  T  begins  to  close  the  activity  on  line  150.) 

150  T:  I  love  to  eat  pizza  with  cats  and  chocolate  yes  yes  very  well  no  yes 

151  the  only  problem  is  you  get  heartburn  nine  times  yes  it's  the  only 

152  proHem  the  only  problem  eh  I  love 

153  please  ok 
(moves  into  next  activity — grammar  lesson) 
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This  paper  analyzes  how  three  university  ESL  teachers  answered  students'  requests  for 
help  in  understanding  unknown  vocabulary  items  during  lessons  that  were  mediated 
via  a  task-based,  small  group  methodology.  While  considerable  individual  variation 
was  observed,  it  was  found  that  teachers  rarely  answered  students'  questions  directly. 
Instead,  they  tended  to  answer  learners'  referential  questions  with  display  questions  of 
their  own,  a  strategy  that  is  called  here  a  counter-question  strategy.  It  is  argued  that 
the  use  of  this  strategy  for  making  meaning  problematizes  issues  in  the  second 
language  acquisition  literature  on  the  social  construction  of  comprehensible  input 
and  output.  Alternative  interpretations  of  the  implications  of  this  meaning-making 
strategy  for  second  language  acquisition  theory  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  further 
research. 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  second  language  classroom  research 
(SLCR)  typically  consisted  of  large-scale  studies  which  sought  to  comj)are  the 
relative  efficacy  of  various  "methods"  of  language  teaching  (see  Chastain  1969; 
Levin,  1972;  Scherer  &  Wertheimer,  1964;  Smith,  1970).  These  early  studies 
failed  to  establish  that  any  one  method  was  superior  to  any  other.  This  lack  of 
empirical  support  for  any  of  the  methods  that  were  then  current  had  several 
important  consequences  for  both  SLCR  and  language  pedagogy. 

First,  the  null  findings  of  these  studies  further  eroded  the  legitimacy  of 
audiolingualism,  whose  theoretical  foundations  had  already  been  severely  shaken 
by  the  Chomskyan  revolution  in  theoretical  linguistics.  Second,  they 
contributed  to  the  subsequent  critique  of  the  prescriptive  notion  of  "method"  as  a 
usefiil  construct  for  either  SLCR  or  teacha  education  (see  Allwright,  1983; 
Brumfit,  1991;  Long,  1989,  1991;  Pennycook,  1988;  Swaffar,  Arens  & 
Morgan,  1982).  And  third,  the  inadequacies  of  the  research  designs  of  these 
studies,  which  failed  to  include  an  observational  compcment  to  check  whether 
teachers  were  actually  using  the  "method"  they  were  supposed  to  be  using  with 
their  classes,  led  to  the  emergence  of  so-called  "process-jHxxluct"  research  (Long, 
1983)  as  the  dominant  research  paradigm  in  SLCR. 
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Briefly,  a  great  deal  of  current  SLCR  is  theoretically  motivated  by  the  belief 
that,  in  order  for  second  language  acquisition  (SLA)  to  be  possible,  learners  must 
obtain  input  that  is  slightly  beyond  their  current  level  of  competeiKe  (Krashen, 
1980).  This  input  is  thought  to  become  comix^hensible  (and  thus  available  for 
learning)  through  the  mechanism  of  modified  interaction,  which  entails  the  use 
of  certain  ccMiversational  features  such  as  clarification  requests,  confirmation 
checks,  and  comprehension  checks  (Long,  1980).  In  turn,  by  modifying  their 
interaction,  learners  jHxxluce  comprehensible  output,  which  enables  them  to 
"move  fi-om  semantic  to  syntactic  p-ocessing"  (Swain,  1985,  p.  249;  see  also 
Swain,  1995). 

The  methodology  used  by  most  jHxxess-product  researches  to  date  is  quasi- 
experimental.  It  involves  gathering  empirical  classroom  data  and  attempting  to 
demonstrate  indirectly  that  the  modification  of  conversaticmal  interaction  causes 
second  language  development  This  behaviw  has  been  investigated  in  the 
ccMitext  of  five  t»oad  categwies  of  language  use,  which  may  be  called  "local 
practices"  (Larsen-Freeman,  1991,  p.  126).^  Of  course,  as  even  a  cursory  reading 
of  the  receait  SLCR  literature  demonstrates,  these  categcMies  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  researchers  regularly  investigate  issues  which  cut  across  categorical 
boundaries.  Nonetheless,  these  categcaies  include: 

the  effects  of  teacher  question  types  on  student  production  (fw  example, 
Banbrook  &  Skehan,  1990;  Brock,  1986;  Long  &  Sato,  1983;  White  & 
Lightbown,  1984). 

•  language  use  in  lock-step  and  small  group  work  (fOT  example.  Long, 
Adams,  McLean  &  Castafios,  1976;  Long  &  Porter,  1985;  Pica  & 
Doughty,  1985). 

•  the  relationship  between  {H^ctice  and  achievement  (for  example,  Ellis,  1984; 
Savignon,  1972;  Spada,  1987;  Swain,  1985,  1995;  Swain  &  Lapkin,  in 
press;  VanPatten  &  Cadiemo,  1993  ). 

•  teachers'  treatment  of  otot  (for  example,  Chaudron,  1977,  1984,  1986, 
1987;  Nystrom,  1983;  Salica,  1981). 

•  the  effect  of  task  type  on  learner  production  (for  example.  Doughty  &  Pica, 
1986;  Long,  1989;  Long  &  Porter,  1985;  Pica,  Young  &  Doughty,  1987; 
Porter,  1986;  Pica,  Holliday,  Lewis  &  Morgenthaler,  1989  (Based  on  Ellis, 
1990,  p.  64)). 

Finally,  current  SLCR  may  or  may  not  be  concerned  with  pedagogical 
^plication: 

The  main  aim  of  some  researchers  is  theory  construction.  The 
classroom  merely  serves  as  a  convenient  setting  in  which  to  carry  out 
empirical  waic.  Other  researchers  in  this  tradition  [fcH*  example.  Long, 
1985],  however,  arc  motivated  by  a  desire  to  increase  instructional 
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efficiency,  believing  that  progress  is  best  assured  if  it  is  research-led  and 
if  the  research  is  based  on  a  strong  theory  ...  (Ellis  1990,  p.  54). 

In  the  present  paper,  I  offer  what  is  in  many  ways  a  mirror  image  of  the 
kind  of  SLCR  I  have  outlined  above.  First,  instead  of  investigating  how 
teacho^  ask  questions,  I  consider  how  they  answer  students'  questions  in  the 
context  of  task-based  instruction  that  is  mediated  via  small  group  work.^  Note 
in  this  regard  that  almost  no  research  has  been  done  in  this  area — and  at  tlrst 
glance,  we  may  wonder  why  this  should  be  so.  The  explanation  for  this 
seemingly  odd  lack  of  research  on  this  topic  is  simple.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
first  language  literature  on  content  classrooms  or  the  SLCR  literature,  it  seems 
that,  quantitatively-speaking,  students  rarely  ask  teachers  questions; 
consequently,  there  are  few  instances  of  teachers'  answers  to  analyze.  This 
unequal  distribution  of  questions  is  ncffmally  explained  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
unequal  power  relationships  that  obtain  between  teachers  and  learners  in  the 
classroom  (see  later  discussion). 

In  the  first  language  literature,  Dillon  (1981)  observed  27  first  language 
classrooms  in  six  different  high  schools  and  found  378  instances  of  teaches' 
questions.  In  contrast,  students  asked  a  mere  95  questions.  A  review  by  Dillon 
(1988)  of  12  other  large  scale  cross-sectional  studies  of  teacher-student 
questioning  behavior  in  US  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  schools  carried  out 
between  1912  and  1986  showed  very  similar  results.  The  lack  of  students' 
questions  seems  even  more  iHonounced  in  the  SLCR  literature.  White  & 
Lightbown  (1984)  found  that  ESL  teachers  in  seven  Canadian  high  school 
classes  (grades  8-10)  asked  a  total  of  1387  questions  while  students  only  asked 
104  questions.  As  we  will  see,  the  strategies  for  making  meaning  that  woe 
observed  when  students  did  ask  teachers  questions  in  the  data  used  for  this  study 
are  also  interpretable  in  terms  of  unequal  power  relationships. 

Second,  although  I  acknowledge  the  many  theoretical  contributions  that 
experimental  process-iM"oduct  research  has  made  to  SLA  studies,  I  use  a 
qualitative  ^proach  to  doing  process-product  research  that  is  mostly  influenced 
by  current  wwk  in  ccxiversation/discourse  analysis  (see  Kasper,  1985;  Maikee, 
1994a;  Samuda  &  Rounds,  1993;  Sacks,  Schegloff  &  Jefferson,  1974; 
Schegloff,  Jefferson  &  Sacks,  1977;  van  Lier,  1988).  The  use  of  such  a  research 
methodology  allows  us  to  analyze  participants'  turn-taking  behaviors  in  a  way 
that  jK-oblematizes  an  important  theoretical  issue  in  the  SLA  literature:  how  does 
the  social  construction  of  comprehensible  input  and  output  actually  affect  second 
language  development?  Given  our  current  level  of  understanding  of  the  processes 
at  work  in  seccHKi  language  learning,  we  cannot  hope  to  give  unequivocal 
answers  to  this  question.  Consequently,  my  more  modest  goal  in  this  paper  is 
to  analyze  participants'  turn-taking  behaviors  in  the  classroom  and  to  provide 
alternative  interjM^tations  of  the  implications  of  these  behaviws  for  second 
language  teaching  and  learning. 
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THE  STUDY:   BACKGROUND  AND   DESCRIPTION 


The  data  analyzed  in  this  paper  come  from  three  lower-intermediate  to  upper- 
intermediate  ESL  classes  that  were  taught  at  the  University  of  lUinois  at  Uibana- 
Champaign  (UIUC)  during  Spring  semester  1990.  Classes  were  small  (10 
students  in  Class  1,  12  in  Class  2,  and  11  in  Class  3).  Each  class  lasted  fifty 
minutes  and  was  taught  through  a  task-based,  group  wcffk  methodology.  The 
interaction  among  students  in  each  group  (which  ranged  in  size  from  2  to  5 
student  members)  was  video-  and  audio-recorded  These  recOTdings  were 
subsequently  transcribed,  based  on  the  transcription  conventions  found  in 
Jefferson  (1978)  and  van  Lier  (1988)  (see  Appendix  1). 

All  three  teachsrs  were  enrolled  as  full-time  students  in  the  UIUC  MATESL 
program  and  were  employed  as  part-time  teaching  assistants  in  the  ESL  service 
courses,  which  piovide  English  for  Acadonic  Purposes  instruction  for 
international  students  registered  at  this  university.  All  three  teachers  woe 
experienced  instructOTS,  who  had  at  least  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the 
United  States  and  alwoad.  Two  were  native  speakers  of  American  English,  one 
of  British  English.  All  claimed  to  be  committed  to  using  communicative 
language  teaching  and  pointed  to  their  use  of  group  work  as  evidence  of  this. 
The  materials  used  in  the  three  classes  had  been  devek^jed  either  by  the 
instructors  themselves  or  by  other  teaching  assistants  in  the  ESL  service 
courses. 

In  the  lessons  analyzed  here,  the  topic  of  discussion  in  Class  1  was  the 
greenhouse  effect;  in  Class  2,  it  was  the  potential  re-unification  of  Germany;  and 
in  Class  3,  the  theme  was  civil  rights  in  the  US.  In  each  class,  students  read 
one  of  several  thematically-related  readings.  They  had  to  exchange  information 
on  the  content  of  their  respective  articles  and  synthesize  this  in  order  to 
subsequently  write  an  essay  on  the  topic  they  were  discussing.  In  Class  2,  for 
reasons  that  will  become  clear  later,  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  class 
was  OTganized  into  two  distinct  group  work  phases.  During  the  first  group  weak 
phase,  each  group  of  learners  read  the  same  article  on  an  aspect  of  Gennan 
reunification.  During  the  second  group  work  phase,  the  composition  of  the 
groups  was  changed  so  that  each  member  in  the  newly-constituted  groups  had 
read  a  different  article  during  the  initial  group  wwk  phase.  Thus,  group 
members  in  these  newly-constituted  groups  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
each  others'  articles  and  had  to  tell  their  group  colleagues  what  information  was 
contained  in  their  article  in  order  to  be  able  to  complete  the  subsequent  writing 
task.  In  other  wcffds,  instruction  was  wganized  according  to  a  classic  jigsaw  task 
design  (Johnson,  1982). 

The  tasks  analyzed  in  this  p^)er  are  "micro-tasks,"  which  consist  of  oral 
definitions.  This  communicative  event  may  be  defined  as  "any  tum(s)-at-talk 
that  are  bearable  by  participants  as  explanations  of  lexical  items  or  phrases 
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whose  meaning  is  actually  or  potentially  unclear"  (Maricee,  1994a,  p.  106).  All 
the  definitions  analyzed  here  occur  at  nearly  identical  "decision  points"  (Long  8l 
Crookes,  1987);  more  specifically,  all  the  definitions  analyzed  here  involve: 

•  work  which  is  initiated  by  learners,  not  teachers. 

•  work  on  problem  words  or  prfirases  that  are  located  in  the  source  readings  or 
in  the  guiding  questions  prepared  by  the  teachers. 

•  work  in  which  teachers  are  not  originally  group  participants  and  are  invited 
by  learners  to  join  their  groups  to  help  them  undostand  problem  items 
(with  one  exception). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  questions  which  learners  used  to  initiate  these 
micro-tasks  are  referential  questions — that  is,  they  are  genuine  requests  for  new 
information.  They  are  not  display  questions — questicHis  to  which  the  teacho- 
already  knows  the  answer — as  is  so  often  the  case  when  teachos  do  the  asking 
(Long  &  Sato,  1983).  Because  the  principal  function  of  display  questions  is  to 
require  learners  to  display  their  knowledge  of  the  target  language  to  the  teacher, 
whatevCT  communication  ensues  as  a  result  of  these  questions  is  an  incidental 
by-product  of  the  interaction.^ 

The  seemingly  obvious  observation  that  students  use  referential  questions 
has  interesting  implications.  In  teacher-fronted  interaction,  such  questions  have 
been  shown  to  promote  more  conversational  restructuring  than  display  questions 
do  (Brock,  1986).  This  is  important  because,  as  I  noted  earlier,  current  SLA 
theory  predicts  that  such  restructuring  is  necessary  for  language  learning  to 
occur.  Learners  are  therefc«e  spontaneously  using  a  question  type  that  is 
theoretically  claimed  to  be  jweferable  to  display  questions  as  a  resource  fcx 
language  learning.  Furthermore,  since  these  questions  are  initiated  by  learners 
rather  than  by  teachers,  they  illustrate  a  type  of  task-wiented  discourse  which  is 
potentially  quite  different  from  that  normally  found  in  SL  classrooms,  in  which 
teachers  normally  dominate  the  talk. 

It  is  widely  recognized  in  both  the  first  language  and  SLCR  literatures  that 
teachers  in  "traditional"  (i.e,  teacher-fircwited)  classrooms  have  privileged  turn- 
taking  rights.  These  rights  allow  teachers  not  only  to  select  who  speaks  what, 
to  whom,  and  when,  but  also  allows  them  to  hold  or  take  back  the  floor  for 
themselves  whenever  they  wish.  These  rights  are  evidenced  in  the  Question- 
Answer-Comment  ([Q][  A]  [C])  sequential  organization  of  "traditional"  classroom 
talk.  The  turn-taking  conventions  which  underlie  this  sequential  wganization 
prototypically  pre-allocate  the  right  to  ask  questions  to  teachers  and  the 
responsibility  to  answer  questions  to  learners.  In  the  final  commenting  turn  erf" 
the  sequence,  teachers  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  learners'  answers.  Finally,  note 
that  whoever  does  the  initial  [Q]  turn  (typically,  the  teacher)  is  also  in  sequential 
position  to  control  the  final  [C]  turn  (see,  among  others,  Bellack,  Kliebard  & 
Smith,  1966;  Cazden,  1988;  Carlsen,  1991;  McHoul,  1978;  Mehan,  1979; 
Mishler,  1975a,  1975b;  Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975  in  the  LI  literature.    And 
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see  Kasper,  1985;  Long  &  Sato  1983;  NichoUs,  1993;  Pica,  1987;  White  & 
Lightbown  1984;  and  van  Lier,  1988  in  the  SLCR  literature  for  further 
discussion  of  these  issues).  Thus,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  sequence  of  turns 
shown  in  TrajectcMy  1  (typically  found  in  "traditional"  classrooms)  and 
Trajectoy  2  (potentially  found  in  "n(Mi-traditional"  classrooms)  are  identical. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  [Q]  and  [C]  turns  are  controlled  by  teachers  in 
Trajectory  1  and  by  learners  in  Trajectory  2  makes  these  types  of  discourse 
qualitatively  quite  different  from  each  other.  Indeed,  the  choice(s)  teachers  make 
at  the  decision  point  which  follows  a  [Q]  turn  controlled  by  a  learner  effectively 
decide  whether  it  is  the  teacher  or  the  learners  who  set  the  moment  by  moment 
teaching/learning  agenda  in  the  classroom. 

TrajectOTy  1 
(typically  found  in  "traditional"  classrooms) 

Ownership  of  the  turn:  (T)  -~>  (L)  — >  (T) 

Sequential  structure:  [Q\  — >  [A]  — >  [C] 

Trajectory  2 
(potentially  found  in  "non-traditional"  classrooms) 

Ownership  of  the  turn:  (L)  — >  (T)  — >  (L) 

Sequential  structure:  [Q]  ™>  [A]  — >  [C] 

Figure  1.     Two  Alternative  Trajectories  for  Classroom  Talk 

The  data-base  for  this  paper  consists  of  15  definition  topics.  Learners  and 
teachers  constructed  49  definition  sequences  within  these  topics.  The  range, 
frequency  and  distribution  of  responding  strategies  which  the  teachers  in  the  three 
classes  used  to  respcMid  to  learners'  definition  requests  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1  shows  that,  in  aggregate,  four  important  responding  strategies  were 
observed  in  the  data  (see  column  1).  However,  not  all  teachers  used  all  of  the 
attested  strategies.  Teacher  one  (Tl)  used  three  strategies,  teacher  two  (T2)  used 
four  and  teacher  three  CT3)  used  two.  The  raw  scwes  shown  for  each  class  show 
how  many  times  each  individual  teacher  used  each  strategy  to  answer  learners' 
questions.  For  example,  Tl  re^xnded  directly  to  learners'  questions  seven 
times.  The  raw  scores  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  in  row  6  show  the 
total  number  of  times  that  all  strategies  attested  within  a  single  class,  by  a 
single  teacher  were  used.  For  example,  Tl  reqxMided  to  learners'  questions  7 
times.  Mwe  specifically,  this  means  that  she  lespcmded  directly  to  learners' 
questions  7/16  (44%)  times,  did  a  counter-question  turn  c(xistructed  with  a 
display  question  6/16  (38%)  times,  and  did  a  counter-question  turn  constructed 
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with  a  referential  question  3/16  (19%)  times.  The  raw  score  totals  for  each  class 
in  row  6  are  then  added  up  to  yield  a  total  of  47  responses  across  all  three 
classes.  The  raw  scores  given  in  column  5  show  the  totals  for  how  many  times 
each  individual  strategy  was  used  across  classes.  Thus,  the  use  of  a  direct 
answering  strategy  was  attested  10  times  in  the  data  base. 

Table   1:  Teacher's  Response  Strategies 


Ts'    response 
strategies 


Answer  turn 


Counter- 
question 
(display) 


Counter- 
question 
(Referential) 


Counter- 
question 

(text- 
focused) 


Total 


Teacher 
1 


7 

44% 


6 

38% 


3 

19% 


0 

0% 


16 


Teacher 

2 


3 

13% 


16 

70% 


3 

13% 


1 

4% 


23 


Teacher 
3 


0 

0% 


2 

25% 


0 

0% 


6 

75% 


Total 


10 

21% 


24 

51% 


6 

13% 


7 

15% 


47 


Note:  Percentages  represent  percent  of  total  responses  in  this  column 
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THE   STUDY:    ANALYSIS   AND   DISCUSSION 


Table  1  shows  that  the  responding  strategies  most  frequently  used  by 
teachers  are  (in  descending  order  of  importance): 

1)  A  counter  question  strategy  that  is  ccmstructed  with  a  display  question 
(henceforward,  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy); 

2)  A  direct  answering  strategy  (hencefwward,  an  [A]  strategy); 

3)  A  focusing  strategy,  in  which  the  teacher  directs  the  leamex's  attention  to 
information  in  the  source  text;  and 

4)  A  counter  question  strategy  that  is  constructed  with  a  referential  question 
(henceforward,  a  [CQ]  (R)  strategy). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  I  will  discard  two  other  minor  strategies 
which  appeared  in  the  data— a  strategy  in  which  the  teacher  directs  a  specific 
learner  to  answer,  and  a  strategy  which  ignores  the  learner's  question — on  the 
grounds  that  there  were  very  few  instances  of  these  in  the  data.  If  we  now  look 
at  the  frequency  of  the  remaining  four  strategies,  it  is  immediately  striking  that, 
although  an  [A]  strategy  is  the  second  most  frequently  used  sti^egy  observed  in 
the  data,  it  only  accounts  for  21%  of  all  the  teachers'  responses  in  the  data.  This 
trend  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  first  language  content  classrooms,  where 
teachers  (in  teacher-finonted  classrooms)  answCTcd  learners'  [Q]  turns  directly  on 
only  one  third  of  all  occasions  (Mischler  1975b;  raw  scotcs  are  not  available). 

If  we  now  analyze  [A]  turns  in  terms  of  their  distribution,  we  can  see  that 
Tl  accounts  for  the  great  majority  of  the  instances  when  teachers  used  an  [A] 
strategy.  In  fact,  if  we  go  back  to  the  transcripts  to  examine  the  relevant  data 
from  a  qualitative  perspective,  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  for  Tl 's  use  of  an  [A] 
strategy  are  even  mwe  skewed  than  they  might  seem  at  first  because  five  of  the 
instances  when  Tl  used  this  strategy  occurred  within  one  defmition  topic.  The 
glosses  in  the  margin  of  Excerpt  1  below  identify  the  function(s)  of  each  turn 
and  may  be  read  as  follows:  [Ql]  =  the  fu-st  question  in  a  sequence;  [A]-[Q1]  = 
the  answer  to  question  1;  [C]-[Q1]  =  the  commenting  turn  which  closes  the 
sequence  initiated  by  question  1. 

Excerpt  1 

1  L6:      [Ql]  what  spur  means?  how  do  you  how  do  you  pronounce 

it 

2  s-p-u-r 

3  T:        [A]-[Q1]  spu:r 

4  L6:      [C]-[Q1]  spun= 
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5  T: 

[C]-[Q1] 

=uh  huh,  <h> 

20  L6: 

[Q3] 

does  it  have  another  meaning  too 

21  T: 

[A]-[Q3] 

yeah  you  know  uh  on  a  ho:rse  (+)  uhm  (+)  when 
you're 

22 

riding  (+)  you  have  on  you::r  (hh)  {+)  on  your  shoe  a 

23 

sp//ur//  and  you  use  that  to:= 

24  L6: 

//yeah// 

25  L6: 

[C]-[Q3] 

=ck  III  understand// 

26  T: 

[A]-[Q3] 

//make  the  horse//  go  faster  <hhh>it  comes  from 

27 

//there  it's//  called  a  spu:r  (+)  and  so  the  verb  (1)  here 

28  L6: 

[Q4] 

//excuse  me// 

29  T: 

[A]-[Q3] 

to  spur  would  be  to  encourage 

30  L6: 

[Q4] 

so  is  it  //a:  verb//  and  noun  too  yeah= 

31  L5: 

//<hhh>// 

32  T: 

[A]-[Q4] 

=yeah  a  spur  (+)  //is// 

33  L6: 

[C]-[Q4] 

//sp//ur= 

34  T: 

[A]-[Q4] 

=on  your  shoe= 

35  L6: 

[C]-[Q4] 

=is  a  noun 

36 

(+) 

37  T: 

[A]-[Q*] 

and  to  spur-  it  could  be  to  spur  or  to  spur  on  is  to 

38 

encourage 

39  L6: 

[Q5] 

so  you  pronounce  it  spur 

40  T: 

[A]-[Q5] 

spur  (+)  uh  //huh// 

41  L6: 

[C]-[Q5] 

//ok// 
(Class  1,  group  1) 

Excerpt  1  is  interesting  for  a  number  of  reasons.'*  First,  the  [Q][A][C] 
structure  of  classroom  talk  is  clearly  observable  (I  will  analyze  the  omitted 
sequence  at  lines  6-19  later;  this  sequaice  constitutes  Excerpt  5).  Second,  it 
shows  what  can  h^pen  if  teachers  do  not  enfcxce  their  privileged  turn-taking 
rights  and  allow  the  interaction  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  Trajectory  2  shown 
in  Figure  1.  Unless  they  do  something  to  take  the  [Q]  turn  away  from  the 
learner,  they  cannot  control  the  moment-by-moment  learning  agenda  that 
devel(^  in  the  ensuing  talk.  Furthermore,  they  expose  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  having  to  answer  not  just  one  but  a  whole  cluster  of  questions  by 
the  learner.  More  specifically,  is  clear  that  it  is  L6,  not  the  teacher,  who 
controls  the  content  of  the  talk  by  ccmtrolling  the  sequential  development  of  the 
definition  work  in  Excerpt  1.  This  is  because  L6  owns  the  [Q]  turns  at  lines  1, 
20,  30  and  32.  Consequently,  L6  is  able  to  lead  a  total  of  four  [Q][A][C] 
sequences  on  the  word  "spur"  in  Excerpt  1  (see  lines  1-4  for  the  first  sequence, 
lines  20-29  for  the  second,  lines  30-38  for  the  third  and  lines  39-41  for  the 
fourth).  And  finally,  this  excerpt  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  data.  This  suggests  that  the  definition  work  shown  in  Excerpt  1  is 
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actually  an  artefact  of  the  clustering  phenomenon  alluded  to  earlier.  Thus,  woe 
it  not  for  Excerpt  1,  which  seems  to  be  a  special  case,  the  use  of  this  strategy 
would  be  even  rarer  than  it  is. 

Table  1  also  shows  that  all  three  teachers  use  a  "Counter-Question"  strategy 
(Nicholls,  1993)  to  respcMKl  to  learners'  questions.  That  is,  they  counter  a 
learner's  initial  [Q]  turn  with  a  [Q]  turn  of  their  own  in  next  turn  -  hence  the 
term  Counter-Question  ([CQ])  turn.  [CQ]  turns  constructed  with  display 
questicms  are  the  most  frequently  used  strategy  in  the  data  (24/47  or  51%  of  all 
instances).  While  [CQ]  turns  constructed  with  referential  questions  are  less 
frequent  in  aggregate  (6/47  or  13%  of  all  instances)  and  are  not  used  at  all  by  T3, 
a  qualitative  analysis  will  show  that  the  communicative  function  of  a  [CQ]  (R) 
strategy  must  be  analyzed  in  the  discoursal  context  of  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  or, 
more  rarely,  in  that  of  an  [A]  strategy  (see  Excerpts  3-8). 

Finally,  Table  1  shows  that  T3  predominantly  uses  a  respwise  strategy 
which  focuses  learners'  attention  back  onto  the  source  text.  I  will  not  discuss 
this  strategy  in  any  detail  in  this  paper  because,  from  a  distributional 
perspective,  the  use  of  this  strategy  is  largely  an  idiosyncracy  of  T3.  However,  I 
give  an  example  of  this  strategy  and  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  in  Excerpt  2  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  strategies.  The  gloss  in  the  margin  of 
Excerpt  2  at  line  8  means  that  L7's  turn  may  be  interpreted  as  a  commenting 
turn  which  simultaneously  functions  as  a  second  questioning  turn. 


Excerpt  2 

1  L7: 

[Ql] 

ok  <h>  and  uh  what  is  a-  what  is  at  stake  I  didn't 
really 

2 

understand  this  question 

3  L3: 

(stake) 

4  L12: 

what  is  at  stake 

5  L8: 

[A] 

what  exactly  is  //the  writer's  position// 

6  T: 

//what  is  at  stake// 

7 

(+) 

8  L7: 

[C]/[Q2] 

li::ke 

9  T: 

[focus  on 

what  would  uh  particularly  Martin  Luther  King  say  is 
at  stake 

10 

source  text] 

here  in  civil  disobedience 

11 

(+) 

12  L7: 

hh 

13  T: 

[focus  on 

in  his  pro-disobed//ience  position// 

source  text] 

14  L7: 

[Q3] 

//I  don't  understand//  stake 

15  T: 

//stake// 

16  L7: 

[Q3] 

//what  does//  it  mean 

17  T: 

[CQ]  (D) 

who  can  define  stake 
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18  L8:     [A]-[CQ]  stake  is  something  that  uh  what's  at  stake  wha-  what 

are  you 

19  going  to  give  up  //or  (++)  how  are  you  going  to//  get 
something 

20  L12:  [A]-[CQ]  //what's  the  point// 

21  T:        [C]  (what's  th-)  uh  huh  right  or  what  is  the  purpose 
22 

(Class  3,  group  2) 

More  specifically,  L7  identifies  the  phrase  "what  is  at  stake"  as  a  problem 
item  in  the  first  [Q]  turn  at  lines  1-2.  L3  repeats  part  of  the  problem  phrase  at 
line  3  and  L12  and  T3  repeat  the  entire  phrase  at  Unes  4  and  6  respectively.  T3's 
turn  is  overtyped  by  L8,  who  does  a  first  [A]  turn  at  line  5.  L7  shows  that  he 
is  still  uncertain  about  what  this  prfirase  means  in  his  [C]  turn  at  line  8,  which 
also  functions  as  a  second  [Q]  turn.  At  this  point,  T3  re-directs  L7's  attention 
back  to  the  source  text  at  lines  9-10  and  13. 

Arguably,  this  strategy  might  be  categorized  as  a  variety  of  a  [CQ]  strategy; 
however,  as  we  can  see  from  the  continuation  of  this  excerpt,  the  [CQ]  (D) 
sequence  initiated  by  T3  at  line  17  and  closed  down  at  line  21  is  much  nanowCT 
in  scope  than  the  focusing  strategy  T3  uses  at  lines  9-10  and  13.  T3  seems  to 
use  a  focusing  strategy  at  lines  9-13  to  get  the  learners  to  do  some  cognitively 
higher  order  analysis  of  the  source  text,  while  the  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  at  lines  17- 
21  focuses  only  on  eliciting  the  meaning  of  the  item  identified  as  problematic 
(see  also  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  how  a  [CQ]  strategy  works  that  is  offered 
fw  Excerpts  3-8).  Consequently,  1  have  categwized  T3's  strategy  as  a  separate 
behaviw. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  1  that  the  three  teachers  behaved  differently,  probably 
reflecting  different  pedagogical  jxeferences  and/OT  local  contingencies.  However, 
whether  we  analyze  the  data  in  quantitative  or  qualitative  terms,  the  single  most 
important  strategy  of  conversational  control  used  by  teachers  across  the  board 
was  a  [CQ]  strategy.  Two  examples  of  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  (which  come  from 
Classes  1  and  2  respectively)  are  shown  in  Excerpts  3  and  4: 

Excerpt  3 


1 

L13: 

;[Q1] 

...  what's  that  mean  (1)  coastal  vulnerability 

2 

[A]-[Q1] 

(1) 

3 

L14: 

[A]-[Q1] 

[flulnerability  is: 

4 

L13: 

[Q2] 

coastal  vulnera-  vulnerability 

5 

T: 

[CQl]  (D) 

what  d'you  think  it  means 

6 

[A]-[CQ1] 

(1.3) 

7 

L14: 

[A]-[CQ1] 

uh? 

8 

T: 

[CQ2]  (D) 

what  what  d'you  think  a-  where  are  areas  of  coastal 
vulnerability 
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9 

(++)  <h>  if  you  think  about  uh:m 

10  L14: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

it's  not  safe[t]  (+)  areas  which  are  not  safe[t]  (1) 
right? 

11  L13: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

it's  very  easy  to  be::  (+)  damage 

12  T: 
13 

[C]-[CQ2] 

yea:h  (+)  especially  by  (+)  water,  (+)  by  flooding, 
(Class  1,  group  4) 

Excerpt 

4 

1     L6: 

[Ql] 

there  is  a  problem  here  she  //doesn't// 

2     L15: 

//(huh  h)// 

3     L6: 

underst(h)and 

4     L7: 

(huh) 

5     L6: 

[Ql] 

and  we  don't  understand  what  <h> 

6 

//what  means  exactly  this// 

7     L15: 

//why  we  can't  get  Aus[witJ]//  (+)  oh 

8     L6: 

[Ql] 

we  cannot  get  by  Ausch[v]itz 

9     T: 

[CQl]  (D) 

ok  (+)  what  d'you  think  it  might  mean 

10    L15 

(uhhuh)(+)(uhhuh//h)// 

11    L6: 

[A]-[CQ1] 

//it//  might  [b]ean  (+)  probably 

12 

u::h  we:::  (+)  cannot  have  another  Ausch[v]itz  again 

if 

uh  Gennany  unites  o:r  maybe  <hh> 

13 

14    T: 

[C]/[CQ2] 

does  it  mean  that? 

15 

(Class  2,  phase  2,  group  2) 

The  effect  of  this  strategy  is  to  put  teachers  back  in  sequential  control  of  the 
conversation.  If,  for  example,  we  look  at  the  sequential  development  of  Exceipt 
3,  we  can  see  that  L13's  initial  [Q]  turn  at  line  1  fails  to  elicit  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  L14  at  line  3  (the  trouble-relevant  pause  of  1  seccxxi  at  line  2  is 
analyzed  as  part  of  the  [A]  turn  because  it  indicates  that  neither  LI 3  nor  L14 
know  the  answer),  L13  therefwe  does  a  second  [Q]  turn  at  line  4,  to  which  Tl 
then  responds  with  a  [CQ]  (D)  tum  at  Une  5.  L14's  indication  of  uncertainty  at 
line  7  (which  is  also  pwesaged  by  a  trouble-indicating  pause  of  1.3  seconds  at 
line  6)  triggers  a  second,  slightly  modified  [CQ]  tum  by  Tl  at  lines  8-9.  This 
puts  L14  and  L13  in  the  position  of  having  to  do  [A]  turns,  which  they  do  at 
lines  10  and  11  respectively.  Upon  completion  of  L14's  and  L13's  [A]  turns, 
Tl  is  in  sequential  position  to  provide  an  evaluative  [C]  tum  which  closes  the 
second  [CQ]  sequence  that  she  initiated  at  line  8.  She  does  this  [C]  tum  at  line 
12.  The  changes  in  the  sequential  trajectory  of  the  talk  that  is  promoted  by  a 
[CQ]  (D)  tum  is  shown  in  Figure  2: 
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Ownership  of  the  turn: 
Sequential  structure: 


[CQ]  (D)  Trajectory 

(L)->(T)-> 
[Q]  ™>  [CQ]  (D) 


(L) 
[A] 


CD 
[C] 


Figure  2.  The  Effect  of  a  [CQ]  (D)  Turn  on  the  Sequential 
Structure  of     [Q][A][C]  Sequences 

Notice  that  the  conversational  structure  of  Excerpt  4  is  almost  identical:  L6 
does  an  initial  [Q]  turn  at  lines  1,  5  and  8;  T2  regains  the  conversational 
initiative  by  doing  a  [CQ]  turn  at  line  9,  to  which  L6  responds  with  the  expected 
[A]  turn  at  lines  11-13.  T2  then  does  a  [C]  turn  at  line  14  indicating  that  L6's 
response  is  inadequate.  However,  this  turn  also  functions  as  a  second  [CQ]  turn, 
which  thus  triggers  more  interaction.  This  second  sequence  is  discussed  in 
Excerpt  8. 

In  some  instances,  a  [CQ]  (R)  strategy  is  used,  as  shown  at  line  7  of 
Excerpt  5  (which  consists  of  the  missing  sequence  from  Excerpt  1)  and  at  lines  3 
and  5  of  Excerpt  6: 

Excerpt  5 


5 

6  L6: 

7  T: 
source 

8  L6: 

9  T: 
here 
10 
11 

12  L6: 

13  L5: 

14  L6: 
15 

16  T: 
17 

18  L6: 

19  T: 
20 


[Q2] 

[CQl]  (R) 
text)) 

[A]-[CQ1] 
[C]-[CQ1] 


[A]-[CQ1] 

[A]-[CQ1] 

[A]-[Q2] 

[C]-[Q2] 
[C]-[Q2] 


what  does  this  mean. 

can  I  see  the  sentence?  ((T  lodes  for  "spur"  in  the 

sure 

it  depends  on  (1)  uh::m  (1)  where  was  it  again  down 

somewhere, 

(+) 

it's  supposed  to  be  here  (+)  uh:m  (++)  <hhh> 
(hhhhh)  ((L5  laughs  under  his  breath)) 
uh::  oh,  oh.  (+)  yeah  its  here 

(+) 

ok  (3)  to:  in  this  case  it's  to  encourage 

(+) 

to  en//courage// 

//to  ((unintelligible))  (en)//courage  <hh> 

(Class  1,  group  1) 
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Excerpt  6 

1  LIO:  [Q]  excuse  me  what  is  c-o-r-a-1 

2  (+) 

3  T:         [CQl]  (R)       can  I:  (+)  open  //(h)//  <h>  (++)  get  an  idea  (+)  see 

Where's 

4  LIO:  //(h)// 

5  T:  that  <h>  ((T  reads  the  source  text  in  LlO's  packet  of 

materials)) 

6  LIO:  I  don't  know  whether  the- 

7  (+) 

8  T:        [CQ2]  (D)        cwals  (+)  does  anyone  know?  (+)  where  you  find 

corals? 

9  L9:     [A]-[CQ2]         cwals  (+)  u- underwater //you  mean?  under  the-// 

10  T:       [C]-[CQ2]  //uh  huhy/ 

11  (+) 

12  T:       [C]-[CQ2]         that's  right  yeah  some- 

13  L9:    [A]-[CQ2]  under  the  sea?  in  the  sea 
14 

(Class  1,  group  3) 

Unlike  a  [(TQ]  (D)  strategy,  the  use  of  a  [CQ]  (R)  strategy  by  teachers  does 
not  by  itself  take  sequential  control  away  from  learners.  For  example,  in 
Excerpt  5,  the  [CQ]  (R)  sequence  which  Tl  initiates  at  line  7  after  L6's  initial 
[Q2]  turn  at  line  6  is  resolv^  at  line  14,  when  L6  finds  the  discoursal  context  d" 
the  word  "spur"  in  the  source  reading.  Tl  responds  to  L6's  original  [Q2]  turn  at 
line  6  with  her  [A]  turn  at  line  16.  L6  and  Tl  then  jointly  construct  [C]  turns  at 
lines  18  and  19  respectively.  As  we  saw  in  Excerpt  1,  starting  from  line  20,  L6 
is  subsequently  able  to  continue  asking  questions  and  leads  a  total  of  three  more 
sequences  which  target  the  word  "spur." 

However,  as  shown  in  Excerpt  6,  a  [CQ]  (R)  strategy  is  more  likely  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  than  with  an  [A]  strategy.  In 
Excerpt  6,  the  same  teacher  again  initiates  a  [CQ]  (R)  sequence  at  line  3  in 
response  to  LlO's  [Q]  turn  at  line  1.  As  in  Excerpt  5,  Tl  again  looks  at  the 
discoursal  context  of  the  problem  item  in  the  source  text  befwe  responding.  But 
at  line  8,  Tl  follows  up  with  a  second  [CCM  turn;  this  time,  she  constructs  her 
turn  with  a  display  question  and  thereby  regains  sequential  control  of  the  talk. 
This  puts  L9  in  the  position  of  doing  an  [A]  turn,  which  she  does  at  line  9  and 
again  at  line  13;  Tl  then  evaluates  the  adequacy  of  the  [A]  turn  at  line  9  in  her 
[C]  turns  at  lines  10  and  12.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  whereas  [CQ]  P) 
turns  enable  the  person  who  does  this  turn  (prototypically  the  teacher)  to  regain 
sequential  control  of  the  subsequent  discourse,  [CQ\  (R)  turns  only  set  up  the 
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possibility  that  the  initiator  of  this  turn  will  regain  the  sequential  initiative  in  a 
subsequent  turn. 

Finally,  the  distribution  of  [CQ]  (D)  turns  among  participants  illustrates  the 
unequal  power  relationships  that  exist  in  the  classroom.  Learners  are  not 
allowed  to  act  like  teachers  -  that  is,  they  cannot  use  [CQ]  (D)  turns  in  learner- 
teacher  talk-  Above  all,  as  shown  by  Excerpt  7,  they  cannot  follow  a  teacho-'s 
[CQ]  (D)  turn  with  a  turn  which  teachers  might  interpret  as  a  [CQ]  (D)  turn. 

Trajectory  1 

Ownership  (Speaker  A)  (Speaker  B)     (Speaker  A)  (Speaker  B) 
of  the  turn: 

Sequential  [Cfl ->         [CQ](R)->  [A]-[CQ]  (R) ->  l[A]-[Ca 
structure:  l[CQ]  (D) ... 


Ownership 
of  the  turn: 
Sequential 
structure: 


Trajectory  2 
(L)  (D  (L)  (T) 

[Q]--->       [C(a(D)->    [A]-[CQ](D)->   [C] 


Figure  3.  Two  alternative  trajectories  for  dennition  work 
constructed  with  either  [CQ]  (R)  or  [CQ]  (D)  turns 


Excerpt  7 

1 

2   L9     [Q] 

there  is  this  e::h  (+)  some  sort  of  an  idiom  you 

(Hetendto 

3 

pay  us  and  we  pretend  to  work 

4    T:       [C][Q1](D) 

ok.  what  do  you  think  that  could  be:  (+)  do 

you  have  any 

5 

kiea? 

6   L11:[CQ](D) 

do  you  know  what  the  word  pretend  means 

7 

(++) 

8    T:       [C][Q2](D) 

do  /  know  what  the  wOTd  pretend  means  ((T 

quickly 

9 

inclines  her  head  befwe  speaking;  she  then 

touches  her 

10 

chest  with  her  right  hand  as  she  says  the  word 

' 

"r-)) 

7«   Markee 


11  LI  1 :  [A]-[C] [Q2]  yeah  (+)  I- 1  [dawt]  (+)  I  don't  know  that  see 

12  T:       [C]/[C]  [Q3]  (D)  oh  ok  who-  do-  does  anybody  know  what  the 

woidprrtend 

13  means. 
14 

(Class  2,  phase  1,  group  3) 

Following  L9's  initiating  [Q]  turn  at  lines  2-3,  T2  does  a  [CQ]  (D)  turn  at 
bnes  4-5  which  solicits  LI  1  to  display  what  he  understands  the  word  "pretend"  to 
mean.  However,  Lll  inmiediately  does  what,  to  the  teacher  at  least,  seems  to 
look  like  a  [CQ]  (D)  turn  of  his  own  at  line  6.  The  best  interpretation  of  the 
function  of  this  rather  puzzling  turn  that  1  can  offer  is  that  LI  1  is  trying  to  tell 
T2  that  it  is  he,  not  L9,  who  is  having  difficulty  understanding  the  word 
"petend."  Lll  and  L9  have  in  fact  already  done  a  considerable  amount  of  prior 
definition  work  on  this  item  (not  shown  here)  before  L9  calls  T2  over  to  help  at 
Unes  2-3.  L9  has  demonstrated  in  this  prior  work  that  he  understands  what  this 
wOTd  means,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  what  it  means  in  this 
particular  context  to  LI  1.  /  therefore  believe  that  Lll's  turn  at  line  6  is  actually 
a  bungled  attempt  by  Lll  to  "claim  ownership"  of  "M^'  problem  and  that, 
furthermore,  Lll  is  actually  only  trying  to  ask  the  teacher  for  more  help. 

Whatever  LI  1  may  actually  be  trying  to  accomplish  when  he  does  this  turn, 
the  trouble-relevant  pause  at  line  7  and  the  way  T2  says  the  wwd  "F  in  her  own 
[CQ]  (D)  turn  at  line  8  both  strongly  suggest  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  T2 
interprets  L6's  prior  turn  as  a  [CQ]  (D)  turn.  More  specifically,  the  heavy  stress 
on  the  wad  'T  (note  that  this  siq)rasegmental  information,  which  is  clearly 
audible  on  the  audio  tape,  is  represented  in  the  transcript  by  the  use  of  italic 
script)  and  the  teacher's  body  language  on  the  videotape  (see  the  gloss  at  lines  8- 
10)  both  suggest  that  T2  seems  to  interpret  Lll's  turn  as  a  challenge  to  her 
communicative  competence  as  a  native  q)eaker  of  English  and  also  quite 
possibly  to  her  teacher's  right  to  allocate  turns  as  she  wants.  T2's  [CQ]  (D)  turn 
therefore  requires  Lll  to  demonstrate  in  next  turn  that  he  knows  that  T2  knows 
what  "pretend"  means.  At  line  1 1,  LI  1  does  not  immediately  realize  the  trouble 
he  has  gotten  himself  into  and  he  at  first  simply  says  "yeah."  However,  once  he 
realizes  that  he  needs  to  repair  his  previous  turn  at  line  6,  he  quickly  clarifies  that 
it  is  he  who  does  not  know  what  the  problem  item  means  in  the  rest  of  the  turn 
at  line  11.  As  indicated  by  T2's  initial  change  of  state  tdcen  "oh  ok"  at  line  12, 
this  answer  mollifies  T2;  she  then  continues  her  turn  at  lines  12-13  with  another 
[CQ]  (D)  turn  constructional  unit  directed  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  sequence 
then  progresses  normally,  with  T2  in  control  of  the  discourse's  subsequent 
sequential  development 

On  the  othCT  hand,  it  is  allowable  for  learners  to  follow  a  teacher's  [CQ]  (D) 
turn  with  a  turn  that  is  inteipretable  as  a  [CQ]  (R)  turn,  since  such  a  turn  does 
not  necessarily  take  the  conversational  initiative  away  from  the  teacher.  For 
example,  the  same  teacher  (T2)  who  np)ed  Lll  on  the  knuckles  in  Excerpt  7 
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does  not  take  it  amiss  when  another  learner  constructs  his  [A]  turn  in  response  to 
her  [CQ](D)  turn  as  a  turn  that  is  interpretable  as  a  [CQ]  (R)  turn.  To  see  how 
this  strategy  works,  let  us  analyze  Exceipt  8,  which  is  the  continuation  ol 
Excerpt  4: 


Excerpt  8 


13 

•  •  • 

14 

T: 

[C]/[CQ2] 

does  it  mean  that? 

15 

L6: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

I-I//[ni:]-// 

16 

L14: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

//do//es  it- 

17 

L6: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

I  didn't  read  it 

18 

L14: 

[A]-[CQ2]/[CQ]  (R) 

does  //it-// 

19 

L6: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

////I[z]-// 1  don't  know// 

20 

T: 

[CQ3] 

//what  do  you  think// 

21 

L14: 

[A]-[CQ2/3]/[CQ]  (R) 

doesit- 

22 

T: 

[C]-[CQ2] 

oh 

23 

L15 

//no// 

24 

L14: 

"[A]-[CQ2/3]/[CQ](R) 

//do//es  it  mean  that  u:hm  //<hh>// 

25 

L6: 

[A]-[CQ2] 

|^  didn't  read  iiJI 

26 

L14: 

[A]-[CQ2/3]/[CQ]  (R) 

that  if  the  uni-  if  (+)  the  Germany 
unite  again  <h> 

27 

the  Ausch[vit]  might  exist,  <hhh> 

28 

(+) 

29 

T: 

[C]-[A3] 

yeah,  that's  ba-  we  can't-  when  you 
can't  get  by 

30 

something  that's  <hh>  you  can  never 
forget 

31 

L14: 

[C]-[CQ2/3] 

right. 

32 

(+)  ((T  moves  away  from  the  group)) 

33 

•  •  • 

(Class  2,  phase  2,  group  2) 

As  we  already  saw  in  the  case  of  T2's  turn  at  line  14  of  Excerpt  8  (see  the 
relevant  analysis  of  Excerpt  4),  a  single  turn  may  simultaneously  fulfill  mere 
than  one  discoursal  function  -  in  this  case,  this  turn  functions  both  as  a  [C]  turn 
and  a  [CQ]  (D)  turn.  Let  us  ignore  L6's  turns  at  lines  15, 17, 19  and  25.  These 
are  attempts  to  repair  a  loss  of  face,  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  present 
analysis.  In  passing,  notice  that  L6's  claim  at  lines  15,  17,  19  and  25  that  he 
did  not  read  L 15 's  article  is  home  out  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  seating 
plan  shown  in  Figure  4,  L6  and  L15  had  been  members  of  Groups  1  and  4 
respectively  during  the  first  phase  of  group  work;  ftirthermcffe,  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  transcripts  of  inter-group  cross-talk  about  this  problematic  item 
during  the  first  group  work  phase.  While  we  cannot  be  sure  that  students  did  not 
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"peek"  at  each  others'  articles  during  the  second  phase  of  group  work,  the 
transcript  of  the  second  group  work  phase  instantiates  none  of  the  extended  silent 
"down-time"  for  reading  that  occurs  during  the  first  group  work  phase.  This 
strongly  suggests  that  L6  and  LI 5  did  not  read  each  others'  articles.  Let  us  now 
move  on  to  analyze  the  structure  of  L14's  talk  at  lines  16-27. 


Seating  Plan: 
Beginning 


b/b  =  blackboard 
cl  =  video  camera  1 
c2  =  video  camera  2 

Figure  4.     Seating  Plan  of  Class  2 

L14  bids  competitively  for  next  turn  at  lines  16,  18,  21  and  24  and  finally 
provides  a  definition  at  lines  26-27.  These  turns  are  all  geared  to  answering  T2's 
[CQ]  (D)  turns  at  lines  14  and  20;  consequently,  they  may  be  analyzed  as  [A] 
turns.  However,  note  that  L14  also  seems  to  construct  these  turns  as  legitimate 
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questions.  I  submit  that  the  reason  L14  does  this  is  because  L6  has  just  suffered 
a  loss  of  face  by  giving  an  inadequate  answer.  Consequently,  by  phrasing  his 
[A]  turns  as  [CQ]  (R)  turns,  L14  acknowledges  in  advance  that  his  answer  may 
be  inaccurate  and  thereby  minimizes  any  potential  loss  of  face  should  T2  judge 
his  answer  to  be  inadequate.  At  the  same  time,  he  constructs  his  answer  in  a 
way  that  does  not  challenge  T2's  privileged  turn-taking  rights  as  a  teacher. 
Finally,  notice  that,  as  in  the  case  of  L6,  there  is  no  textual  evidence  that  L14 
had  read  the  original  article  from  which  the  prfirase  "we  cannot  get  by  Auschwitz" 
comes:  as  Figure  4  shows,  L14  had  been  a  member  of  Group  5  during  the  first 
group  work  phase  and  there  is  no  cross-talk  between  his  group  and  L15's  group 
during  the  flrst  small  group  phase. 


IMPLICATIONS   FOR   LEARNING 


As  I  noted  earlier,  given  what  we  cunentiy  know  about  second  language 
learning,  we  cannot  interpret  what  these  behaviors  actually  "mean"  in  the  largCT 
ccMitext  of  SLA  thewy  with  any  great  certainty.  Consequentiy,  1  will  limit 
myself  to  providing  alternative  interpretations  which  problematize  the  following 
question: 

•     how  does  the  social  construction  of  comprehensible  input  and  output 
actually  affect  seccHid  language  development? 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of  interpreting  the  possible  effects  of  the  social 
construction  of  comprehensible  input  and  output  on  second  language 
develc^xnent: 

Interpretation  1 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  acquisitionally  limiting  for  learners  not  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  on  the  leading  role  in  conversation  (I*ica,  1987). 
AccwxWng  to  this  view,  the  teachers'  reliance  in  these  data  on  a 
[Q][CQ](D)[A][C]  turn-taking  system  when  they  have  to  respond  to  leamos' 
questicxis  robs  learners  of  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  Idnd  of  modified 
interaction  that  is  thought  to  be  a  necessary  catalyst  for  second  language 
develq)menL 

Interpretation  2 

InterpretaticMi  1  represents  a  quantitative  ^proach  to  interpreting  the  data 
analyzed  in  the  previous  section.  Essentially,  the  argument  in  Interpretation  1 
suggests  that  the  teachers  used  "too  many"  display  questions:  in  order  to  promote 
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the  kinds  of  conversational  adjustments  that  are  deemed  thecH-etically  desirable 
(Long  &  Sato,  1983;  Brock,  1986),  they  should  have  used  mwe  referential 
questions  and/or  responded  to  learners'  referential  questions  directly.  However, 
from  a  qualitative  standpoint,  it  is  also  possible  to  read  several  of  the  excerpts 
presented  in  the  previous  section  much  more  positively.  Indeed,  I  jxopose  that 
these  excerpts  show  how  teachers  and  learners  collabwatively  construct 
conversationally  -  and  perhaps  also  pedagogically  -  necessary  definitions  oi 
problematic  items.  That  is,  frwn  a  learners'  perspective,  definition  talk  is 
primarily  a  response  to  a  locally-occasioned  communication  problem,  which 
may  ot  may  not  serve  as  a  catalyst  fw  SLA  to  occur.  But  frxxn  a  teachers' 
perspective,  this  communication  problem  i»-esents  a  pedagogical  opportunity  for 
the  teacher-as-expert  to  play  a  classic  "scaffolding"  role  in  the  interaction 
(Hawkins,  1988),  thereby  possibly  providing  comprehensible  input  to  learners 
(see  Interpretation  3).  For  example,  despite  the  fact  that  participants  orient  to  a 
[Q][CQ](D)[A][C]  turn-taking  system  during  the  constnicticxi  of  Excerpts  6  and 
4/8  (recall  that  Exceipt  8  is  the  continuation  of  Excerpt  4),  it  seems  that  the 
groups  are  nonetheless  able  to  construct  public  definitions  of  the  problematic 
items  that  appear  to  be  conversationally  adequate.  Furthermore,  notice  that  the 
learners  themselves  have  contributed  actively  to  fOTmulating  these  definitions. 
This  minimally  suggests  that  we  still  know  very  little  about  the  potential  effects 
of  different  conversational  turn-taking  j^actices  on  SLA.  In  any  case,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  case  that  the  only  form  of  language  that  is  potentially 
acquisitionally  useful  is  "communicative"  talk  -  which,  for  present  purposes, 
means  talk  that  is  organized  acovding  to  the  conventions  and  practices  of  equal 
power  discourse. 

Interpretation  3 

While  attractive.  Interpretation  2  raises  a  number  of  important 
methodological  issues.  In  order  for  Interpretation  2  to  be  viable,  we  need  to  be 
able  to  show  that  the  definition  work  which  participants  engage  in  actually 
enables  learners  to  continue  productively  with  their  wwk.  This  means  that  we 
need  to  contextualize  the  talk  in  Excerpts  1-8  in  the  larger  discourses  of  eadi 
group  and  class  to  show  what  the  consequences  for  language  learning  of  the 
teachers'  interventions  are.  Clearly,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 
to  present  all  the  relevant  data  and  analyze  them  in  the  detail  that  is  required  to 
demonstrate  what  the  learning  consequences  of  these  excerpts  were.  However, 
some  preliminary  wwk  that  speaks  to  the  issue  of  learning  consequences  has 
already  been  done,  whose  results  I  will  now  summarize. 

Maikee  (1994a)  has  shown  that  definition  sequences  can  indeed  sometimes 
serve  as  acquisitionally  useful  resources  not  only  for  local  understanding  oi 
unknown  waxls  and  phrases  but  also  for  learning  the  meanings  of  problematic 
items  -  in  this  case,  a  learner  (LIO)  understanding  and  learning  what  the  word 
"cOTal"  means  (see  Excerpt  6,  which  is  a  shortened  version  of  one  of  eight  coral- 
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related  excerpts  discussed  in  Markee,  1994a).  As  shown  in  Excerpt  9  (which  is 
actually  LlO's  fifth  sequential  attempt  to  understand  this  word),  LIO  used  the 
following  strategies  to  understand  the  wcad  "cwal."  She  used  her  knowledge  of 
the  work!  to  interpret  the  information  she  received  from  her  conversational 
partners  during  small  group  work  and  made  informed  guesses  about  the  meanings 
of  this  problematic  item.  Following  L9's  input  at  line  23,  LIO  volunteers  new 
information  about  the  color  and  beauty  of  "coral"  at  line  25  and  also  correctly 
translates  this  wwd  into  Chinese  at  lines  32  and  35;  she  then  translates  the 
Chinese  word  [sanku]  back  into  English  for  a  non-Chinese  speaking  interlocutor 
at  line  38. 

Excerpt  9 

1  LIO:  both  of  them  what  they  say 

2  (1.3) 

3  LIO:  coral,  what  is  corals 

4  (4) 

5  L9:  <hh>  do  you  know  the  under  the  sea,  under  the  sea, 

6  LIO:  un- 

7  L9:  there's  uh::  (+)  //how  do  we  call  it// 

8  LIO:  //have  uh  some  coral// 

9  L9:  ah  yeah  (+)  coral  sometimes 

10  (+) 

11  LIO:  eh  includf^Js  (+)  uh  includes  some  uh:  somethings  uh- 

12  (++) 

13  LIO:  //the  corals//  is  means  uh:  (+)  s  somethings  at  bottom  of 

14  L9:  //((unintelligible))// 

15  LIO:  //the// sea 

16  L9:  //yeahy/ 

17  L9:  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

18  LIO:  ok  uh:m  also  is  a  food  for  is  a  food  for  fish  uh  and  uh 

19  (+) 

20  L9:  food? 

21  (+) 

22  LIO:  foo- 

23  L9:  no  it  is  not  a  food  it  is  like  a  stone  you  know? 

24  LIO:  ohlseelseelseelseelseel  know  I  know  (+)  I  see  (+)  a 

25  whi-  (+)  a  kind  of  a  (+)  white  stone  <h>  //very  beautiful// 

26  L9:  //yeah  yeah// 

very 

27  big  yeah  //sometimes  very  beautiful  and//  sometimes  when 

28  LIO:  /A  see  I  see  I  ok// 

29  L9:  the  ship  moves  ship  tries  ((unintelligible))  I  think  it  was  the 

30  ((unintelligible;  the  final  part  of  this  turn  is  overlapped  by 
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31 

LlO's  next  turn  as  shown  by  //  If)) 

32  LIO: 

//oh  I  see  (+)  I  see  the  Chinese  is  uh  (+)//  [sanku] 

33 

(++) 

34L11: 

uh? 

35  LIO: 

[sanku] 

36 

(+) 

37  L9: 

what 

38  LIO: 

c//oral.s// 

39L11: 

f/COTdls/f 

40  L9: 

corals  oh  okay 

41  LIO: 

yeah 

(Class  1,  group  3) 

While  this  evidence  conclusively  shows  that  LIO  has  understood  what 
"cOTal"  means,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  she  has  learned  this  word. 
However,  independent  textual  evidence  suggests  that  LIO  has  achieved  much 
more  than  local  undCTStanding  of  this  wwd.  The  teacher  instructs  LIO  during 
some  group  work  that  precedes  Excerpt  9  to  define  this  wwd  for  the  rest  of  the 
class,  which  LIO  does  some  twenty  minutes  later.  LlO's  public  definition  which 
she  produces  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class  -  "I  think  the  co[l]al  is  the  kind  erf" 
fossil  (+)  <h>  fossil  at  the:  botto  of  the  sea.  <hh>  the:  co[l]al  reef  you  are  one 
of  the  imp-  ver>'  important,  <hh>  habitats  (+)  fo:r  fish  that  support  th[™]:m''  - 
may  loc*:  "messy"  -  but  in  fact  it  displays  the  classic  "An  A  is  a  B  which  does 
C"  structure  of  prototypical  fwmal  definitions  (Abelson,  1967),  where  A  = 
"coral",  B  =  "fossil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea"  and  C  =  "habitats  for  fish." 

Furthermore,  notice  that  LIO  constructs  this  formal  definition  by 
"cannibalizing"  Unguistic  material  ft"om  previous  talk.  The  transcripts  show  that 
the  linguistic  material  in  LlO's  public  definition  that  is  highlighted  in  bold 
consists  of  words  and  complete  irfirases  that  LIO  has  lifted  verbatim  finom 
previous  talk  -  thus,  fw  example,  one  of  the  sources  for  the  prfirase  "at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea"  in  this  public  definition  is  the  talk  rqxoduced  at  lines  13,  15 
and  17  of  Excerpt  9  in  this  paper. 

Interestingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  wcxd  "fossil,"  which  was  genaated 
during  student-student  talk  between  LIO  and  L9,  all  of  the  cannibalized  linguistic 
material  which  LIO  uses  to  construct  her  formal  definition  of  "cwal"  was 
generated  during  teacher-student  talk  that  is  organized  along  [Q][CQ](D)[A][C] 
lines.  However,  as  Excerpt  9  demonstrates,  Tl  was  not  iH^esent  when  LIO  first 
clearly  understood  what  "axal"  means.  In  other  words,  LlO's  breakthrough  in 
understanding  occurred  during  student-student  talk  that  is  OTganized  via  a  learner- 
initiated  [Q][A][C]  sequence.  Thus,  while  we  are  certainly  not  in  the  position  to 
claim  that  the  use  of  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  by  Tl  caused  LIO  to  understand  and 
learn  what  "coral"  means,  we  can  certainly  claim  that,  in  this  instance,  the  use  (rf 
this  turn-taking  organization  by  the  teacher  during  her  interactions  with  learners 
(see,  for  example  Excerpt  6)  did  not  ultimately  prevent  LIO   from   first 
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understanding  this  wcad  and  subsequently  constructing  the  kind  of 
comiffehensible  output  instantiated  in  the  public  definition  that  demonstrates 
successful  learning  within  the  time-frame  of  a  single  lesson. 

While  these  results  are  interesting,  they  are  quite  prehminary.  In  a 
replication  study  which  used  the  same  kinds  of  defmition  data  and  the  same 
conversation  analytic  methodology  used  in  Maikee  (1994a)  and  in  the  present 
psper,  Markee  (1994b)  showed  that  learners  may  fail  to  understand  the  larger 
discoursal  meaning  of  a  problematic  item.  The  data  base  for  this  analysis 
consists  of  a  collection  of  seven  exceq)ts  which  document  one  learner's  (LIS) 
attempts  in  Class  2  to  understand  the  problem  phrase  "We  cannot  get  by 
Auschwitz"  (see  Excerpt  8  in  the  present  paper,  which  reproduces  part  of  the  last 
excerpt  in  this  collection). 

Markee  shows  that  L15's  attempts  to  understand  the  word  "Auschwitz,"  and 
later  the  entire  phrase  "We  cannot  get  by  Auschwitz"  are  unsuccessful  because 
L15  does  not  know  enough  about  the  Holocaust  to  understand  why  Germany's 
Nazi  past  might  be  a  ccHisidoed  a  moral  impediment  to  German  re-unification. 
Thus,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  it  does  not  really  matter  whether  participants 
orient  to  a  [Q][CQ](D)[A][C]  turn-taking  system  or  a  [Q](R)[A][C]  turn-taking 
system  to  attempt  to  get  comprehensible  input,  since  L15's  principal  problem  is 
not  linguistic  at  all,  it  is  a  general  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  topic  of  the 
Holocaust. 


IMPLICATIONS   FOR   SLA   RESEARCH 


In  summary,  while  Interpretations  2  and  3  in  the  previous  sub-section  seem 
to  offer  mwe  plausible  accounts  of  the  acquisitional  utility  of  the  data  iqjroduced 
in  Excerpts  6, 4/8  and  9  than  Interpretation  1  does,  we  should  beware  of  jumping 
to  any  definitive  conclusions  about  the  theoretical  (un)desirability  of  particular 
question  types  and  associated  turn-taking  systems.  I  believe  that  it  is  actually 
still  an  open  question  what  the  empirically  verifiable  effects  of  referential  and 
display  questions  actually  are  (Hi  second  language  development. 

While  the  learning  of  a  single  vocabulary  item  may  seem  a  relatively  trivial 
learning  act,  these  data  are  potentially  of  considerable  theoretical  importance 
because  providing  empirical  suppOTt  for  Long's  (1980)  theory  of  SLA  involves  a 
three-step  process.  This  process  consists  of:  1)  showing  that  a)  linguistic  or 
conversational  adjustments  promote  b)  comprehensible  input;  2)  showing  that  b) 
comprehensible  input  promotes  c)  acquisition;  and  3)  deducing  that  a)  linguistic 
or  conversational  adjustments  promote  c)  acquisition  (Long,  1985).  This  three- 
step  process  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  impossible  to 
demcMistrate  Step  2  (Ellis,  1990).  Given  the  evidence  that  is  presented  by 
Markee  (1994a)  and  summarized  here,  this  is  perhaps  an  over-statement  since,  if 
Long's  theory  of  SLA  is  carcct,  the  interaction  in  which  LIO  engaged  in 
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Excerpt  9  can  be  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  comprehensible  input  which  leads 
to  comiH-ehensible  output  and  demonstrated  learning  of  this  vocabulary  item  in 
the  formal  definition.  This  is  important  because  these  data  are,  if  not  the  only, 
certainly  one  of  the  very  few,  pubhshed  examples  in  the  SLA  literature  ctf 
actually  observed  talk  that  leads  to  demonstrated  learning  (see  also  Ellis,  Tanaka 
&  Yamasazi,  1994).  However,  precisely  because  such  examples  of  actually 
observed  comprehensible  input  and  output  are  so  rare  in  the  literature,  these 
results  can  only  serve  as  the  basis  for  ftirther  research  on  the  putative  effects  d" 
display  and  referential  questions  on  language  learning. 


CONCLUSION 


In  this  paper,  I  have  shown  that  all  three  teachers  studied  here  tended  to 
avoid  answering  vocabulary-related  questions  initiated  by  students  in  a  direct 
fashion.  While  there  was  individual  variation  among  teachers  regarding  which 
strategy  they  used  most  frequently,  all  used  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  as  a  resource  for 
dealing  with  students'  [Q]  turns.  The  observable  effect  of  this  strategy  fi^om  a 
turn-taking  viewpoint  was  to  turn  communication-oriented  definition  tasks 
initiated  by  students  dunng  small  group  wwk  into  teacher-fronted  language 
display  activities  that  were  governed  by  the  conventions  of  unequal  power 
discourse. 

However,  the  theoretical  interest  of  these  data  go  well  beyond  the  technical 
insights  gained  into  the  turn-taking  behavior  of  participants  enrolled  in  classes 
that  were  taught  via  a  small  group  methodology.  These  data  in  fact  highlight 
important  problems  that  must  be  solved  satisfactorily  if  we  wish  to  construct 
adequate  thecwies  of  learning.  For  example,  this  p^)er  has  shown  that,  contrary 
to  expectations,  perhaps,  the  "non-communicative"  use  of  language  analyzed  here 
is  potentially  acquisitionally  quite  useful. 

In  addition,  we  must  understand  that  all  theories  are  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  both  research  and  ideology.  For  example,  the  decision  in  this  paper  to  address 
issues  in  SLA  theory  from  an  ethnomethodological  rather  than  from  a 
nomological  perspective  is  an  ideological  decision.  Theories  of  teaching  are 
clearly  also  heavily  influenced  by  different  ways  of  doing  research.  Furthermore, 
thecffies  of  teaching  are  often  also  influenced  by  ideas  impwted  from  the 
philosophy  of  education.  A  good  example  of  such  an  influence  is  the  widely- 
accepted  idea  that  students  should  be  encouraged  to  become  independent  and 
autonomous  learners. 

While  I  ^are  this  ideological  jneference,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
theories  of  teaching  that  are  based  on  a  synthesis  between  the  kind  of  micro- 
analytic  research  exemplified  in  this  paper  and  insights  from  the  philosophy  cX. 
education  may  well  lead  us  to  some  potentially  surprising  conclusions.  For 
example,   the   use   of   group   work   is    often   justified    by    communicative 
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methodologists  as  a  means  of  giving  students  the  opportunity  to  interact  in  a 
less  structured  fashion  than  is  possible  during  teacher-fronted  interaction. 
Furthermore,  it  is  often  claimed  that  group  work  makes  learners  more 
responsible  for  their  own  learning. 

If  we  view  communicative  language  teaching  as  a  type  of  pedagogy  in 
which  turn-taking  decisions  about  who  says  what  to  whom  and  when  are  not 
necessarily  pre-detexmined  (Nunan,  1987),  then  it  may  be  argued  that,  in 
methodological  terms,  at  least,  it  is  contradictOTy  for  teachers  to  use  a  [CQ]  (D) 
strategy  during  small  group  wai:.  As  argued  previously,  the  use  of  this  turn- 
taking  strategy  makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish  group  work  empirically  from 
teacher-fircHited  work  since,  whether  teachers  consciously  realize  this  or  not,  the 
technical  effect  of  using  this  strategy  enables  teachers  to  regain  control  over  both 
the  content  and  the  trajectory  of  the  interaction.  Thus,  the  use  of  this  strategy 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of  using  small  group  work  in  the  first  place:  to  promote 
more  varied  interaction  by  allowing  learners  to  engage  in  locally-managed  talk. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  use  of  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  during 
small  group  wcffk  does  not  actually  promote  learner  independence  because  the 
teacher  remains  in  control  of  both  the  content  and  sequential  development  of  the 
interaction.  Finally,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  [CQ]  (D)  strategy  is  not 
"communicative"  in  a  methodological  sense  for  the  simple  reason  that  display 
questions  do  not  promote  a  use  of  language  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
communicate  unknown  information.  In  contrast,  the  use  of  an  [A]  strategy  to 
respond  to  learners'  [Q]  turns,  coupled  with  a  [CQ]  (R)  strategy  as  ^propriate, 
seems  eminently  "communicative"  because  the  principal  function  of  these 
behaviors  is  precisely  to  iH"omote  the  exchange  of  unknown  information. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  therefwe,  we  might  minimally  conclude 
that,  despite  their  wide  currency,  "communicative  language  teaching,"  "group 
w(xk"  and  "teacher-"  or  "student-centered"  instruction  are  extremely  ambiguous 
terms,  which  the  profession  would  be  well-advised  to  use  with  great  care.  A 
stronger  version  of  this  argument  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  these 
terms  are  frequently  no  more  than  fashionable,  though  largely  meaningless,  buzz 
words.  Yet,  whichever  of  these  two  positions  we  might  be  tempted  to  espouse 
(assuming  that  we  find  such  arguments  convincing  and  do  not  put  forward 
alternative  analyses  of  our  own),  the  fact  remains  that  for  learners,  the  "bottom 
line"  is  not  whether  a  class  is  run  on  "communicative"  lines  but  whether  the 
interaction  that  occurs  in  that  class  is  acquisitionally  useful  for  them.  As  this 
example  demonstrates,  it  is  often  difficult  to  reccmcile  the  implications  of 
ideology  and  empirical  research. 

In  conclusion,  given  our  current  state  of  knowledge  about  language  learning 
and  teaching,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand  how 
tremendously  complex  even  relatively  small  learning  acts  are.  We  therefoe  need 
to  be  aware  that  any  analyses  of  second  language  classrooms  and  any  conclusions 
we  come  to  on  the  basis  of  such  analyses  are  open  to  multiple  interpretations. 
For  these  reasons,  I  offer  the  data  and  interpretations  discussed  in  this  papei  as  a 
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basis  fcH"  on-going  research  on  the  following  question,  which  reformulates  Step  2 
in  the  three-step  program  of  research  originally  proposed  by  Lx)ng  (1985):  "What 
are  the  actual,  empirically-observed  consequences  fw  learning  of  different  types  of 
classroom  talk?" 


NOTES 


This  contrasts  with  the  focus  od  global  practices  which  characterized  earlier  methods-oriented 
SLOL 

Thus,  like  many  other  studies  in  SLGl,  this  paper   investigates  issues   which   cut  across 

categorical  boundaries. 
•J 

Of  course,  as  Banbrook  &  Skehan  (1990)  point  out,  we  should  be  cautious  when  we  use  such 
terms  as  display  and  referential  questions.  For  example,  as  we  can  see  from  an  analysis  of  Excerpt 
A  below,  when  T2  does  her  first  turn  at  line  4,  she  cleariy  wishes  the  learner  who  bids  for  next 
turn  to  define  the  word  "Auschwitz."  We  can  tell  this  from  the  subsequent  turns  that  she  does  at 
lines  6,  8  and  10.  In  this  sense,  the  tum  at  line  4  is  a  request  for  the  learner  who  takes  up  the  turn  to 
display  his/her  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  L12,  who  initiated  this  sequence  with  her  question  at 
line  3.  Consequently,  we  may  analyze  T2's  tum  at  line  4  as  a  display  question.  But  L6,  who  takes 
the  next  tum  at  line  5,  initially  says  "yeah"  before  be  expands  on  this  answer  and  says 
"concentration  camp."  Ij6's  initial  respcmse  prompts  T2  to  interpret  the  learner's  initial  answer  as 
a  response  to  a  referential  question.  This  misinterpretation  on  TZ's  part  leads  her  to  overtap  the 
second  part  of  L6's  answer  with  her  first  request  at  line  6  directed  specifically  at  L6  that  he 
ex{^ain  the  meaning  of  "Auschwitz"  for  L12.  At  line  8,  T2  issues  her  second  request  to  L6,  which 
is  overlapped  by  the  beginning  of  L6's  next  tum  at  line  9.  T2  then  issues  a  third  request  for  a 
definition  at  line  10,  which  this  time  is  not  overiapped.  L6  is  finally  able  to  display  his  knowledge 
and  does  the  requested  definition  at  lines  13-lS. 
Excerpt  A 

1  L12:  <h>  Mary 

2  T:  yeah 

3  L12:  what's  the  meaning  of  (+)  Ausch[v]itz? 

4  T:  d-  uhm  does  anybody  here  know  what  Auschwitz  was? 

5  L6:  yeah//concentration  camp// 

6  T:  //you  want  to  ex{dain  it// 

7  (+) 

8  T:  //explain  it  to  her// 

9  L6:  //Ausch[v]itz// 

10  T:  explain  it  to  Hiroko 
11(+) 

12  L6:  uh  its  a  concentration  camp,  and  (+)  uh  they  would  send  some 

13uh  (+)  Jews  there,  to  (++)  to  gas  them  to  kill  them  (++)  uh 

Hduring  the  worid  war  two  (+)  in  Germany  (1)  I  don:'t  kno:w 

15  I'm  not  (+)  Quite  sure  ... 

(Class  2,  Phase  1  group  4) 

An  anonymous  reviewer  of  Issues  in  Applied  Linguistics  makes  a  similar  point  when  she^e  notes: 
While  the  [CQ](D)  strategy  looks  like  the  usual  [Q](D)  strategy  used  by  teachers  in 
teacher-fronted  classes,  [there  may  be]  functional  differences  between  the  two.  While 
the  usual  [Q](D)  strategy  serves  purely  pedagogical  goals,  the  [CQ](D)  strategy, 
especially  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  [CQ](R),  seems  to  serve  first  communicative  goals. 
The  teacher  has  first  difficulty  in  answering  the  student's  question  because  the 
vocabulary  item  requested  is  taken  out  of  context;  the  teacher  requests  more  context 
with  a  [CQ](R),  but  even  when  she  gets  its,  I  am  not  sure  she  has  a  ready-made 
definition  of  llie  word  in  her  head  that  she  is  just  asking  the  student  to  "display."  Her 
[CQ](D)  seems  almost  like  a  [CQ](R)  (e.g.,  Exceipt  2,  line  17,  Excerpt  3  line  5, 
Excerpt  4,  line  9).  Her  [CQ](D)  sounds  dangerously  hke  "I  don't  know  the  answer  so 
you  give  me  one."    Which  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  terms  "disfday"  and 
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"referential"  have  to  be  treated  with  caution,  since  a  teacher  question  can  fulfill  at 
once  referential  and  display  purposes  ... 

Note  that  versions  oi  Excerpts  A,  1,  5  and  7  have  already  been  published  by  Nicfaolls  (1993),  on 
whose  analysis  I  build  and  expand  in  the  present  paper. 


APPENDIX 


T: 

LI,  L2,  etc: 

L: 

L3?: 

LL: 

/yes//yah//ok// : 

///huh?///oh///: 


(+)  (++)  (1): 


7: 

!:' 

ok.  now.  well.,  etc: 

so,  the  next  thing: 

e:r,  the:::,  etc: 

emphasis: 

SYLVIA: 

°the  next  thing: 

....  (radio): 

((coughs)): 

((unintelligible)): 

no-: 

Peter. 

[sinn]: 
<hhh>: 
hhh: 
(hhh): 


TranscripticMi  Conventicms:  Adapted  from  van  Lier  (1988) 
teacher 

identified  learner 
unidentified  learner 
probably  learner  3  (L3) 
several  or  all  learners  simultaneously 
overlapping  or  simultaneous  listening 

lespcMises,  brief  comments,  etc.,  by  two,  three,  or  an  unspecified  number  of 
learners 

a)  turn  continues  below,  at  the  next  identical  symbol 

b)  if  inserted  at  the  end  of  one  speaker's  turn  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
speaker's  adjacent  turn,  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  gap  at  aU  between  the 
two  turns 

pauses;  (+)  =  a  pause  of  between  .1  and  .5  of  a  second;  (++)  =  a  pause  of 

between  .6  and  .9  of  a  second;  and  (1)  (2)  (3)  =  pauses  of  one,  two  or  three 

seconds  respectively. 

rising  intonation,  not  necessarily  a  questicm 

strong  emphasis  with  falling  intonation 

a  period  indicates  falling  (final)  intonation 

a  comma  indicates  low-rising  intcHiation  suggesting  continuation 

one  or  more  colons  indicate  lengthening  of  the  iM°eceding  sound 

italic  type  indicates  marked  stress 

capitals  indicate  increased  volume 

degree  sign  indicates  decreased  volume 

single  brackets  indicate  unclear  or  probable  item 

doi]l>le  brackets  indicate  comments  about  the  transcript,  including  non-verbal 

actions 

indicates  a  stretch  of  talk  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  analyst 

a  hyphen  iixlicates  an  abrupt  cut-off,  with  level  pitch 

capitals  are  used  only  for  prc^r  names,  not  to  indicate  beginnings  of 

sentences 

square  brackets  indicate  phonetic  transcription 

in-drawn  breath 

exhaled  breath 

laughter  t(^ens 
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Applying  Sociocultural  Theory  to  an  Analysis  of  Learner 
Discourse:  Learner-Learner  Collaborative  Interaction  in 
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SLA  research  in  the  tradition  of  sociocultural  theory  examines  the  dynamic 
relationship  between  interaction  and  acquisition,  exploring  how  language, 
cognition,  and  culture  are  acquired  through  collaborative  interaction.  This  paper 
presents  an  analysis  of  teacher -fronted  and  pair  interaction  involving  two  learners  of 
Japanese  in  an  intermediate  language  class,  showing  learner -learner  collaborative 
activity  between  two  students  of  differing  levels  of  proficiency  to  result  in  creative 
interaction  where  scaffolding  creates  a  positive  environment  for  L2  acquisition. 
Learner  use  of  Japanese  in  pair  work  is  strikingly  different  from  that  in  teacher- 
fronted  practice,  with  learners  becoming  highly  interactive  and  using  the  L2  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  1)  hypothesis-testing  through  language  play,  2)  talk 
about  the  here-and-now,  3)  lexical  experimentation,  4)  modulating  the  pace  of 
interaction,  5)  repair,  6)  negotiating  roles  7)  managing  tasks,  and  8)  humor. 
Contribution  of  learner  strengths  and  weaknesses  results  in  refinement  of  both 
learners' L2  use,  with  both  students  learning  and  progressing  through  collaborative 
interaction  in  the  zone  of  proximal  development  (ZPD). 


INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  qualitative  case  study  of  teacher-fronted 
and  pair  wOTk  interaction  involving  two  intermediate^  learners  of  J^anese, 
investigating  how  L2  development  is  constituted  by  learners  in  these  contexts. 
Analysis  reveals  how  collaborative  interaction  in  a  leamer-leamer  role  play  task 
results  in  increased  accuracy  in  L2  use,  and  provides  evidence  that  not  only  can  a 
learns  with  weaker  L2  skiUs  benefit  by  working  with  a  more  advanced  learner, 
but  that  the  more  advanced  learner  can  also  benefit  from  interaction  with  a  learner 
less  proficient  in  the  L2  as  learner  strengths  are  collabOTatively  joined.  These 
results  siq)port  the  importance  of  cooperative  learning  opportunities  as  piX)viding 
a  place  for  L2  acquisition  for  learners  in  the  zc»e  of  proximal  development 
(ZPD). 
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THEORETICAL  ISSUES  IN  EXAMINING 
LEARNER-LEARNER    INTERACTION 


Sociocultural  Theory  and  SLA 

Sociocultural  theory  (Vygotsky,  1978;  Newman  &  Holzman,  1993; 
Lantolf,  1994)  provides  a  window  into  language  acquisition  that  is  useful  in 
considering  the  relationship  between  social  interaction  and  language 
development.  Sociocultural  thewy  is  radically  different  from  other 
psycholinguistic  and  SLA  theories  in  that  social  settings  and  psycholinguistic 
IM-ocesses  are  not  considered  to  be  separate  phenomenon,  but  processes  which 
mutually  constitute  one  another.  For  SLA  researchers  working  within  a 
sociocultural  theoretical  frameworic,  second  language  acquisition  research 
methodology  is  based  upon  the  understanding  that  socialization  and  language 
acquisition  cannot  be  separated  from  the  interactive  linguistic  contexts  in  which 
they  occur.  Vygotskian  psychologists  Newman  &  Holzman  (1993)  have  noted 
the  "contradictOTy  nature"  of  language  development  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  language  development  and  interaction  are  interwoven  into  a  single  fabric  of 
human  development 

The  contradictory  nature  of  language  develoixnent  is  that  the  process  cf 
becoming  a  language  user— by  and  large,  the  process  of  participating  in 
societally  determined  fixed  verbal  intercourse  .  .  . — occurs  through  the 
child's  manifest  ability  to  make  meaning,  (p.  87-88) 

For  L2  learners  as  well,  this  relationship  between  acquisition  and  speaking 
holds — ^L2  develq)ment  progresses  through  the  process  of  social  interaction 
where  the  learner  is  an  active  participant  in  the  meaning-making  process  through 
which  the  learner  acquires  the  L2.2  New  research  in  SLA  on  language  play 
(Lantolf,  1995;  Coughlan,  this  volume)  supports  the  importance  of  participating 
in  meaning-making  activity.  For  example,  participation  in  conversation  practice 
has  a  greater  impact  on  SLA  processes  as  evidenced  through  subsequent  language 
play  than  do  classroom  drills,  L2  reading,  or  studying  grammar  (Lantolf,  1995). 

Previous  Studies  of  Learner  Interaction 

The  dominant  theories  of  L2  acquisition  do  not  acknowledge  the  constitutive 
relationship  between  language  development  and  social  interaction,  but  view  the 
L2  which  the  learner  encounters  as  input.  Research  done  in  this  vein  focuses 
upon  learner  negotiation,  which  consists  of  linguistic  and  interactional 
strategies  learners  have  been  shown  to  use  to  achieve  nnxlified  input  that  is 
easier  to  understand.  Negotiation  strategies  studied  include  clarification  requests 
and  comprehension  checks  used  by  learners,  and  the  resulting  simplified  input  is 
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posited  to  function  as  intake  for  acquisition  of  the  L2  (Pica,  1994;  Long,  1985; 
Varonis  &  Gass,  1982).  This  view  sees  acquisition  processes  as  linear — ^input  is 
negotiated  and  becomes  intake  for  SLA.  Krashen's  Input  Hypothesis  (1985) 
argues  that  L2  acquisition  takes  place  as  learners  comprehend  input  that  is 
slightly  beyond  their  own  level  of  development  This  work  has  inspired  a  series 
of  studies  on  input  such  as  those  cited  above,  which  show  that  learners  have 
higher  comprehension  of  input  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
the  person  providing  that  input.  For  example,  when  comparing  comprehension 
of  unmodified  input,  input  modified  to  be  easier  to  understand  (containing 
redundancy  and  syntactic  simplification,  for  example),  and  'negotiated'  input  in 
which  the  learner  may  freely  interact  with  his  or  her  interlocutor,  comprel^nsion 
has  been  shown  to  be  highest  under  the  'negotiated  input'  condition  (Pica,  1987; 
Chaudron,  1983).  In  these  studies,  language  is  viewed  as  separate  from  its 
sociocultural  context,  as  a  culturally  and  affectively  neutral  bearo-  of 
propositional  content.^  While  these  studies  do  indicate  the  importance  of 
interaction  in  SLA,  they  tend  to  utilize  experimental  settings,  with  'interaction' 
being  what  occurs  during  completion  of  experimental  tasks  assigned  by  the 
researcher,  interaction  is  considered  in  terms  of  negotiation  of  input,  and  is  seeai 
as  important  because  it  facilitates  comprehension  of  input  (see  Pica,  1994  for  a 
review  of  this  research). 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  growing  interest  in  SLA  circles  in  the 
impact  of  peer  interaction  on  classroom  L2  acquisition,  with  studies  being  dcme 
which  compare  leama  language  geno-ated  by  pair  interactive  tasks  with  that 
occurring  during  teachCT-fronted  activities  (Pica  &  Doughty,  1986;  Roberts,'* 
1995;  Deen,  1991).  Through  quantitative  analyses  of  learner  language.  Pica  & 
Doughty,  Roberts,  and  Deen  find  that  language  in  leamCT-leama-  interaction  is 
either  more  grammatical  (Deen,  1991;  Roberts,  1995)  or  less  grammatical  (Pica 
&  Doughty,  1986)  than  that  in  teacher-fronted  activities.  All  three  studies  report 
that  learners  have  more  opportunities  both  to  speak  and  to  negotiate  in  peer 
interactive  settings,  and  note  that  leamer-leamer  interaction  affwds  more 
opportunity  for  self-  and  other-correction  than  does  teacher-fronted  activity. 
Qualitative  analysis  (Deen,  1991;  Roberts,  1995)  shows  learners  supporting  each 
other  through  COTrective  feedback.  This  classroom  research  reveals  the  potential 
of  leamer-leamer  interactive  activity  fcH-  promoting  L2  acquisition.  However, 
because  language  and  interaction  are  not  viewed  as  revealing  learner  cognitive 
processes,  this  wcM-k  does  not  investigate  leamer  language  fw  evidence  of  how 
L2  development  proceeds  through  and  is  constituted  by  meaning-making  activity 
(Hall  &  Brooks,  1995). 

A  Sociocultural  Approach  to  Learner-Learner  Interaction 

Research  in  the  tradition  of  sociocultural  theory  approaches  leamer-leamo- 
interacti(xi  from  a  different  perspective.  When  ^^lied  to  second  language 
acquisition,  sociocultural  theory  reveals  the  richness  of  leamer  language  and 
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provides  a  window  into  how  language  is  acquired  through  collaborative 
interacticm  (Donato,  1988;  1994).  Studies  utilizing  a  sociocultural  framewcxk 
have  examined  cooperative  learning  (Slavin,  1984;  1991),  an  apjxoach  to 
learning  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  L2  acquisition  (McGroarty,  1989;  Bejarano, 
1987;  McGuire,  1992;  MUleret,  1992;  Freeman,  1993).  Results  reveal  how 
cooperative  learning  activities  allow  learners  to  incorporate  their  own  cultural 
and  social  identities  into  academic  tasks  in  a  way  that  supports  the  acquisition  of 
the  L2  (Duran  &  Szymanski,  1993;  1995).  When  the  framework  of 
sociocultural  theory  is  utilized  in  research  on  L2  interaction,  analysis  moves 
beyond  iH-operties  of  individual  learner  language  to  examination  of  the  creation  of 
context,  construction  of  task,  coordination  of  goals,  affective  variables,  leamCT 
cognition,  and  learner  collabwation  in  cwder  to  better  understand  how  learners 
socially  construct  the  shared  understandings  through  which  language  is  acquired 
(Brooks  &  Donato,  1995;  Duff  &  Coughlan,  1994;  Lantolf,  1995).  The  present 
paper  is  situated  within  this  research  paradigm,  and  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  classroom  language  learning  fH^ocesses  through  its  examinaticMi 
of  learner-learner  interaction  frcMn  a  sociocultural  perspective,  regarding  social 
interaction  and  SLA  as  mutually  constituting  one  another,  with  language 
development  proceeding  through  an  active  process  of  L2  use  for  meaning-making 
in  interaction  as  learners  suppcat  each  other  collaboratively. 

The  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  in  SLA 

The  zone  of  proximal  development  (Vygotsky,  1987;  Newman  &  Holzman, 
1993)  is  the  interactively  constituted  socii  and  cognitive  place  where  language 
development  occurs  as  learners  participate  in  meaning-making  activities  with 
others — where  language  leaming  is  a  p-ocess  of  discovery-in-use.  The  ZPD  as 
defined  by  Vygotsky  (1978)  is 

the  difference  betweai  the  child's  developmental  level  as  determined  by 
indq)endOTt  problem  solving  and  the  higher  level  of  potential 
development  as  determined  through  problem  solving  under  adult 
guidance  or  in  collaboration  with  more  capable  peers  (p.  86). 

While  devek^jed  to  examine  the  cognitive  development^  of  children,  the 
conception  of  the  ZPD  is  useful  for  analysis  of  SLA  pTOcesses  as  well.  For 
SLA  purposes,  I  would  like  to  conceptualize  the  ZPD  as  the  difference  between 
the  L2  learner's  developmental  level  as  determined  by  independent  language  use, 
and  the  higher  level  of  potential  development  as  determined  by  how  language  is 
used  in  collaboration  with  a  more  capable  interlocutcff.  Considered  from  the 
perspective  of  the  ZPD,  L2  leamer-leamer  interaction  is  not  simply  a  place  for 
negotiation  of  meaning,  but  (or  collaborative  construction  of  and  engagement  in 
activities  between  novice  and  expert — these  are  the  very  activities  which 
constitute  leaming.    L2  acquisition  takes  place  as  the  gap  between  what  the 
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learner  can  do  alone  and  with  assistance  is  filled  through  collaboration. 
Researchers  working  with  the  ZPD  have  called  this  assistance  scc^olding  (Wood 
eL  al.,  1976;  Clay  &  Cazden,  1990;  Rogoff  &  Gardner,  1984).  Donato  (1994), 
has  described  how  scaffolding  takes  place  when  learners  do  small-group 
interactive  planning  tasks.  In  his  analysis,  the  locus  of  scaffolding  can  not  be 
attributed  to  any  one  group  member.  Instead,  the  group  of  learners  working 
together  create  a  collaborative  scaffold  as  the  learners  contribute  their  strengths  to 
problem-solving  activity. 

Rather  than  analyzing  learner  language  for  evidence  of  negotiation  of 
propositional  content,  examining  learner  interacticm  in  the  2TD  provides  a  richa 
view  of  L2  development,  allowing  the  researcher  to  examine  what  learners  are 
able  to  do  with  language  and  how  language  develqjment  occurs  in  turn  by  turn 
interaction.  This  view  takes  into  account  the  importance  of  meaning  making 
output  (Swain,1993;  1995)  for  L2  acquisition.  Language  acquisition  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  making  of  meaning  which  constitutes  social  interaction. 

Opportunities  fw  learners  to  participate  in  leamCT-leamer  interaction  are 
increasing  in  the  L2  classroom,  with  teachers  being  encouraged  to  increase  the 
use  of  pair  and  group  work  in  the  classroom  (Kramsch,  1987;  Rivers,  1987; 
Long  &  Porter,  1985).  Group  and  pair  work  provide  learners  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  meaningful  interaction,  and  to  link  L2  meanings  to  socisd  context  as 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  create  with  language  in  given  contexts.  Unlike 
NS-NNS^  interaction  in  which  there  is  a  clear  expert,^  the  roles  of  novice  and 
expert  arc  fluid  and  changing  in  learner-learner  interaction  as  the  learners 
contribute  their  individual  differences  in  matured  and  maturing  skills. 
Additionally,  the  learners'  potential  for  accomplishments  beyond  their  individual 
abilities  increases  when  their  strengths  are  collaboratively  joined. 

Language  Socialization  Theory  and  L2  Development 

Language  Socialization  Theory  applies  sociocultural  theory  and  the  notion 
of  activity  (Leontiev  1981)  in  examining  the  cultural  and  linguistic  development 
of  children,  focusing  upon  the  importance  of  expert-novice  interaction  as  children 
are  socialized  through  language  to  become  members  of  their  communities  (Ochs 
&  Schieffelin,  1984;  1986).  While  develq)ed  to  examine  how  children  acquire 
their  LI,  Language  Socialization  Theory  has  recently  been  applied  to  L2 
classroom  contexts  as  weU  (Hall,  1995;  Poole,  1992;  Ohta,  1993;  1994;  1995a; 
1995b).  In  first-language  acquisition  contexts,  experts  socialize  novices  to  use 
language  to  create  culturally  apiH^opriate  meanings,  with  this  socialization  taking 
place  through  the  use  of  the  language  being  acquired  (Ochs  &  Schieffelin,  1984). 
The  novice  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of  knowledge  (Ochs,  1990),  but  an  active 
co-constructor  of  shared  understandings  in  interaction  with  both  cultural  experts 
and  peers.  Through  the  discursive  jH-ocess  of  expert-novice  interaction,  novices 
develq)  sociocultural  competence  by  establishing  links  between  language  and 
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social  context  in  turn  by  turn  interaction,  with  the  novice  being  guided  through 
the  interaction  itself  into  culturally  apjM^opriate  social  norms  of  language  use. 

Like  first  language  acquisition,  SLA  is  embedded  in  richly  social  contexts  of 
human  interaction.  Research  in  the  area  of  seccxid  language  acquisiticMi  is 
beginning  to  take  social  context  and  interactional  goals  into  account  when 
examining  L2  acquisition  processes.  However,  the  context  of  L2  acquisiti(xi 
may  differ  drastic^y  from  that  experienced  by  children  acquiring  their  LI.  When 
SLA  occurs  in  a  classroom  context,  L2  learners  have  little  opportunity  for 
interaction  with  target  natives  or  near-natives  in  natural  contexts  (Hall,  1995; 
Ohta,  1993;  1994),  and  are  at  risk  of  being  socialized  into  interactive  styles 
in^IM-q)riate  for  communication  within  the  L2  community.  For  example,  in 
classrooms  learner  participaticHi  in  interaction  is  often  restricted  to  the  'response' 
turn  of  the  IRF*  (Initiation/Response/FoUow-up)  elicitation  activity  (Ohta, 
1993;  1994;  1995a;  Mehan,  1985).  This  pattern  of  interaction  has  little  value  in 
preparing  learners  to  interact  in  the  real  wwld,  not  only  because  learners  are 
limited  to  being  'responders,'  but  also  because  the  question/answer  style  IRF- 
dominated  classroom  discourse  little  resembles  natural  conversation  (Hall,  1995; 
Ohta,  1993;  1994;  1995a;  1995b).  In  addition,  in  the  traditional  teacher-fronted 
classroom,  classroom  roles  are  defined  by  the  teacher  with  learners  generally 
unable  to  use  the  L2  in  ways  they  will  need  outside  of  the  classroom — to 
negotiate  their  own  roles,  manage  their  own  activities,  collabwate  with  others, 
or  to  use  their  emerging  language  skills  for  conversation  not  structured  by 
teacher  or  textbook.  In  some  Japanese  classrooms  learner  language  is  rigidly 
controlled  with  the  goals  of  reducing  learner  errws  and  creating  links  between 
language  and  social  context  (Jwdoi  &.  Noda,  1987;  Roberts,  1995).  However, 
repcHts  of  inaeases  in  language  play^  following  conversation  practice  as 
compared  to  controlled  drills  (Lantolf,  1995)  jHovide  evidence  that  rigid  control 
of  learner  language  may  not  be  as  jHoductive  for  L2  acquisition  as  activities 
where  learners  are  freer  to  use  the  L2  for  creative  meaning  making. 


A   STUDY   OF   SITUATED  CLASSROOM   INTERACTION 


The  purpose  of  the  p-esent  research  is  to  learn  mwe  about  how  SLA  occurs 
through  learner  participation  in  intCTactive  classroom  contexts.  Analysis  erf 
teacher-fixMited  and  pair  work  interaction  in  a  natural  classroom  setting  jHDvides 
evidoKe  of  how  pair  wwk  functions  in  the  L2  acquisition  of  two  learners. 
Building  on  Donato  (1994)  who  expands  the  notion  of  scaffolding  to 
collabwative  learning  in  groups,  this  paper  examines  how  scaffolding  occurs  in  a 
learner-learner  pair,  specifically  inquiring  as  to  how  scaffolding  might  function 
in  pair  activity  between  learners  with  differing  levels  of  L2  jx-oficiency. 

In  classrooms  where  pair  work  is  used,  expert-novice  roles  are  at  first  clearly 
defined,  as  the  teacher-expert  sets  up  the  pair  activity,  exercising  control  over  the 
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classroom  interaction  in  a  teacher-fronted  setting.  The  teacher  creates  the  context 
and  task  design,  and  exercises  a  level  of  control  over  the  ^propriateness  of  the 
language  being  jMtxiiiced  when  the  learners  wotIc  in  pairs.  Once  pair  work 
actually  begins,  however,  another  set  of  classroom  roles  comes  into  being. 
Within  the  individual  pairs  new  roles  must  be  co-constructed  by  the  learners 
themselves  through  language  in  tum-by-tum  interaction,  with  the  roles  created 
depending  upon  personalities  and  language  proficiencies  of  the  pair  members  as 
well  as  any  roles  defined  for  use  within  the  particular  task.  The  teacher  remains 
in  the  role  of  teacher-expert,  but  the  role  changes  subtly  as  the  teacho"  ceases  to 
be  the  allocator  of  turns,  and  gives  a  measure  of  control  over  to  the  learners. 
The  teacher  takes  on  a  new,  supp(Mt  role,  moving  about  the  classroom  offering 
assistance  to  pairs. 

The  Data 

The  present  data  consist  of  video  and  audio-recordings  of  a  100-minute 
secaid-year  university-level  Japanese  class  at  an  urban  American  state  university. 
There  were  seven  students  enrolled  in  the  course,  with  six  present  the  day  of  data 
collection.  The  video  camera  was  positiwied  to  record  learner  interaction  and 
activity,  with  micrq)hones  for  audio  recOTding  attached  to  the  video  camera  at  the 
front  of  the  classroom  and  to  Becky,  a  student  volunteer.  Clipping  a 
microi^one  to  Becky  enabled  collection  of  interaction  during  pair  work.  The 
teacher  taught  her  class  as  usual,  and  did  not  revise  her  planned  activities  or 
methodology  for  the  purposes  of  the  research  being  conducted  Pair  work  was 
incorporated  into  classes  on  a  daily  basis,  with  learner  pairings  varying  from  day 
to  day,  and  swrietimes  from  activity  to  activity,  with  the  result  that  each  leama 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  all  other  class  members.  On  the  date  of  data 
collection,  teacher  was  instructed  to  pair  learners  as  she  usually  did.  Prior  to  the 
class,  one  learner  indicated  that  due  to  the  data  collection  process  he  did  not  want 
to  be  paired  with  Becky.  The  teacher  respected  this  learner's  wish  when  she 
formed  pairs. 

Analysis 

Analysis  focuses  on  an  instructional  sequence  consisting  of  a  pair  role  play 
activity  and  the  teacher-fronted  activities  which  introduced  and  followed  it  (about 
30  consecutive  minutes  of  classroom  activity).  The  activity  was  transcribed  for 
analysis  with  reference  to  audio  recordings  of  data  collected  via  Becky's 
microphone  as  well  as  video  recwdings  of  the  entire  class.  The  focus  erf" 
instruction  during  this  sequence  was  the  teaching  of  pwlite  requests  through 
teacher-fronted  and  role  play  activities.  Analysis  focused  on  the  role  oi 
scaffolding  in  classroom  interaction,  specifically  looking  at  the  following:  1) 
how  setting  (teacher-finonted  work  or  pair  wcffk)  and  interlocutor  (teacher  or 
another  learner)  impact  learner  language  use;      2)  the  occurrence  of  peer 
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scaffolding  and  its  functions;  3)  the  function  of  Japanese  used  in  pair  work;  4) 
how  errws  are  handled;  5)  the  construction  of  novice-expert  roles  in  learner- 
learner  interaction;  and  6)  any  learner  gains  which  might  result  from  interaction 
with  a  peer. 

Analysis  of  the  data  focuses  upon  Becky  (age  20)  and  Mark  (age  27), 
Becky's  partner  for  the  role  play  activity.  The  particular  pairing  of  Becky  and 
Mark  {MDvided  the  opportunity  to  examine  how  collatxxation  and  scaffoWing 
function  in  an  asymmetrical  pairing  of  a  learner  with  weaker  language  skills 
(Mark)  with  a  learner  of  higher  L2  p-oficiency  (Becky).  Observations  of  Becky 
and  Mark's  classes  as  well  as  interviews  in  J^janese  between  both  learners  and 
the  researcher^  ^  reveal  that  these  two  learners  are  very  different  in  terms  of  what 
they  can  do  with  Japanese.  While  Becky  actively  experiments  with  Japanese  and 
is  able  to  exp-ess  herself  in  the  L2  at  a  level  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
second  year  student,  Mark's  progress  is  slower.  Having  taken  a  year  off  between 
first  and  second  year  J^anese,  Mark  struggles  not  only  to  put  together 
sentences,  but  even  to  recall  basic  lexical  items.  Becky  expresses  herself  with 
fluency,  while  Mark  struggles  with  words. 

Mark  &  Becky's  Language  Use  in  Teacher-Fronted  vs.  Pair  Work 
Settings 

In  the  present  data,  the  teacher  is  teaching  learners  how  to  make  polite 
requests  using  the  humble  verb  itadaku  in  Japanese.  Through  creation  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  student  makes  a  request  of  a  teacher,  the  teacher  provides  a 
context  fw  learners  to  make  connections  between  the  word  itadaku  and  the  social 
context  it  indexes:  interaction  with  a  person  of  higher  status  than  the  speaker. 
The  expression  taught  '/e-form  verb  +  itadakitai  n  desu  ga,'  is  formulaic  in 
nature,  and  works  as  an  interactional  routine.  The  teacher  begins  this  portion  oi 
the  lesson  in  teacher-frwited  i^-eparation  for  pair  woik  during  which  she 
introduces  the  target  request,  jwovides  a  context  for  using  the  language  taught, 
maps  out  the  interaction  and  key  phrases  on  the  blackboard  and  p^ctices  with  the 
class  by  asking  questions  to  be  answered  using  the  target  request.  During  this 
phase,  the  teacher  controls  the  allocation  of  turns  as  she  asks  Tanjoobi  ni  sensei 
ni  nani  o  shite  itadakitai  desu  ka'  (What  would  you  like  the  teacher  to  do  for  you 
fOT  your  birthday?).  The  teacher  asks  learners  to  think  of  what  they  might  like. 
In  Uiis  first  excerpt  below,  she  directs  her  questions  to  John  and  Mark.  Hal, 
another  learner,  actively  offers  his  own  ideas,  prompting  Mark  to  come  up  with 
something. 
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1)  1         T:    John-san,  Mark-san,  nani  ka  arimasu  ka? 

John,  Mark,  do  you  have  anything  ((you'd  like  to  have))? 

2  M:  Arimasu  ka,  arimasu  ka?  Chotto  (.)  ((scratching  head)) 

Is  there  anything,  is  there  anything?  I'm  not  sure  (.) 
((scratching  head)) 

3  T:    Nani  ka  kangaete  kudasai. 

Please  think  of  something. 

4  H:    ((to  Mark))  Okane  ga  ii  desu  yo. 

Money  would  be  good. 

5  T:    Un. 

Uhhuh 

6  M:  iie  iie  iie  iie  iie. 

No  no  no  no  no 

7  T:    Nan  demo  ii  desu  yo. 

Anything  is  okay. 

8  H:    Tokei?  Tokei? 

A  watch?    A  watch? 

9  T:    Tokei? 

A  watch? 

~>     10       M:  Chocolate,     ((word  said  in  English)) 

11       T:    Chokoreeio? 
Chocolate? 

->     12       H:    Chokoreeto.  Chokoreeio  o 

Chocolate.  Chocolate  ((topic  marker)) 

~>     13       M:  Chokoreeto  o  ssss  um  o  (.)  okuri?//  okuri?//  okutte?// 
Chocolate  ssss  um  (.)  send?  send?  send?^^ 

14       T:  un.  un.        un. 

uh  huh.  uh  huh.  uh  huh. 
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->     15       M:  okutte  itadakitai  n  desu  ga. 
Would  you  send  me?  ^^ 

16  T:    li  desu  yo.  Wakarimashita.  A'^  Mark-san,  chokoreeto  ga 

suki  desu  ka? 

Sure.  I  understand.  Oh^Mark,  you  like  chocolate? 

17  M:  Hai,  suki  desu. 

Yes,  I  do. 

During  interaction  with  the  teacher,  Mark  refers  to  the  board  (where  the  teachCT 
has  written  a  model  of  the  target  request)  for  help  with  the  expression  he  is 
formulating,  and  cwrectly  makes  a  polite  request  of  the  teacher.  Note  Hal's 
prompting  of  Mark  in  line  12,  where  he  begins  to  construct  a  request  using 
'chocolate,'  adding  the  topic  marker  'o'  needed  to  make  such  a  request  In  line  13, 
Mark  picks  up  on  Hal's  prompting,  and  works  to  formulate  the  request.  He  also 
comes  up  with  the  app"c^riate  form  of  the  verb  okuru  in  line  13  on  his  third 
repetition  of  the  verb,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  teacher  (line  14)  who 
accepts  his  first  two  (inccHiect)  formulations.  Mark's  participaticm  in  teacher- 
fronted  practice  is  limited  to  these  turns  where  he  respcmds  to  initiations  by  the 
teacher  and  Hal. 

Becky's  participation  in  teacher-fironted  practice  is  even  more  limited  than 
Mark's.  While  Mark  works  to  form  a  request  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  and 
Hall,  Becky  simply  answers  nandemo  ii  [anything  is  fine]. 

2)  1         T:    Becky-san,  nani  ga  ii  desu  ka? 

So  Becky,  what  would  you  like? 

2  B:    Nandemo  ii  desu. 

Anything  is  okay. 

3  T:    ((laughing))  Nandemo  ii?  Onegai  shite  kudasai  ne::.  Hai. 

((laughing))  Anything?  Make  a  request  please::.  Okay. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  students  in  U.S.  classrooms  recognize  Becky's 
strategy  as  a  safe  response — this  is  part  and  parcel  of  U.S.  classroom  culture. 
As  indicated  by  the  teacher's  third-turn  follow-up  to  Becky's  response,  what  the 
teacher  really  wants  is  Becky  to  make  a  request  However,  she  does  not  guide 
Becky  to  do  so,  and  the  exchange  stops  here.  While  the  teacher  has  control  of 
the  interaction  through  the  allocation  of  turns,  Becky  exercises  her  own  ccwitrol 
of  the  situation  through  a  short,  safe  response  that  is  appx)priate  to  the 
classroom  culture  and  succeeds  in  deflecting  teacher  attention  to  another  learner. 
Becky  completes  her  turn  without  any  risk  of  error  or  embarrassment  in  front  ci 
the  class,  neither  attempting  to  use  the  target  structure  nor  trying  to  experiment 
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with  using  Japanese.  Both  Mark  and  Becky's  participation  in  teacher-fiDnted 
work  is  confined  to  tlie  response  turn.  Neither  uses  Japanese  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  respond  to  the  teacher  or  Hal.  However,  they,  handle  the 
teachCT-fronted  portion  of  this  activity  very  differently — Mark  both  comes  up 
with  an  item  he'd  like  to  ask  for  (excerpt  1,  line  5),  and  works  to  formulaic  the 
approfHiate  request  targeted  by  the  teachCT  (lines  8-10),  while  Becky  works  to 
avoid  doing  so. 

After  teacher-fronted  question/answer  work,  the  teacher  sets  up  a  role  play 
activity  and  provides  a  ccmtext  for  learners  to  use  the  target  request  form. 
Learners  are  to  play  the  role  of  'teacher'  and  'student,'  with  the  'student'  politely 
asking  a  favcH"  of  the  'teacher'  who  may  comply  or  refuse.  The  learners  use 
exaggeration  to  create  humorous  content  as  they  manipulate  the  culturally 
J^)anese  interactional  routine  which  involves  use  of  a  humble  form  when 
talking  to  a  superior. 

Both  Becky  and  Mark's  use  of  J^^anese  in  pair  work  is  strikingly  different 
from  that  used  in  teacher-fronted  practice.  In  contrast  to  the  teacher-fronted  QJh. 
session  shown  in  Excerpt  1  where  Becky  i^oduced  very  little  language,  giving 
the  safe  answer  nandemo  ii  [anything  is  fine],  Becky  becomes  highly  interactive 
in  the  role  play  activity.  No  longer  on  display  in  front  of  the  class  or  locked 
into  language  production  controlled  by  the  teacher's  allocation  of  turns,  Becky 
and  her  partner  Mark  actively  use  Japanese  to  both  regulate  and  perform  the 
assigned  task,  injecting  their  own  brand  of  humor  as  they  go  along.  Even 
though  the  teacher  is  present  during  the  beginning  of  pair  role  play  practice 
befOTe  moving  on  to  another  pair,  the  teacher's  new  role  as  supportive  'coach' 
frees  Becky  to  use  much  more  language  in  this  new  ccMifiguration  than  she  did 
when  on  display  in  front  of  the  class.  Mark,  whose  participation  was  limited  to 
the  response  turn  in  teacher-fronted  practice,  uses  J^)anese  effectively  for 
regulatory  functions  (Unes  1,  3,  5),  as  Becky  takes  control  of  the  interaction  by 
choosing  her  own  role  in  line  6: 

3a)  1         M:  Suwatte  kudasai. 

Please  sit  down. 

2        B:    Hai.  ((E  adjusts  chair)).  Okay,  ((looks  at  cameraman, 
laughs))  My  cameraman! 
Okay.  ((E  adjusts  chair)).  Okay,  ((looks  at  cameraman. 


laughs))  My  cameraman! 

M:  Doozo. 
Go  ahead. 

B:    Ano::. 
Um::. 
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5  M:  (.)  Hajimete. 

(.)  Start. 

6  B:    Hai.  Seito.  Watash-ano: 

Okxiy.  Student.  I-  uh: 

7  M:  Anata  (wa  seito  desu) 

You  (are  the  student) 

->     8        B:    Atarashii  kuruina  o  kashite  itadakitai  desu  ga.  ((laughs)) 
/  would  like  you  to  lend  me  a  new  car.  ((laughs)) 

Notice  that  rather  than  avoiding  using  the  new  language  being  taught  as  she  did 
during  teacher-fronted  practice,  Becky  chooses  her  own  role  in  line  6,  selecting 
the  more  difficult  role  of  'student'  whoe  jyoduction  of  the  target  utterance  is 
required.  And,  the  language  which  Becky  succinctly  avoided  using  by  answering 
nandemo  ii  in  the  first  excerpt,  she  induces  here  in  line  8.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  excepts  suggests  that  the  one-on-one  environment  with 
another  learner  is  quite  different  fw  Becky  than  the  teacher-fronted  environment 
where  Becky  must  perform  in  front  of  others.^ ^ 

While  his  participation  was  limited  to  the  response  turn  in  teacher-fronted 
practice,  in  pair  work  Mark  uses  J^anese  to  regulate  the  activity,  asking  Becky 
to  sit  down  (line  1)  and  get  started  (lines  3  &  5)  in  Japanese.  AftCT  Becky  selects 
her  own  role  for  the  role  play  (line  6),  Mark  confirms  her  role  (line  7).  In  (xie- 
on-one  interaction  with  Becky,  Mark  uses  Japanese  for  a  practical  purpose  in 
setting  up  the  role  play  activity,  without  help  from  the  teacher,  blackboard,  or 
fellow  learner. 

Mark's  Repair  Initiation 

In  order  to  do  the  role  play  activity,  Mark  as  'teacher'  has  to  undezstand  what 
Becky  says  and  respond  ^jproiMiately.  He  has  difficulty  und^'standing  the  woni 
atarashii  [new]  in  Becky's  line  8  utterance  (shown  above  in  3a  and  repeated  below 
in  excerpt  3b),  and  checks  his  comprehension  with  a  Next-Turn  Repair  Initiator 
(NTRI)  (Schegloff,  Jefferson  &  Sacks  1977)  in  line  9  by  saying  ashita 
[tomoTow],  which  he  has  cleariy  confused  with  atarashii.  Mark's  NTRI  has  a 
profound  impact  cm  Becky's  language.  In  line  10,  Becky  rephrases  her  utterance. 
In  her  rephrasing  she  does  not  do  a  mere  repetition,  but  also  corrects  a  lexical 
error,  replacing  kashite  W&nS\  with  katte  [buy],  and  increases  the  syntactic 
complexity  of  her  request  by  adding  'n'^^  after  'itadaku,'  a  revision  that  makes  her 
request  like  the  target  requests  modeled  by  the  teacher.  Marie  shows  his 
understanding  in  line  11. 
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3b)  8         B:    Atarashii  kunima  o  kashite  itadakitai  desu  ga.  ((laughs)) 

/  would  like  you  to  lend  me  a  new  car.  ((laughs)) 

9        M:  Ashita? 

Tomorrow?  ((note,  similarity  of  sound  in  the  words 
'atarashii'  [new]  and  'ashita'  [tomorrow])) 

->     10       B:    Atarashii  kuruma  o:  katte  itadaki-itadakitai  n  desu  ga. 
/  wou-  would  like  you  to  buy  me  a  new  car. 

11  M:  Aa!  Atara-  atara^- 
Oh!  N-  new- 
While  neither  Becky's  lexical  error  (using  kashite  instead  of  katte)  nor  her  use  of 
a  simplified  structure  (with  'n' deleted)  were  the  trouble-sources  for  Mark,  in  ho- 
repetition  she  changes  both.  Mark's  NTRI  results  in  a  refined  restatement  by 
Becky  that  is  both  grammatically  more  complex  and  corrects  a  lexical  error,  both 
without  any  assistance  from  the  teacher  who  is  standing  by.  Becky  actively 
experiments  with  the  language  and  corrects  herself.  In  addition,  her  re-statement 
results  in  Mark's  comprehensicMi  of  the  wwd  atarashii,  as  he  indicates  in  line  11. 

Expert-Novice  Roles  in  Excerpts  3a-c 

While  Becky  is  in  the  'expert'  role  in  her  interaction  with  Mark,  having 
chosen  her  own  role  and  taken  the  lead  in  this  interaction  after  Mark  prompts  her 
to  begin  3a,  so  far,  she  is  simultaneously  still  in  the  role  of  'novice'  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  teacher-expert  who  is  standing  by  and  listening  to  their  pair 
work.  In  excerpt  3c,  after  Becky  self-COTrects  her  lexical  eiTOT,  in  line  12  she 
checks  with  the  teacher  to  see  if  what  she  thought  was  an  error  was  really  wrong. 
And,  discovering  that  her  corecticMi  was  accurate,  Becky  repeats  the  verb  phrase 
in  line  14.  Mark  confirms  his  understanding  of  atarashii  with  another  NTRI  in 
line  IS  ,  and  in  response  Becky  repeats  her  entire  request  once  again  with  ease 
and  fluency. 

3c)    ~>     12       B:    Kashite?  Kashite  deii? 

Lend?  Is 'lend' okay?  ((note  phonetic  similarity  between 
'kashite'  [lend]  and  'katte'  [buy])) 

13  T:    Katte. 

Buy. 

14  B:    Katte?  Katte  itadakitai  n  desu  ga. 

Buy?  I'd  like  you  to  buy. 
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15  M:  Atara- atarashii? 

N-nev^? 

16  B:    Atarashii  ku//ruma  o  katte  itadakitai  n  desu  ga, 

I'd  like  you  to  buy  me  a  new  car. 

Finally,  Mark  shows  comprehension  and  responds  to  Becky's  request  in  line  17. 

3d)  17       M:  Aa  soo  desu  ka.  Aa,  sore  wa  chotto. 

Oh,  is  that  right.  Well,  that's  a  little  .  .  .  ((note:  this 
answer  is  an  indirect  refusal)) 

Excerpts  3(a-d)  reveal  a  shifting  of  expert-novice  roles  between  learners  and 
teacher.  Mark  takes  the  lead  in  the  interaction  initially  by  prompting  Becky  to 
get  started.  Becky  then  chooses  her  own  role,  the  more  difficult  role  of  'student,' 
and  acts  as  expert,  repeating  her  utterance  for  Mark,  the  novice  who  is  having 
difficulty  understanding  what  she  says.  However,  at  the  same  time  Becky  acts  as 
expert,  she  is  also  still  a  novice  who  consults  the  teacher  to  confirm  her  lexical 
choice. 

Collaborative  Learning  in  Pair  Work 

The  data  reveal  that  both  Becky  and  Mark  are  able  to  learn  and  progress 
through  collaborative  meaning-making  activity  in  Japanese.  Not  only  do  we  see 
Becky,  the  learner  with  stronger  language  skills,  assisting  Mark  by  repeating 
herself  so  he  can  understand  her,  but  these  data  reveal  that  even  though  Mark's 
skills  are  weaker  than  Becky's,  Becky  learns  through  working  with  him. 
Collaborative  pair  work  with  Mark  allows  Becky  to  experiment  with  and  refine 
her  own  language  use  and  play  with  the  target  utterance  until  she  is  able  to  say  it 
with  fluency  and  ease.  BoUi  of  these  learners  are  learning  within  their  zones  of 
proximal  development  in  this  mutually  beneficial  interaction.  Marie,  in  his 
difficulty  in  understanding  Becky,  produces  NTRIs  which  result  in  Becky's  use  of 
more  refined,  fluent  language.  Mark's  successful  use  of  NTRIs  also  aids  in  his 
own  understanding.  Modifications  in  Becky's  language  as  a  result  of  Mark's 
NTRIs,  however,  result  in  increased  linguistic  complexity,  not  simplicity.  The 
lexical  adjustment  made  is  also  not  one  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  but  is  a 
self-correction  by  Becky,  and  completely  changes  the  meaning  of  the  utterance. 
The  results  of  negotiation  (Pica,  1987;  Chaudron,  1983),  therefore,  are  not  as 
clear-cut  as  previous  research  implies,  but  it  is  clear  that  Mark's  NTRIs  have  an 
important  function  both  in  engaging  him  in  the  activity  and  allowing  Becky  the 
opportunity  to  correct  herself  and  restate  her  utterance. 
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Peer   Scaffolding 

While  the  notion  of  scaffolding  is  generally  used  when  considering  dyadic 
interaction  between  a  novice  and  a  teacher  or  native  speaks,  peer  interaction 
between  Becky  and  Mark  results  in  a  higher  level  of  perfonnance  than  may  have 
been  attained  by  either  learner  working  alone.  One  way  that  this  occurs  is 
through  prompting  and  correcting  of  each  other.  In  Maik  and  Becky's  second 
pass  through  the  activity,  Becky  takes  an  active  role  in  supporting  Mark's 
language  production. 

4)  1         B:    Doozo 

Go  ahead. 

2  M:  Urn.  Urn:::.  Mmm::  Ah!  (.)  ((laughs)) 

3  B:    Hai  do::::zooo:!  Hayaku! 

Okay,  go  ahead  pie ::ase!  Hurry! 

4  M:  Seko.  Seko  no.  Seko  no::   Seko  no  tokei  ga::  (.)  a::h 

urn. 

Seiko.  A  seiko.  A  seiko::  a  seiko  watch::  (.)  a::h  um. 

->     5         B:    Ka:: 

6  M:  Katte?  itadakitai  n  desu  ga? 

Buy?  I'd  like  you  to  buy? 

7  B:    Ha  soo.  li  desu  yo::. 

Oh.  Sure,  that's  fine::. 

Here,  Mark  takes  the  role  of  'student,'  jHXMnpted  by  Becky's  'doozo'  in  line  1 . 
When  he  hesitates  (One  2),  Becky  prompts  him  to  hurry  up  in  line  3.  Mark 
haltingly  begins  in  line  4,  managing  to  get  out  the  object  of  the  sentence,  a 
seiko  watch,  with  false  starts  and  repetitions.  Becky  helps  Marie  by  giving  him 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verb  in  line  5,  'ka' — she  stretches  out  the  vowel, 
prompting  Mark  to  continue.  This  help  functions  as  scaffolding,  assistance  he 
needs  to  participate  in  the  activity.  In  line  6,  Mark  ijroduces  the  second  half  oi 
the  utterance.  Becky  shows  acceptance  of  his  utterance  by  accepting  his  request. 
Another  example  of  one  learner  iMX)viding  scaffolding  to  another  occurs  in 
Excerpt  I,  repeated  in  part  below,  where  Hal  not  only  prods  Mark  with  his  own 
ideas  of  possible  presents  (lines  4  &  8),  but  also  prompts  him  to  make  a  request 
by  providing  the  objea  and  object  marker  (line  12)  Mark  needs  to  get  the  request 
started. 
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1)  1        T:    John-san,  Mark-san,  nani  ka  arimasu  ka? 

John,  Mark,  do  you  have  anything  ((you'd  like  to  have))? 

2  M:  Arimasu  ka,  arimasu  ka?  Chotto  (.)  ((scratching  head)) 

Is  there  anything,  is  there  anything?  I'm  not  sure  (.) 

3  T:    Nani  ka  kangaete  kudasaL 

Please  think  of  something. 

->    4         H:    ((to  Mark))  Okane  ga  ii  desu  yo. 

Money  would  be  good. 


5 

T: 

Un. 
Uhhuh 

6 

M: 

iie  iie  iie  iie  iie. 

No  no  no  no  no 

7 

T: 

Nan  demo  ii  desu  yo. 
Anything  is  okay. 

->     8 

H: 

Tokei?  Tokei? 

A  watch?   A  watch? 

9 

T: 

Tokei? 
A  watch? 

10 

M: 

Chocolate. 

11 

T: 

Chokoreeto? 
Chocolate? 

->     12       H:    Chokoreeto.  Chokoreeto  o 

Chocolate.  Chocolate  ((topic  marker)) 

13       M:  Chokoreeto  o  ssss  um  o  (.)  okuri?//  okuri?//  okutte?// 
Chocolate  ssss  um(.)  send?  send?  send? 

These  data  show  how  interaction  with  a  more  competent  peer  can  help  the 
learner  to  develop  within  the  21PD.  the  ^ace  where  the  novice  is  able  to  do 
something  with  assistance  that  s/he  would  have  otherwise  been  unable  to  do 
alone.  Becky  &  Hal's  prompting  provide  Mark  with  help  he  needs  to  produce  all 
parts  of  the  target  utterance. 
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Peer  Correction 

In  the  ZPD,  learners  gain  socially  situated  language  competence  through 
collaborative  joining  of  each  others'  strengths.  The  data  show  how  this 
collaboration  draws  upon  the  matured  skills  of  each  learner,  regardless  of  each 
learner's  level  of  overall  language  development  In  other  words,  any  j)ea-  with 
mature  skills  to  contribute  becomes  an  expert  Even  a  peer  who  is  weaker 
overall  is  expert  when  his  (x  her  strengths  are  contributed  to  help  another  learner. 
Analysis  of  the  data  reveal  that  not  only  is  Becky  (who  is  more  skilled  in  the  L2 
overall)  able  to  provide  scaffolding  for  Mark,  but  (as  will  be  shown  below)  Mark 
also  aids  Becky  through  explicit  correction. 

The  following  data  are  from  the  same  pair  work,  but  here  we  see  Mark  and 
Becky  between  passes  at  the  role  play  activity.  After  completion  of  a  pass 
through  the  role  play,  Becky  begins  to  talk  in  Japanese  about  other  things.  In 
the  next  excerpt  (5a),  she  starts  talking  about  what  Mark  is  wearing.  She  uses 
the  wrong  verb.  In  an  NTRI  in  line  4,  Mark  repeats  the  verb  (with  rising 
intonation)  that  Becky  chose.  Becky  repeats  her  utterance,  pointing  to  Mark's 
vest  and  repeats  the  incwrect  verb  in  line  5.  Mark  then  provides  her  with  the 
correct  verb  in  line  6,  and  she  self-corrects  in  line  7. 

5a)  1         B:    Mark-san  wa  ano:  besuto  o  (.) 

Mark-san  TP^^  urn:  vest  AC  {.) 

2  gee  how  do  you  say  you're  wearing  a-^^ 

3  kitte!  kitte  imasu. 
cut-!  cutting. 

4  M:  Me?  Kitte? 

Me?  Cut? 

5  B:    ((pointing  to  Mark's  vest))  Besuto  o  kitte  kitte  kitte 

imasu. 

((pointing  to  Mark's  vest))  You  are  cutting  a  vest. 

~>    6        M:  ((fingering  own  vest))  Kiteimasu? 

((pointing  to  Mark's  vest))  Wearing? 

7         B:    Kiteimasu.  Kiteimasu.  (.) 
Wearing.  Wearing.  (.) 

Mark  recognizes  Becky's  pronunciation  error  and  pM-ovides  her  with  the  correct 
pronunciation  in  line  6,  drawing  upon  his  knowledge  to  help  her.  Through  this 
interaction  it  is  especially  clear  that  novice  and  expert  are  fluid  conceptions  that 
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vary  with  the  differing  expertise  of  the  participants  as  each  peer  contributes  his 
or  her  own  strengths  to  the  collaborative  construction  of  the  interaction  (See  also 
Jacoby  &  Gonzales,  1991). 

Becky  also  provides  Mark  with  explicit  errM"  correction.  Although  he  was 
able  to  pronounce  the  verb  itadakitai  correctly  both  in  teacher-finonted  prdctict 
prior  to  pair  work  (where  he  referred  to  the  blackboard  in  excerpt  1)  and  in  his 
first  attempt  to  do  so  during  pair  work  (excerpt  4),  the  third  time  he  plays  the 
role  of  'student'  he  has  difficulty.  In  Excerpt  6,  he  incorrectly  conjugates 
itadakitai  in  line  3,  along  with  mispronouncing  the  J^)anese  wOTd  for  'ice 
skating'  in  line  1  (the  CTrors  are  underlined).  Becky  asks  Mark  to  repeat  (line  4), 
a  request  that  results  in  Marie's  line  9  repetition  of  the  grammatical  error  but  in 
self -correction  of  his  pronunciation  of  'ice  skating.'  Marie  also  changes  the  vat) 
he  was  using,  horn  naosu  [to  repair]  to  oshieru  [to  teach].  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  is  a  correction  (note  that  naosu  and  oshieru  share  certain  phonetic  features 
and  that  the  noun  aisu  sukeeto  refers  to  the  activity  of  skating  as  well  as  to  the 
ice  skates  themselves)  or  a  change.  In  line  10  Becky  then  fffovides  Mark  with 
explicit  ccHTection  of  the  grammatical  errw,  and  Mark  corrects  himself  in  line 
11. 

6)  1         M:  Aisu  Sukating? 

Ice  Skating? 

2        B:    Ice.  Ohhai? 

Ice.  Oh  uh-huh? 

->     3         M:  Hai.  (.)  naoshite?  (.)  itadai  n  desu  ga. 
Yes.  (.)  repair?  (.)  would  you  repair? 

->     4         B:    Moichido  kudasai. 
Again  please? 

5  M:  Moichido  kudasai? 

Again  please? 

6  B:    Watashi  ((Cups  hand  behind  ear))  (.)  ano:  (.)  (yoku 

wakarimasen). 

/  don 't  understand  well 

->     7         M:  Aisu  skating.  Aisu  suke-  ALsu  sukeetQ//=^'^ 
Ice  skating.  Ice  ska-  Ice  skate// = 

8        B:    //aisu  sukeeto 
//aisu  sukeeto 
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9        M:  =aisu  sukeeto  ga  (.)  urn  (,)  um  (.)  oshiete?  itada-  itadai  n 
6esw.ll 

=lce-skating  (.)  uh  (.)  uh  (.)  I  would  like  to  receive  your 
teaching? 

~>     10       B:    //itadakitai  n  desu. 

///  would  like  to  receive. 

-->     11       M:   A^  itadakitai  n  desu  ga? 

Oh.  I  would  like  to  receive? 

12       B:    Hai.  So.  li  desu  yo.  Wakarimashita. 
Yes.  Right.  Sure.  I  understand. 

Similar  to  the  function  of  Mark's  earlier  NTRI,  Becky's  request  for  repetition 
results  in  Marie's  self-correction  of  a  lexical  errw,  as  well  as  a  change  in  lexical 
choice.  Becky  then  explicitly  corrects  the  remaining  grammatical  error,  aflCT 
which  Mark  repeats  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  misconjugated  word.  Note 
also  that  we  see  Becky  here  repeating  after  Mark  in  line  8  (whwe  she  repeats 
Mark's  line  7  use  of  aisu  sukeeto),  prior  to  her  correction.  Repetition  is  a  form 
of  language  play  posited  to  serve  an  important  function  in  L2  acquisition,  with 
leamers  repeating  what  is  within  their  abiUty  to  acquire  (Lantolf,  1995). 

Peer  Task  Regulation:     Deflning  the  Task 

In  pair  work,  the  teacher  cannot  regulate  the  progress  of  all  pairs 
simultaneously,  but  generally  monitors  the  leamers  as  they  engage  in  their 
activities.  Different  leamers  may  define  tasks  differently,  and  use  language  for 
their  own  purposes  within  those  tasks.  For  Becky,  the  assigned  role  play  task  is 
easy.  In  Excerpt  5b,  below  (a  continuation  of  5a,  with  line-numbering 
continuing  to  show  consecutive  development),  Becky  begins  doing  her  own  task, 
the  task  she  began  in  5a,  that  is  different  from  the  task  assigned  by  the  teacher.^* 
Through  this  interaction,  we  see  that  for  Becky,  pair  work  becomes  an 
opportunity  for  other  forms  of  talking  in  J^anese.  She  uses  J^janese  to  talk 
about  the  here  and  now — what  Maik  is  wearing  (excerpt  5a)  and  the  camCTa 
operator  (excerpt  5b,  below).  In  both  of  these  excerpts  Becky  is  doing 
something  different  than  what  has  been  explicitly  assigned,  playing  with  the 
language  in  her  talk  about  the  classroom  environment  around  her,  and  serving  as 
her  own  conversation  partner  (see  Une  8),  something  perii^  more  interesting 
(and  cleariy  more  challenging)  to  Becky  than  the  assigned  ta^  at  hand.  She  does 
this  between  passes  of  the  assigned  role  play.  This  active  use  of  J^anese  for 
experimentation  is  important  for  Becky's  acquisition  of  the  L2,  as  well  as  for 
Mark,  who  through  interaction  with  Becky  has  the  q)portunity  to  converse  in 
Japanese  for  a  natural,  interactive  purpose. 
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5b)^^         8        B:    Ano:  ((looks  at  the  camera  operator))  Kanda-san  wa 
tsukaa(.)te  to  omoimasu.  Soo  desu  ne?  Hai. 
Um  Mr.  Kanda  is  tiring  I  think.  He  is.  isn't  he?  Yes. 

9  M:  Hai? 

Yes? 

10  B:    Tsuka-  (.)  tsukarete.^o 

Tir-  {.)  tiring. 

11  M:  Tsukarete. 

Tiring 

12  B:  Tsukarete  to  (.)  tsukarete  to  omoimasu. 

/  think  he's  (.)  tiring. 

13  M:  (Oooks  at  Mr.  Kanda.  Nods)) 

14  E:    ((laughing))  Ano  (Qaughing))  tsumaranai  (.) 

tsumaranakute//  (.)  to  omoimasu.  ((laughing)) 
((laughing))  uh  ((laughing))  He's  bored  (.)  boring//,  I 
think. 

15  M:  ((laughs)) 

In  this  exceipt  we  again  see  Becky  refining  her  language  use  in  response  to  an 
NTRI  (by  Mark)  after  which  she  corrects  tsukaate  Oine  8)  to  tsukarete  (line  10). 
Though  Mark  shows  engagement  in  the  conversatiwi  Becky  initiates  (through 
his  NTRI,  nodding,  and  eye  contact),  he  takes  on  the  role  of  managing  the  pair 
work  activity  and  gets  Becky  back  onto  the  task  assigned  by  the  teacher  in 
excerpt  5c.  He  does  this  in  Japanese.  This  is  the  second  time  he  uses  J^ianese 
to  get  Becky  to  do  the  assigned  task,  having  done  this  earlier  at  the  beginning  (rf 
pair  work  (excerpt  3a).  Notice  how  Mark's  question  and  showing  of  his  notes  in 
line  16  results  in  Becky's  return  to  the  assigned  task  in  line  18: 

5c)    -->     16       M:  Chotto  matte  kudasai.  ((picks  up  notebook.  Scratches 
head.  Lodes  at  page.))  Ano:  ima::  (.)  nani  o  shiteimasu 
ka?  Ima?  ((shows  notebook  to  Becky)). 
One  moment  please.  Uh,  now  what  (.)  are  you/we  doing? 
Now? 

17       B:    Mm??  ((lowers  voice))  Nani  o  shiteimasu.  Nani- 
Mm??  ((lowers  voice))  What  am  I  doing.  What- 
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-->     18  ((raises  voice))  doozo!  ((points  to  blackboard))  Ano  (.) 

watashi  wa  sensei  desu. 

((raises  voice))  go  ahead!  ((points  to  blackboard))  Uh  (.) 
I'll  be  the  teacher. 


19 

M: 

Anata  [wa  sensei  desu? 
You    [are  the  teacher? 

20 

B: 

[Anata  wa  seito. 
[You  are  the  student. 

21 

M: 

Anata  wa  sensei? 
You  are  the  teacher? 

22 

B: 

Hai.  Watashi  wa  sensei// desu. 
Yes.  I  am  the  teacher. 

23 

M: 

Sensei? 
Teacher? 

24 

B: 

Doozo. 
Go  ahead. 

Mark  gets  Becky  back  onto  the  assigned  task  by  asking  her  in  line  16  what 
she  (they)  are  doing.  His  question  takes  her  by  surprise,  and  she  pauses  to 
considCT  what  he  means,  lowering  her  voice  and  repeating  his  question  back  to 
herself  as  private  speech — speech  that  is  communicative  in  ^jpearance  but 
psychological  in  function  (DiCamilla  &  Lantolf,  1994).  The  purpose  of  private 
speech  is  to  organize  or  direct  the  speaker's  own  mental  activity — ^private  speech 
has  been  found  to  emerge  in  adults  when  they  confront  difficult  or  novel 
circumstances  (John-Steiner,  1992).  Becky's  difficulty  in  understanding  Mark's 
simple  question  is  further  evidence  that  the  two  of  them  have  defined  their  task 
differently  (Duff  &  Coughlan,  1994) — Becky  defines  pair  work  not  only  as  doing 
activities  assigned  by  the  teacher  (in  this  case,  the  role  play  activity),  but  also  as 
conversing  in  J^anese  and  playing  with  the  language.  Mark,  however,  sees 
Becky's  conversation  as  off-task  because  his  defined  task  is  to  do  role  plays. 
Mark  uses  Japanese  successfully  to  regulate  their  work,  apprq)riately  getting 
Becky  to  do  the  assigned  task. 

The  data  reveal  that  Mark  and  Becky  do  their  pair  work  in  Japanese  with 
minimal  use  of  English,  even  using  J^janese  for  c(Miversation  and  task 
management — this  is  true  not  only  for  excerpts  shown  here,  but  for  the  entire 
pair  work  activity  transcribed,  from  beginning  to  end.  Brooks  &  Donato  (1995) 
have  noted  that  when  learners  of  elementary  L2  proficiency  are  exposed  to 
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unfamiliar  tasks,  they  often  rely  on  the  LI  to  create  common  ground  and  develq) 
strategies  to  perform  the  new  task  (see  also  Hall,  this  volume).  However,  as 
learners  gain  expaience  doing  the  similar  sort  of  task,  LI  use  decreases 
dramatically.  Becky  and  Mark's  ability  to  manage  the  pair  tasks,  role 
assignments,  prompting,  repair  and  conversaticmal  bantering  in  Japanese  without 
using  English  is  evidence  of  experiaice  with  learner-learner  collaborative  tasks, 
as  well  as  their  increasing  cOTnpetence  in  the  L2.  The  only  use  of  English  we 
see  between  Maik  and  Becky  occurs  when  Becky  tries  to  come  up  with  a  lexical 
item  in  line  2  of  excerpt  5a. 

Performance  After  Pair  Work 

After  pair  work,  the  teacher  retums  the  class  to  the  teacher-finonted  context 
fOT  pairs  to  perfwm  fw  the  class.  Mark  and  Becky  are  first  asked  to  perform, 
with  Mark  acting  as  'teacher'  and  Becky  as  'student.'  Although  he  conjugated 
itadaku  correctly  prior  to  the  pair  activity,  and  then  both  correctly  and  incorrectly 
during  the  role  play  activity  (first  correctly,  then  incorrectly,  and  then  correctly 
again  after  correction  from  Becky)  Mark  makes  the  same  and  other  errors  wh^ 
p^orming  in  front  of  the  class  (errcK^  underlined): 

7)      -->     1         M:  Hai.  Becky-sensei.    (.)  Um  (.)  aisu  sukeeto  um::.  Um. 
Aisu-sukeeto  ga  (•)  oshiete  itivlflii  desu  ka? 
Yes,  Becky.  Um,  ice-skating,  um::.  Um.  will  you  teach 
me  ice-skating? 

2  B:    Hai.  iidesuyo.  Wakarimashita. 

Yes.  That's  fine.  I  understand. 

3  M:  Hai  doomo  arigatoo  gozaimashita. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

4  B:    Hai  doo  itashimashite. 

You're  welcome. 

->     5         T:    Sukeeto  o  oshiete  itadaikitai.  Aisu  sukeeto  o::. 
Would  you  teach  me.  Ice-skating::, 

6        M:  Aisu  sukeeto  o. 
Ice  skating:::. 


T:    Oshiete  itadakitai  n  desu  ga 
Would  you  teach  me. 
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In  line  5,  the  teacher  explicitly  conects  the  errors,  prompting  Mark  to  repeat 
after  her  by  providing  the  object  'aisu  sukeeto'  and  its  grammatical  maimer  'o'  in 
line  5,  the  first  words  of  the  target  request  'aisu  sukeeto  o  oshiete  itadaJdtai  n 
desu  ga.'.  Mark  repeats  after  the  teacher  in  line  6,  and  the  teacho-  provides  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  in  line  7,  which  Mark  does  not  repeat 

Comparison  of  excerpt  7  with  excerpt  6  shows  Mark  and  Becky's 
perfamance  for  the  class  to  be  strikingly  diffwent  than  their  interaction  during 
pair  work.  In  excerpt  6  pair  woik  Maik  uses  rising  intonation  (line  1)  to  invite 
Becky's  participation  as  he  woiics  to  construct  the  target  request,  in  his  excerpt  7 
performance  Mark  immediately  produces  the  request  targeted.  This  may  be  a 
result  of  previous  rehearsal.  However,  Mark  makes  the  same  conjugation  aror 
in  both  excerpts,  and  differences  between  pair  wwk  and  perfcmnance  can  be  seen 
in  the  different  way  these  errors  are  handled  in  the  two  contexts.  In  exceipt  6 
pair  activity,  after  Mark's  conjugation  cttot  Becky  asks  him  to  repeat  (line  4), 
and  then  explicitly  cwrects  him  (line  10)  when  he  makes  the  same  error  again 
(Une  9).  In  excerpt  7  performance,  however,  Becky  ignores  Mark's  error.  ThCTe 
are  other  differences  between  the  two  excerpts  as  well,  including  repetition  by 
both  Becky  (line  8)  and  Mark  (line  5)  in  excerpt  6,  with  no  repetition  evident  the 
excerpt  7  performance.  Overall,  excerpt  6  and  the  other  pair  wwk  excerpts  show 
a  high  level  of  interaction  and  include  repetition,  repair,  and  language  play  that 
do  not  occur  in  perfamance  where  both  Becky  and  Mark  stick  to  their  defined 
role  play  turns.  The  excerpt  7  performance  also  includes  a  thanking  routine  that 
is  absent  from  their  previous  role  plays.  Mark's  errors  in  conjugation  of  itadaku 
and  in  particle  selection  (he  uses  ga  rather  than  o  both  here  and  in  excerpt  6)  are 
handled  by  the  teacher  through  her  prompts  iox  him  to  repeat  after  her. 

The  Role  of  Pair  Work  in  Classroom  L2  Acquisition 

In  Vygotskian  psycholinguistics,  social  interaction  and  cognitive/linguistic 
devel(^ment  are  in  a  dynamic  relationship.  Analysis  of  Becky  and  Mark's 
intOBCticxi  reveals  that  the  guided  social  interaction  occurring  in  collalxx^ve 
leamer-leamer  interaction  allows  these  learners  to  creatively  use  J^janese  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  and  allows  more  flexibility  in  language  use  than  is  evidenced 
when  learners  are  on  display  in  fix)nt  of  their  classmates  whether  in  perfcamance 
or  when  answedng  questi(xis  posed  by  the  teacher.  From  a  develq>mental 
perspective,  pair  work  clearly  provides  an  environment  which  allows  learners  to 
participate  freely  in  using  Japanese  for  their  own  purposes  as  they  take  part  in 
meaning-making  activity  which  increases  the  salience  of  the  language  used. 

Free  from  teacher  allocation  of  turns  and  from  the  formality  of  perfMmance 
in  front  of  classmates,  Becky  and  Mark  are  able  to  use  J^)anese  for  a  variety  c^ 
authentic  purposes  in  collaborative  interaction.  The  present  data  show  that  while 
working  on  the  target  structure,  the  pair  work  context  allows  Mark  and  Becky 
the  flexibility  1)  to  work  on  the  assigned  role-play  activity;  2)  to  express  humor; 
3)  lo  actively  test  hypotheses  through  language  play;  4)  to  cwiverse  in  J^)anese 
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about  the  here-and-now;  5)  to  experiment  with  lexical  choice;  6)  to  use  Japanese 
fcx*  conversational  management  including  modulation  of  the  pace  of  the 
interaction,  repair,  and  role  negotiation;  7)  to  use  the  L2  for  regulatory  functions 
(task  management);  and  8)  to  have  a  learning  experience  that  allows  each  learner 
to  work  on  their  own  tasks  in  the  L2  while  engaged  in  meaningful  interaction. 
This  use  of  Japanese  for  a  wide  variety  of  language  functions  does  not  occur  in 
teacher-fix)nted  jM-actice  which  tends  to  restrict  language  use  to  the  nanx>w 
confines  of  the  role  play,  and  learner  participation  to  the  respwise  turn.  Clearly 
pair  work  allows  these  learners  to  use  Japanese  for  meaning-making  activity 
both  within  and  beyond  the  context  of  the  assigned  role  play  task. 

Learners  also  develq)  in  the  ZPD  through  the  opportunity  to  use  both 
matured  and  maturing  language — ^Mark  is  not  yet  able  to  correctly  conjugate 
itadaku  ,  but  moves  toward  this  through  use  of  itadaku  in  interaction  with  Becky 
(and  through  participation  as  interlocutOT  when  Becky  uses  it).  Both  woik 
productively  on  the  assigned  task,  and  Becky  in  addition,  having  defined  the  task 
differently,  works  to  express  herself  in  J^)anese  and  talk  about  what  she  sees 
happening  around  her  in  the  classroom.  In  this  language  play  we  see  Becky 
experimenting  with  the  /e-form  of  veibs  and  adjectives  (Excerpt  5b),  actively 
testing  hypotheses  in  working  to  figure  out  how  to  fit  this  grammatical  form 
into  an  ^];x-c^riate  context  through  her  involvement  in  meaning-making 
activity.  While  her  uses  of  the  te-iorm.  dK  not  target-like,  this  language  play 
reveals  how  the  pair  work  context  allows  active  experimentation  with  the 
language  through  which  the  learner  can  questicxi  how  language  is  used.  That 
learners  have  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  the  language  in  a  comfortable 
environment  is  a  necessary  component  of  L2  acquisition,  which,  while  ccxnmon 
in  naturalistic  learning  settings,  may  be  restricted  in  L2  classrooms.  As 
evidaiced  by  Becky's  experimentatiwi  with  the  lexical  items  katte  [buy]  and 
kashite  [lend]  in  excepts  3b  and  3c,  experimentation  allows  the  learner  to 
generate  questions  about  language  use,  as  seen  when  Becky  checks  with  the 
teacher  to  see  which  word  is  appropriate  for  the  given  context 

The  data  reveal  that  Maik  and  Becky  are  using  Japanese  to  devdq)  increased 
L2  competence  in  the  ZPD  through  their  collaboration,  and  that  they  actively 
contribute  their  strengths  to  help  one  another.  While  both  Becky  and  Maik 
make  mistakes,  we  do  not  see  evidence  that  they  pick  up  one  another's  errors, 
but  that  working  together  helps  them  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  accuracy  and 
communicative  competence.  Analysis  reveals  how  in  pair  woik  learner  expCTtise 
emerges  in  two  ways  which  are  absent  or  less  evident  in  teacher-fiponted  wwk  or 
learner  perfamance  in  front  of  the  class.  First,  pea*  interaction  allows  learners 
to  share  their  strengths  through  scaffolding  as  learners  explicitly  help  one 
another  through  prompting  and  error  correctiwi.  In  pair  work,  the  roles  of  expert 
and  novice  are  not  fixed  (Jacoby  &  Gonzales,  1991).  Rather,  peer  interacticxi 
allows  these  leamCTS  to  act  as  both  expert  and  novice,  constructing  their  roles 
through  the  varying  levels  of  expertise  they  contribute  to  the  interaction. 
Secondly,  pea*  int^^ction  ixx>vides  learners  with  the  opportunity  to  J^ply  their 
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developing  competence  to  their  own  language  use  through  self-correction  and 
refinement  of  their  own  utterances.  Both  Becky  and  Maik  help  each  other 
through  explicit  cwrection  and  repetition  requests  ot  NTRIs.  Becky,  in  addition, 
provides  Mark  with  assistance  through  prompting.  Mark's  clarification  requests 
work  not  only  to  modulate  the  pace  of  interaction  and  increase  his  own 
opportunities  to  hear  Japanese,  but  dso  provide  Becky  the  q)portunity  to  reflect 
upon  her  own  language  use  as  evidenced  by  Becky's  refinement  of  her  utterances. 
In  the  same  way,  Becky's  requests  for  repetition  ^ow  Mark  to  refine  and  axiect 
his  own  language.  Each  effectively  serves  as  interlocutor  and  'audience'  for  the 
other,  a  function  whose  importance  cannot  be  denied  when  we  realize  that  what 
we  are  working  to  prepare  learners  to  do  is  to  interact  with  others  in  the  L2. 

The  analysis  presented  here,  while  providing  data  from  only  one  learner  pair, 
provides  evidoice  that  collaborative  leamer-leamer  interaction  is  a  place  where 
important  L2  acquisition  processes  occur.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
Becky  and  Mark.  They  are  two  ordinary  learners  in  an  oxlinary  foreign  language 
classroom.  What  this  study  reveals  is  how  wdinary  learners  in  a  guided  pair 
woric  intCTactive  context  move  forward  in  their  acquisition  of  the  L2,  sharing 
their  strengths  through  the  iM"Ocess  of  collaborative  learning  in  the  ZPD.  Mcwe 
research  is  needed  to  better  understand  these  processes.  In  addition,  further 
analysis  of  classroom  collaborative  interaction  in  a  variety  of  L2  classroom 
settings  is  needed  to  better  understand  how  learner  collaboration  can  be 
productively  stimulated  in  L2  classrooms. 


NOTES 


Students  in  their  second  year  of  Japanese  language  study  at  the  university  level  enrolled  in 
Intermediate  Japanese.' 

While  this  "contradictory  nature  of  language  development"  may  seem  to  be  circular  to  those 
accustomed  to  traditional  Western  scientific  paradigms,  the  power  of  Vygotsky's  theory  lies  in  its 
elimination  of  discrete  duahstic  dichotomies.  See  Newman  &  Hcdzman  (1993)  for  an  extended 
discussion  of  die  limitations  of  duahstic  scientific  paradigms. 

See  Donato  1994  for  a  critique  of  this  view. 

In  Roberts  (1995)  the  leamer-leamer  task  is  a  two-way  communicative  pair-work  task 
conducted  outside  of  the  classroom  since  pair  and  group  work  were  not  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  program  where  he  collected  data. 

For  Vygotsky,  cognitive  development  and  linguistic  development  are  a  unitary  f^enomenon. 

^  NS=Nativc  Speaker  NNS=Nonnative  Speaker 

Recall  that  in  the  ZPD  learner's  (novice's)  interaction  with  adults  or  more  able  peers  (experts) 
enables  them  to  do  that  which  they  could  not  do  unaided. 

o 

The  FoUow-up  turn  is  defined  by  its  sequential  location  and  function  as  a  second  pair-part  to  the 
respcmse  turn  and  as  the  third  turn  of  the  3-tum  elicitaticm  activity.  Fdlow-up  rather  than 
Evaluation  is  used  to  describe  this  turn  (IRF  rather  than  IRE)  since  it  may  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
follow-up  utterances,  not  only  those  which  are  evaluative  (Sinclair  &  Coulthard  1975,  Ohta  1993). 

Lantdf  s  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  language  play  invcdves  learner  manipulation  of 
linguistic  patterns  of  the  L2,  for  examcde,  verb  paradigms,  revealing  leamer  focus  on  linguistic 
lOnn.  It  is  interesting  that  previous  stuoies  of  language  ^ay  indicate  that  this  focus  on  forai  by  LI 
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and  L2  learners  is  stimulated  by  meaningful  interaction.  See  Lantolf  (1995)  and  the  references 
cited  therein. 

Interviews  in  Japanese,  observation  of  their  class,  and  the  experience  of  the  researcher 
teaching  Becky  and  Mark  in  previous  courses  show  Becky  to  more  proficient  in  Japanese  than 
Mark. 

^  ^  Mark  does  not  repeat  the  same  grammatical  form  'send'  three  times,  but  changes  the  form  from 
'okuri'  to  '(^nitte.'  'CNcutte'  is  the  correct  form  for  this  particular  context 

^^  The  object  'chocolate'  is  not  ellipted,  but  is  stated  in  line  13  fc^owed  by  the  accusative  marker 
'o.'  English  glosses  do  not  accurately  capture  the  Japanese  Mark  is  using,  which  is  constructed 
correctly:  "Chokoreeto  o  okutte  itadakitai  n  desu  ga  "  means  "I  request  that  you  send  me  some 
chocolate". 

^^  As  evidenced  by  the  dramatic  difference  in  Becky's  participation,  participating  in  an  activity  in 
front  of  the  class  (where  she  is  acting  as  herself  and  is  on  display)  and  with  a  partner  (where  she  is 
playing  the  role  of  a  student  and  does  not  have  a  large  audience)  constitute  completely  different 
activities  for  Becky  (Duff  &  Coughlan  1994). 

The  addition  of  b'  transforms  the  utterance  from  a  simfde  sentence  to  one  containing  an 
embedded  clause. 

'      TP=topic  marker  (wa).   AC=accusative  (object)  maiker  (o). 

Becky  says  this  in  English. 

17 

The  equal  sign  (=)  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  continues  the  turn  without  pause 

See  E>u£f  &  Coughlan  (1994)  for  an  analysis  of  how  seemingly  identical  tasks  may  in  actuality 
be  different  activities  for  different  participants. 

Rather  than  numbering  this  consecutively  as  excerpt  7,'  this  excerpt  has  been  numbered  "Sb' 
because  the  portion  of  interaction  transcribed  here  is  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  Mark  and 
Becky's  interaction  shown  in  excerpt  5a.  In  the  same  way,  excerpt  5c  fcdlows  immediately  after 
5b. 

^  Tsukarete  (lines  8  (where  it  is  pronounced  incorrectly),  10,  11,  12)  and  tsumaranakute  (line  14) 
are  difficult  to  translate  here.  Tsukarete  and  tsumaranakute  are  die  re-forms  of  tsukareru  and 
tsumaranai,  respectively.  While  these  are  correct  te-ioims,  they  are  both  used  in  error,  as  the  re- 
form of  a  veib  or  adjective  carmot  used  with  to  omoimasu.  However,  Becky's  utterances  are 
comprehensible.  Repeated  use  of  the  re-form  is  another  example  of  Becky's  language  play. 
Repetiti(»  is  not  orJy  a  feature  d  discourse  with  interactional  imf^cations  (Tannen  1989),  but  is  a 
feature  d  language  play  (Lantolf  1995)  that  has  an  important  cognitive  fimcticHi  in  both  LI  and  L2 
acquisition  (Johnstone  1987,  Anton  &  DiCamilla  1995) 

Note  that  this  excerpt  contains  repetition  by  both  Becky  and  Mark. 
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Conversations  with  Vov6:  A  Case  Study  of  Child 
Second  Language  Acquisition  and  Loss 

Peter  J.  Coughlan 

Nissan  Design  International 


This  paper  examines  a  series  of  naturally-occurring  phone  calls  between  a  young 
child  and  his  grandmother  in  the  child's  second  language.  During  these  calls,  the 
child's  second  language  production  first  appears  to  increase  in  complexity,  but  is 
subsequently  abandoned.  It  is  argued  that  while  the  acquisition  of  the  second 
language  can  be  viewed  as  a  product  of  expert-novice  interaction,  the  subsequent 
abandonment  of  the  second  language  can  be  understood  only  by  examining  its  role  in 
the  larger  socio-cultural  activity  in  which  the  L2  is  used. 


INTRODUCTION 


Larson-Freeman  and  Long  (1991)  distinguish  among  three  major  types  of 
theories  in  second  language  acquisition  research — ^so-called  "nativist"  theories,  in 
which  acquisition  is  attributed  to  "an  innate  biological  endowment"; 
"environmentalist"  theories,  which  attribute  learning  to  experience;  and 
"interactionist"  theories,  in  which  both  environment  and  biology  play  a  role  in 
L2  acquisition  (p.  226).  In  each  of  these  three  types  of  theories,  acquisition 
resides  within  the  individual,  and  linguistic  knowledge  is  ^propriated  from,  oc 
triggered  by,  seccmd  language  input.  Causal  links  are  made  between  various 
internal  and/or  extemal  factors  and  an  individual's  linguistic  performance. 

One  difficulty  with  such  causal  models  is  that  they  must  invariably  appeal 
to  internal  mechanisms  (for  instance,  an  "affective  filter")  or  processes  (e.g., 
"parameter  setting")  to  which  we  have  no  direct  access  (since  they  are  assumed  to 
be  situated  in  the  head  of  the  individual).  Or,  conversely,  they  must  ^>peal  to 
externally  accessible  factors  (e.g.,  "social  class")  or  strategies  (e.g., 
"simplification")  which  are  difficult  ot  impossible  to  empirically  link  to  the 
acquisition  process,  since  we  cannot  possibly  measure  the  effect  of  a  contextual 
factor  on  actual  linguistic  production,  or  argue  the  effect  of  the  use  of  a  given 
strategy  on  an  individual's  acquisition  of  a  particular  fcxm. 

One  way  to  overcome  the  problems  inherent  in  causal  models  of  this  type  is 
to  consider  acquisition  to  be  an  acccMnplishment  of  groups  of  people,  rather  than 
of  single  individuals.  In  other  wwds,  an  individual's  production  in  a  second 
language     is     a     collaboratively-achieved     phenomenon.     And,     just     as 
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language  is  not  a  property  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  only  the  language  that  is 
being  acquired;  for  the  social  use  of  language  is  itself  shaped  by  (and  constitutive 
oO  larger  culturally-defined  activities,  of  which  language  plays  only  a  partial 
(albeit  critical)  role.  Thus,  observable  changes  in  the  (linguistic)  behavicff  of  an 
individual  are  not  attributable  to  the  individual  alone,  but  to  changes  in  that 
individual's  participation  in  an  activity,  or  to  changes  in  the  activity  itself  over 
time. 

In  what  follows,  1  will  explore  a  young  child's  use  of  a  second  language 
(Portuguese)  while  engaged  in  a  series  of  naturally-occurring  telephone  calls 
between  him  and  his  grandmother  (Vov6).  This  interaction  provides  the  only 
context  in  which — at  the  time  of  the  study — the  child  can  regularly  be  observed 
to  speak  Portuguese.^  Over  time,  the  child's  participation  in  the  phone  calls 
appears  to  promote  his  acquisiticm  of  the  second  language.  Following  a 
temporary  change  in  the  social  setting,  however,  the  child  ceases  to  use  the 
seccMxi  language  in  that  context  After  analyzing  certain  types  of  interactional 
sequences  that  appear  to  facilitate  the  child's  acquisition  of  Portuguese,  I  will 
then  suggest  that  his  subsequent  "loss"  of  the  L2  can  be  explained  as  reflecting 
changes  in  the  community's  paactice  of  a  specific  activity  (the  phone  calls)  in 
which  the  second  language  is  regularly  used. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   PARTICIPANTS   AND   DATA 


The  focal  participant  (David:  3;6)  was  hom  in  Portugal,  and  moved  to  the 
United  States  at  5  months  of  age.  His  mother  is  Portuguese,  and  his  father  is 
American.  At  the  time  the  calls  were  recorded,  David's  family  {MTedcminantly 
used  English  in  their  daily  interactions,  with  limited  use  of  PcHtuguese  in 
routines  such  as  bed-time  rituals,  greetings  and  leave-takings,  terms  oi 
endearment,  certain  household  objects,  etc.  This  pattern  of  English  and 
Portuguese  use  in  the  home  had  been  the  case  since  shortly  before  his  second 
birthday. 

Outside  of  the  home  environment,  David's  exposure  to  Portuguese  had  been 
limited  to  contact  with  his  Portuguese  relatives.  This  contact  included  brief 
phone  calls  arxi  letters  from  relatives  in  Portugal,  a  6- week  visit  by  his  family  to 
Portugal  when  he  was  3  years  old,  and  visits  by  his  grandparents  to  the  United 
States. 

Beginning  with  his  grandparents'  first  extended  stay  in  the  U.S.,  (when  they 
took  up  residence  in  an  apartment  building  located  about  a  20  minute  drive  from 
their  grarKlchild's  home),  telephone  contact  between  David  and  his  grandparOTts 
became  a  regular  occurrence.  At  this  time,  the  telephone  calls  between  David 
and  his  grandmother  iHovided  the  only  observed  context  in  which  David  used 
Portuguese  in  a  sustained  and  consistent  manner. 
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Calls  were  regulariy  recorded  for  the  period  extending  from  December  1990 
through  March  1991,  at  which  time  the  grandmother  returned  to  Portugal  for  a 
one-mcMith  stay.  Upon  her  return  to  the  U.S.,  telephone  calls  between  David  and 
his  grandmother  were  no  longer  conducted  in  Pwtuguese. 

In  all,  51  phone  calls  were  transcribed  using  conversation  analytic 
conventions.^  The  calls  under  investigation  range  from  a  few  seconds  to  many 
minutes  in  length.  For  the  majority  of  calls,  David  directly  initiates  and  ends 
telephone  conversations  with  his  grandmother.^  Other  conversations  come  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  telephone  calls  between  David's  mother  and  his 
grandmother  (x  grandfather.  David's  calls  are  initiated  for  a  variety  of  reasons — 
for  instance,  to  say  good  night,  to  report  about  the  day's  events  (including  play 
activity);  to  share  news  (either  televised  current  events,  or  information  received 
in  letters  ot  phone  calls  from  others);  to  discuss  issues  (such  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  or  the  bad  weather);  to  relay  messages  (from  David's  mother  to  his 
grandparents);  w  to  request  visits  from  his  grandmother.  Conversati(Mis  between 
David  and  his  grandmother  are,  in  general,  much  longer  and  more  involved  when 
David  initiates  the  call  than  when  his  grandmother  does,  since  his  grandmother 
usually  calls  David's  house  not  to  speak  to  him  but  to  speak  to  his  mother. 


ANALYSIS 


I  will  first  examine  expert-novice  interactional  sequCTces  within  the  phone 
calls  between  David  and  his  grandmother  which  may  have  facilitated  Eiavid's 
production  of  Portuguese.  The  dramatic  change  observed  in  David's  L2 
production  during  later  phone  calls  is  then  explained  through  appeal  to  a  largo* 
perspective — one  which  considers  the  multiple  conversational  dyads  which 
constitute  the  phone  call  activity  for  this  particular  social  group. 

Expert-Novice  Interaction  and  L2  Acquisition 

The  view  that  expert-novice  interaction  is  the  locus  of  cognitive 
development  originates  with  Vygotsky  (1978)."*  At  the  center  of  this  view  is  the 
notion  of  a  "zone  of  proximal  development,"  in  which  more  expert  participants 
help  novices  to  accomplish  acti(Mis  which  the  novices  would  be  unable  to 
accomplish  alone.  A  look  at  the  phone  calls  reveals  many  ways  in  which 
David's  L2  production  is  indeed  facilitated  through  interaction  with  more  expert 
interlocutors  (specifically,  his  grandmother  and  mother),  enabling  David  to 
produce  language  that  he  would  be  unable  to  jModuce  alone.  During  these  calls, 
David  gains  exposure  to  new  forms  in  the  new  language,  and  he  gains  practice  in 
using  forms  with  which  he  is  already  familiar.  Observable  changes  in  the  use  of 
these  forms  over  time  suggest  linguistic  development. 
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In  Excerpt  1,  for  instance,  David  has  called  his  grandmother  to  say  good 
night.  During  the  call,  David  pxxiuces  a  problematic  utterance  (jwagmatically 
speaking)  which  is  replaced  by  his  grandmother's  more  contextually-apprcpriate 
one.  Excerpt  1  povides  an  example  of  highly  salient  instance  of  expert 
intervention,  in  which  David's  in^propdate  or  agrammatical  use  of  a  form  is 
"transformed"  by  his  grandmother  into  a  more  appropiate  or  grammatical  form.^ 

Excerpt  1 

DA  =  David,  VO  =  Vov6  (grandmother);  Portuguese  utterances  followed  by 
gloss  in  English 

01  DA;    entao(0.5)at6jl 

"so.  see  you  soon" 

02  VO;    entao  boa  noite.  vaiparacama? 

"so  good  night,  are  you  going  to  bed?" 

03  DA;    boa  noite 

"good  night" 

04  VO;    durma  ban 

"sleep  well" 

We  cannot  know  from  the  interactional  record  alone  how  conscious  David  is 
of  the  in^^ropriateness  of  his  utterance  "entSo  at6  j^."  Its  in^pffc^mateness 
might  be  brought  to  his  awareness  by  his  grandmother's  non-matching  re^x)nse 
at  line  02,  since  the  conventional  response  to  ate  j^  in  Portuguese  conversation 
is  regularly  atejd  (as  with  the  English  hello  or  goodbye,  whae  the  response  is 
lexically  the  same  as  the  greeting).  A  second  indication  that  his  utterance  may 
not  be  entirely  appffq)riate  lies  in  the  parallel  structure  of  the  grandmother's 
subsequent  utterance  at  line  02,  entdo  boa  noite,  which  replaces  only  the 
problematic  portion  of  David's  utterance,  ati  jd.  Further  evidence  that  Vov6's 
utterance  "corrects"  David's  is  found  in  his  response  to  that  replacement  utteaance 
at  line  03,  which  parallels  only  its  first  half,  failing  to  provide  a  reqwnse  to  the 
question  "vai  para  cama?"  altogether.  This  parallelism  suggests  that  David  has 
attended  to  only  the  "cwrective"  portion  of  the  utterance,  his  boa  noite  being 
either  a  response  to  Vov6's  boa  noite,  or  a  redo  of  the  utterance  which  began  the 
sequence.  The  parallelisms  which  link  their  utterances  together  thus  facilitate  a 
step-wise  transformation  of  David's  first  (problematic)  utterance  into  a  second, 
more  ^proiniate  one. 

If  interactional  sequences  similar  to  this  are  the  vehicle  through  which 
linguistic  development  takes  place,  then  it  is  necessary  to  show  subsequent 
change  in  usage  of  the  form  in  rader  to  claim  that  acquisition  has  occmred. 
Transcripts  of  the  phone  calls  reveal  that  David  does  not  at  first  appear  to 
devel(^  in  his  understanding  and  use  of  atS  jd — in  fact,  he  inappropriately 
employs  it  four  more  times  within  the  next  1 1  calls  in  the  corpus,  causing  one 
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to  wonder  whether  anything  has  been  learned  through  either  that  verbal  exchange 
or  subsequent  ones  (which  are  similar  to  the  first,  with  signalling,  and 
correction,  of  the  inaH)rq)riately-used  form  by  his  grandmother).  Though  these 
four  infelicitous  tc*:ens  of  the  form  do  not  in  themselves  suggest  linguistic 
develofMnent,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  change  over  time  later  in  the  corpus: 
after  the  13th  call  in  the  corpus,  David  abandons  the  ati  jd  form,  replacing  it  in 
the  remaining  calls  by  a  more  generic  closing,  adeus,  (glossed  in  English  as 
"goodbye").  This  suggests  that  the  focus  on  problematic  language  in  the  initial 
exchange,  facilitated  through  interactiwi  with  his  grandmother,  does  indeed  lead 
to  subsequent  change  in  usage  by  David. 

Exceipt  2  serves  to  illustrate  how  the  grandmother's  speech  aids  David's 
grammatical  pxxiuction  as  well.  Here,  David  spears  unable  to  jH^oduce  the  first- 
person  past  form  of  "saw"  until  his  grandmother's  subsequent  utterance  provides 
him  with  the  linguistic  resources  to  do  so 

Excerpt  2 

01  DA;    eu  saw  o:  o  underground  home? 

"/  saw  the:  the  underground  home?" 

02  VO;    pois. 

"Ah  hah" 
(1.5) 

03  VO;    nao  vi  nao  meu  amor. 

"No  I  didn't  see  (it),  no  my  dear" 

04  DA;    eu  vi  na  teeveesao 

"/  saw  on  television" 

05  VO;    a;  viste,  ah::::: 

"ah  you  saw  it,  ah:::::" 

In  this  passage,  David's  ix'oducticxi  of  the  English  word  "saw"  within  the 
Portuguese  text  (at  line  01)  suggests  that  he  does  not  know  (or  at  least  does  not 
recall  at  the  moment  of  speaking)  the  equivalent  Portuguese  form.  However,  his 
grandmother's  production  of  the  form  (in  Portuguese)  in  her  own  utterance  at  line 
03  provides  him  with  access  to  the  form,  even  though  it  £^^)ears  to  have  been 
produced  in  ader  to  complete  her  own  utterance,  rather  than  to  ccxrect  David's 
previous  utterance. 

Excerpt  3  (taken  from  one  minute  later  in  the  same  phone  call)  provides 
another  example  of  how  David  borrows  verbal  forms  from  his  grandmother's 
speech: 
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Excerpt  3 

0 1  VO;    o  avo  joao  €  que  costuma  ver  assim  essa  televisao  toda. 

"grandfather  jodo  is  used  to  seeing  all  that  television. 

02  .hh  a  vov6  nSto  viu. 

.hh  grandmother  didn't  see." 

03  DA;    eu-  eu  *viu. 

"/-  /  *saw" 

04  VO;    foste  tu  e  o  avo. 

"(it  was)  you  and  granc^ather" 

In  this  example,  the  third-person  form  produced  by  grandmother  in  line  02  is 
ungrammatical  within  the  context  of  David's  own  utterance  at  03.^  (The  COTrect 
form  would  have  been  "vi,"  as  in  line  04  of  Excerpt  2.)  As  with  Excerpt  1,  we 
cannot  make  a  claim  (based  on  the  limited  amount  of  data)  that  the  grandmother's 
intervention  has  helped  David  to  learn  a  new  form;  his  exposure  to  that  new 
form,  however,  has  been  a  catalyst  in  his  production  of  it. 

While  the  above  excerpts  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  David  and  his 
grandmother  collaboratively  communicate,  help  by  David's  mother  can  also  be 
said  to  facilitate  David's  participation  in  the  phone  calls.  She  does  so  in  at  least 
three  ways:  by  dialing  the  phone  when  David  expresses  a  desire  to  make  a  call 
to  his  grandmother;  by  contributing  linguistic  resources  from  which  he  can  build 
utterances  intended  for  his  grandmother;  and,  less  directly,  by  supplying  the 
grandmother  with  knowledge  of  the  day's  newswcffthy  events  befwe  E>avid  has 
spoken  with  her,  such  that  Vov6  can  anticipate  the  content  of  his  conversations 
even  before  he  speaks. 

In  Excerpt  4,  for  example,  Vov6  is  preparing  to  visit  David's  house,  and 
David  (prompted  by  his  mother)  is  calling  to  advise  her  to  dress  warmly  because 
it  is  windy  outside.  His  mother,  who  is  standing  next  to  him  during  the  call, 
contributes  linguistic  resources  (at  line  06)  from  which  David  can  build  an 
utterance  intended  for  his  grandmother. 

Excerpt  4 

TE  =  David's  mother 

((TE  dials  phone,  then  passes  it  to  DA.  It  rings  twice  before  VO  answers)) 

01  VO;    si:, 

"yes" 

02  DA;    .(XXX)  entdopecisa  da  uma  jacket. 

"so,  you  need  a  jacket" 

03  VO;    a:  achas  que  sim, 

"ah,  you  think  so?" 
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04  DA;    si 

"yes" 

05  VO;    'tibem  pronto 

"very  well,  okay" 

06  TE;     °est^  a  ficarvento°  ((directed  to  David)) 

"it's  getting  windy" 

07  VO;    'toobrigada. 

"thanks  very  much" 

08  DA;    ST^  ficar  vento. 

"it's  getting  windy" 

09  VO;    a:  'st4  bem.  pronto."' 

"ah,  very  well,  okay" 

10  DA;    ent^  adeus 

"so,  goodbye" 

1 1  VO;    adeus  obrigada, 

"goodbye,  thank  you" 

This  passage  illustrates  3  ways  in  which  David's  mother  facihtates  his 
interaction  with  grandmother — first,  by  dialing  the  phone;  second,  by  providing 
the  opportunity  to  relay  an  important  message;  and  third,  by  contributing  the 
language  he  needs  to  relay  this  message. 

Similarly,  in  Excerpt  5,  it  is  information  obtained  through  a  previous 
conversation  with  David's  mother  that  helps  the  grandmother  to  introduce  the 
topic  of  the  conversation. 


Excerpt 

5 

01  DA; 

02  VO; 

hi  ((spoken  between  rings,  befwe  lAone  is  picked  up)) 
sim? 

03    DA; 

"yes?" 

.ola 

"hi" 

04  VO; 

05  DA; 

olameuqueri:  [do 

"hi  my  dear" 

['tao 
"so" 

06  VO; 

07  DA; 

entSo  foi  a  praia, 

"so  you  went  to  the  beach" 

.uh  sim.  eu  foi  a  praia  tem  (0.5)  eu  brincou. 

"uh  yes,  I  went  to  the  beach  .hh  have  (05)  I  played" 

While  David  initiates  this  call  (with  the  help  of  his  mother,  who  dials  for 
him),    it    is    the   grandmother   who   introduces   the    newsworthy    topic    d 
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conversation.  At  line  05  he  produces  a  single  wwd,  the  discourse  particle  entdo 
(which,  when  produced  alone,  conventionally  elicits  news  from  its  recipient). 
This  particle  is  conventionally  employed  to  elicit  q)eech  from  its  intended 
recipient,  much  as  the  English  "well?"  spoken  with  rising  intonation.).  Its 
interactional  effect  is  to  place  the  burden  of  introducing  the  topic  of  the  phone 
call  on  his  grandmother.  Her  knowledge  of  his  trip  to  the  beach  (gotten  from  an 
earlier  conversation  with  David's  mother)  jHOvides  the  means  with  which  to  do 
so. 

Because  his  mother,  like  his  grandmother,  helps  him  to  achieve 
interactionally  what  he  would  not  be  able  to  achieve  alone,  she  must  also  be 
considei^  responsible  for  his  heightened  participation  in  (and  therefore,  his 
acquisition  of)  the  second  language  activity. 

Just  as  David's  mother  supports  his  participation  in  the  phone  calls,  so  too 
does  the  presence  of  another  language,  English.  A  closer  look  at  the  data  reveals 
the  bilingual  nature  of  their  interaction,  in  which  English  appears  spcxadically 
within  the  predominantly  Portuguese  text  of  the  early  phone  calls.  One  instance 
of  this  occasicmal  use  has  already  been  presented  in  Excerpt  2,  where  David 
inserts  the  English  "saw"  and  "underground  home,"  presumably  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  exjH-ess  these  terms  in  Portuguese.  Tlhe  grandmother's 
response  to  David  in  that  passage  indicates  that  she  has  understood  his  use  of 
English  "saw,"  (since  she  produces  "saw"  in  her  subsequent  resp(Mise  utterance) 
though  it  is  unclear  whether  or  not  she  has  understood  David's  "underground 
home"  (which  is  not  reproduced,  or  directly  refened  to,  in  either  English  or 
Portuguese). 

Excerpt  6  provides  a  further  example  in  which  David  and  his  grandmotho" 
employ  English  to  help  them  cwnmunicate.  This  time,  it  is  the  grandmother 
who  employs  English  to  help  clarify  a  problematic  vocabulary  item  for  David. 


Excerpt 

6 

01    VO; 

olha  a  vov6  (.)  estava  a  acabar  ah  um  (0.5)  uns  tricots. 

"listen,  grandma  was  finishing  some  knitting" 

02    DA; 

que  que  sticos 

"what  is  "tricots"" 

03    VO; 

tricots,  knit 

04    DA; 

knit? 

05    VO; 

knit,  que  6  para  come^ar  a  tua  camisola 

"knit,  to  start  your  sweater" 

06   DA; 

aminha. 

"mine" 

07  va. 

pois,  a  seguir,  vais  tu. 

"right,  yours  will  be  next" 
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Although  the  elicitation  for  clarification  of  "tricots"  is  made  in  Portuguese  (line 
02),  David's  grandmother  responds  to  that  elicitation  in  English  (at  line  03). 
Perh^s  owing  to  the  in^iM-q)riate  form  of  the  grandmother's  response  (she 
responds  "knit"  rather  than  the  grammatically  ^^qmate  "knitting"),  David's 
sec(Mid  request  for  clarification  at  line  04  receives  a  response  in  both  English  and 
Portuguese  at  line  05.  Over  the  course  of  several  utterances,  the  coordinated  use 
of  Portuguese  and  English  serves  to  isolate  the  problematic  item  and  bring  it 
into  focus  for  the  interlocutors.  Judging  from  David's  utterance  at  line  06 
("mine,"  which  can  be  construed  to  mean  "my  sweater"),  it  spears  that  over  the 
course  of  this  interacticm,  David  has  come  to  understand  this  problematic  term. 

As  with  previous  excerpts,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  jMwise  effect  of  this 
particular  interactional  sequence  on  David's  acquisition,  since  our  only  "proof 
would  be  re-use  of  the  form  in  a  new  interactional  context.^  Even  in  the  case  of 
such  use,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  novice's  production  of  the 
form  from  the  social,  physical,  or  linguistic  context  in  which  it  is  used. 


FROM  ACQUISITION  TO  LOSS 


Interaction  such  as  that  {Kesented  in  Excerpts  1-6  occurs  regularly  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  during  which  time  David  (with  the  help  of  his  mother, 
his  grandmother,  aiKl  English)  displays  growth  in  his  use  of  Portuguese.  This  is 
reflected  in  lengthened  conversations  in  Portuguese,  and  less  frequent  use  erf 
English  during  those  conversations.  After  the  grandmother's  return  from  a  one- 
month  stay  in  Portugal,  however  (during  which  time  their  conversations  stop), 
David  and  his  grandmother  all  but  s^andon  the  use  of  POTtuguese  in  their  phone 
conversations.  With  the  exception  of  greetings  and  leave-takings,  the  calls  are 
conducted  entirely  in  English.  The  extent  of  that  change  from  Portuguese  to 
English  is  shown  in  Excerpt  7. 


Excerpt 

7 

01    VO; 

heUo 

02    DA; 

hi  vov6 

"hi  grandma" 

03    VO; 

ah  meu  querido  como  est^ 

"ah  my  dear  how  are  you" 

04    DA; 

'sta  bom  .hh 

"well" 

05  va. 

(  ) 

06   DA; 

urn  you  know  the  potions  that  you  gave  me? 

07  va. 

yes? 

08   DA; 

well,  I- 1-  um  guessed  everything  that  was  inside  them, 
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Jih  I  knew  what  was  inside  them. 

09  VO;    did  you? 

10  DA;    yeah.  I  just  guessed 
(1.0) 

11  VO;    what  was  it? 

While  Excerpts  1-6  help  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  acquisition  from  a 
collaborative  perspective.  Excerpt  7  requires  us  to  account  not  for  how  a 
language  is  acquired,  but  for  why  it  appears  to  be  lost.  To  do  this  from  the 
perspective  of  expert-novice  dyadic  interacticm,  we  would  have  to  (rffer 
explanations  which  appeal  to  participants'  use  of,  or  failure  to  use,  certain 
strategies;  or  to  the  unseen  and  unarticulated  (i.e.,  psychological)  motives  which 
underlie  the  interaction.  For  instance,  it  might  be  argued  that  David's  cessation 
of  Portuguese  results  from  the  limited  meaning  that  they  can  collaboratively 
achieve  in  the  second  language.  Or  we  might  argue  that  during  the 
grandmother's  one-month  visit  to  Portugal,  David  develops  some  kind  erf" 
affective  block  to  speaking  in  Portuguese.  An  equally  plausible  explanation  can 
be  found  by  c(Misidering  the  larga  socio-cultural  discourse  community  of  which 
David,  and  Portuguese,  is  a  part.  Rather  than  attribute  change  solely  to  the 
individual  (in  this  case,  David),  perh^  we  can  attribute  change  to  the  largo- 
discourse  community  of  which  E^vid  is  a  member — in  other  wwds,  to  changes 
in  the  socio-cultural  context  in  which  the  second  language  is  used. 

Activities  and  Change  in  L2  Use 

In  Older  to  undostand  the  socio-cultural  context  in  which  the  interacticm 
between  David  and  his  grandmother  arises,  it  is  necessary  to  ccmsider  David's 
interaction  not  only  with  his  grandmother,  but  also  with  other  family  members 
who  engage  in  phone  conversations  with  him.  Perhq)s  the  most  important  erf" 
these  is  David's  grandfather.  Conversations  between  David  and  his  grandfatho" 
are  almost  as  frequent  as  those  with  grandmother — David  often  speaks  to  one 
grandparent  directly  after  speaking  with  the  other.  The  content  of  their  calls  is 
frequently  parallel.  Excerpt  8,  for  example,  provides  an  example  of  a  discussion 
between  David  and  his  grandmother  of  the  day's  weather.  This  conversation  is 
then  contrasted  with  one  between  David  and  his  grandfather  on  the  same  topic  (in 
Excerpt  9). 

Excerpt  8 

01  VO;    hoje  o  tempo 'sta  mal  nao  6  verdade, 

"today  the  weather's  bad,  isn't  it?  " 

02  DA;    sim  'sta  (.)  a  chuver  e  tem  uma  storm  e  s-  coisa 

"yes,  it's  raining  and  there's  a  storm  and  s-  thing 

03  VO;    ah  tem? 
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"ah,  you  have  [one]?" 

04  DA;    Sim 

"yes" 

05  VO;    o  que  €  que  tern  querido 

"what  do  you  have/what's  wrong?" 

06  DA;    uh-  uh  vento::  .hhh  agua 

"wind::,  water" 

07  VO;    a:  po//is: 

ah,  right 

08  DA;    coisas  as- 

"things  like-" 

09  VO;    6  muito  //  aborecido  nSo  6  quer//ido 

"it's  very  tiring,  isn't  it,  sweetheart?" 

10  DA;    a:  si 

"a:  yes" 

11  DA;     sim. 

"yes. " 

12  VO;    a  V-  a  \6\6  tambem  n5o  gosta 

"grandmother  doesn't  like  it  either" 
(1.0) 

After  a  brief  discussion  on  another  topic,  David  asks  to  speak  to  his  grandfather. 
The  opening  of  their  extended  conversaticMi  (which  lasts  more  than  15  minutes) 
is  presented  in  Excerpt  9 

Excerpt  9 

A V  =  grandfather 

01  VO;    entao  vou  passar  ao  av'^. 

"so,  I'll  pass  [the  phone]  to  grandfather." 
(2.0) 

02  AV;  hi 

03  DA;  hi 

04  AV;  how  are  you 

05  DA;  (there's)  .hh  there's  a  j^oblem  here  .hh  ah  urn  around  our  land. 
(1.0) 

06  DA;  .hh  it's  a  big  storm  and  rai-  lots  of  rain  and  wind  is  coming. 

07  AV;  well  that  is  not  a  pro:blem  my  dear  neto. 

grandson 

08  DA;    why? 

09  AV;    because,  you  know.  The  rain  is  a  necessary  thing.  We  need  rain 

10  DA;     why 

1 1  AV;    because  without  raining  we  haven't  got  water. 
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(1.0) 

12  AV;    and  without  water  (.)  we  cannot  have  food  we  cannot  have  plants 

we  cannot  (have)  lettuce  .hh  um  (1.0)  carrots,  etcetera, 
potatoes,  many  things  .hh  and  um  ((clears  throat))  .hh  on  the 
other  hand,  um,  when  you  see  raining,  you  can  see  that  rain  uhm 
(3.0)  cleans  (0.5)  uh 
(1.0) 

13  DA;    pollution 

14  AV;    cleans  pollution  cleans  the  air.  And  all  the  germs  all  that 

stuff 

This  excerpt  nicely  illustrates  how  David  can  be  more  independent,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  convey  more  information,  when  he  speaks  in  English.  From 
a  second  language  acquisition  perspective,  however,  the  call  is  uninteresting — 
after  all,  if  our  aim  is  to  understand  L2  acquisition,  then  we  should  examine 
instances  of  L2  interaction.^ 

Assuming  such  a  perspective,  however,  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  the  jAone 
call  activity  consists  not  only  of  conversations  between  David  and  his 
grandmother  (in  Portuguese),  but  between  David  and  his  grandfather  (in  English) 
as  well.  In  the  early  months  of  the  activity,  phone  calls  occur  in  both  English 
and  Portuguese.  With  the  grandmother's  departure  for  Portugal,  however,  the 
activity  is  re-defined  as  one  occurring  only  in  English.  During  the  grandmother's 
absence,  the  support  mechanisms  built  up  to  facilitate  David's  participation  in 
the  calls  are  no  longer  needed.  This  has  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  nature  of  the 
activity — ^David  no  longer  requires  his  parents'  support  to  participate  in  the 
activity  because  that  activity  is  now  conducted  in  English.  His  frequent  calls  to 
his  grandfather,  unassisted  by  his  parents,  reflect  how  he  likes  this  independence. 

When  the  grandmother  returns  from  Portugal,  she  must  adapt  to  the  new 
social  (linguistic)  norms  of  the  activity  that  have  been  established  in  her 
absence.  From  the  per^)ective  of  the  individual  language  learner,  q)erating 
within  the  context  of  the  grandmother-grandchild  dyad,  this  change  ^rpears  to 
signal  a  loss  of  the  second  language.  From  the  perspective  of  the  wider  activity 
(phone  calls  conducted  by  this  larger  social  group  consisting  of  David,  his 
parents,  and  grandparents),  the  cessation  of  Portuguese  may  instead  reflect  the 
evolution  of  the  activity — from  one  in  which  David's  participation  is  heavily 
sui^rted  (through  assistance  with  dialing  and  the  supply  of  needed  vocabulary), 
to  one  in  which  he  becomes  an  independent,  and  more  equal,  participant  ITie 
"loss"  of  Portuguese  is  beneficial  for  David — it  allows  him  to  participate  mwe 
fully  in  conversations  with  his  grandparents.  His  grandmother  benefits  as 
well — with  language  less  of  a  banio'  between  them,  they  can  now  get  down  to 
other  substantive  issues  upon  which  their  relationship  is  built. 
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CONCLUSION 


David's  fate  is  the  fate  of  many  potentially  bilingual  children  (or,  for  that 
matter,  adults),  whose  seccwid  language  use  ceases,  or  fossilizes,  before  it  has 
been  fully  devek^)ed.  While  David's  case  is  obviously  unique  (due  to  the  fact 
that  his  observed  second  language  production  is  limited  to  a  single  activity)  it 
nonetheless  serves  to  illustrate  that  analysts  may  stand  to  profit  by  examining 
L2  interactions  in  the  context  of  other  socio-culturally  relevant  activities  in 
which  the  second  language  is  anbedded  What  we  typically  call  "second 
language  activities"  may  instead  be  merely  second  language  interactions 
occurring  within  some  larger  bi-  or  multi-lingual  settings  or  activities.  Changes 
in  learners'  production  over  time  (which  we  frequently  label  acquisition  or  loss) 
may  well  reflect  changes  in  those  activities  or  settings  themselves,  changes 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  notice  if  our  focus  is  limited  to  L2  interaction 
alone.  Only  when  we  view  language  acquisition  or  loss  (as  reflected  in  a 
speaker's  use  of  the  language)  as  a  by-jwoduct  of  participation  in  a  given  social 
group's  range  of  activities,  will  we  begin  to  understand  why  some  people 
successfully  acquire  and  use  second  languages,  and  others  don't. 
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NOTES 


^  In  all  other  interaction  involving  the  same  participants,  the  child  speaks  English. 

^  Transcripts  use  a  simfdified  version  of  oonversaticm  analytic  convoiticms  Atkinson  and  Heritage 
(1984).  Nototions  used  in  these  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

Notation  Meaning 

(O.S)  Intervals  between  or  within  utterances,  10th  d  seconds 

?  rising  intonation 

,  sUghtly  rising  intonation 

falling  intonation 

:  sound  stretch 

[  cmset  of  overlap 

=  simultaneous  utterances 

Jih  audible  inbreath 

((  ))  researcher  comments/clarification 

(XXX)  unclear  utterance 

CAPS  indicate  raised  volume 

°xxx°  indicate  lowered  volume 
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^  At  the  beginning  of  the  3-month  period  in  which  data  were  collected,  calls  initiated  by  David 
were  dialed  by  his  mother  or  father.  In  February  1991,  an  auto-dial  p>hone  was  installed  in  David's 
home,  allowing  him  to  call  his  grandparents  without  parental  assistance.  This  changes  both  the 
frequency  and  the  nature  of  his  calls — he  calls  more  ctften,  and  sometimes  without  his  parents' 
awareness  that  a  call  is  being,  or  has  been,  made. 

^  More  recent  incarnations  of  this  viewpoint  include,  for  example,  Rogoff  (1990)  or  Lave  and 
Wenger  (1991). 

Similar  sequences  have  been  ra^viously  discussed  in  the  SLA  hterature.  Excerpts  1  through  3 
appear  to  be  a  blend  of  what  Hatch  (1978)  calls  "vertical  constructions"  and  Wemer-Gough 
(1975)  refers  to  as  "incwporatiwi  strategy"  (both  cited  in  EUis,  1990). 

"  Grandmother's  practice  referring  to  herself  in  the  third  person  is  reminiscent  of  Anglo- 
American  "caregiver  speech"  (as  in  the  expression,  produced  by  a  mother  to  her  child,  "Mommy 
said  not  to  do  that")  Its  use  in  these  data  appears  to  complicate  David's  job  of  learning  verbal 
agreement,  since  the  grandmother  refers  to  herself  in  two  different  ways  ("I"  or  "grandmother"), 
each  requiring  a  different  fonm  of  agreement. 

'  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  Vov6's  utterance  at  line  09  is  a  reply  to  the  mother's  utterance  at 
hne  06  (which,  because  she  is  not  on  the  phone  at  the  time,  is  presumably  directed  at  David), 
David's  reiteration  of  it  (at  line  08),  or  both. 

o 

This  has  led  Artigal  (1994)  to  consider  the  language  acquisition  process  as  one  involving  the  re- 
making" of  meaning.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  use  a  new  linguistic  form — acquisition  is  a 
result  of  the  re-use  erf  the  form  in  some  new  spatio-temporal  context 

^  This  bias  is  reflected  in  the  preliminary  transcription  of  the  phone  calls,  in  which  passages  such 
as  Excerpt  9  were  not  transcribed,  since  they  did  not  involve  use  of  the  second  language. 
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INTRODUCTION 


James  Lantolf  is  a  iM-ofessOT  in  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  at 
Cornell  University,  and  co-editcx"  of  the  journal  Applied  Linguistics.  For  the 
past  15  years  or  so,  he  and  his  students  have  conducted  research  on  second 
language  acquisition  from  a  Vygotskian  perspective.  Informing  much  of  this 
research  is  an  empirical  analysis  of  the  discursive  practices  of  second  language 
learners — for  instance,  the  scaffolded  interaction  that  takes  place  between  experts 
and  novices  within  the  zone  of  proximal  development,'  or  the  egocentnc  speech^ 
of  individuals  engaged  in  tasks  perframed  in  second  language  contexts.  From 
this  perspective,  the  acquisition  of  any  skill  (including  linguistic  competency)  is 
seen  not  as  a  static  jffoperty  residing  in  the  head  of  an  individual,  but  as  a 
dynamic  process  which  resides  between  or  among  individuals. 

In  this  interview,  Lantolf  discusses  how  he  first  became  interested  in  the 
ai^lication  of  sociocultural  theory  to  second  language  acquisition,  and  what  he 
sees  as  the  appeal  of  such  theory  to  studies  of  second  language  discourse.  He 
then  discusses  some  current  research  efforts  (including  his  work  in  SLA  theory 
construction),  and  what  he  sees  as  the  future  of  discourse-based  research — a  future 
in  which  the  now-prevalent  distinction  between  j)edagogical  theory  and  practice 
becomes  less  prcmounced.  Finally,  he  describes  an  experimental  language 
learning  classroom  where  he  hopes  to  put  his  beliefs  in  the  dialectical  nature  of 
learning  to  the  test. 


THE  INTERVIEW 


Coughlan:  /  guess  a  good  place  to  start  would  be  for  you  to  describe  your 
academic  training  and  what  drew  you  into  the  field  of  applied  linguistics  and 
SLA. 

Lantolf:   My  academic  training  is  in  secondary  education  in  Spanish,  and  in 
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Spanish  linguistics.  I  did  work  in  historical  Spanish  linguistics  more  than  20 
years  ago,  but  I  didn't  really  work  that  long  in  that  area.  Being  someone  who  did 
a  lot  of  language  teaching,  it  was  kind  of  hard  not  to  be  intrigued  by  issues  erf 
learning.  One  of  the  things  that  I  always  used  to  wonder  about  was  why  my 
students  often  weren't  able  to  learn,  even  though  my  explanations  were  always 
linguistically  quite  sound.  Linguistic  expertise  didn't  seem  to  have  the  impact 
on  language  learning  that  I  was  hoping  for.  So  I  began  to  wonder  about  what 
was  going  on.  How  could  the  right  explanation  not  have  the  right  result?  And 
so  that  piqued  my  interest  in  language  teaching.  I  think  the  first  or  second  papCT 
I  ever  published  (Lantolf,  1977)  was  on  the  whole  issue  of  change  in  foreign 
language  teaching.  So  it  was  quite  eariy  on  that  1  began  to  have  an  interest  in 
^)plied  linguistics  and  language  acquisition.  I  guess  my  "conversion,"  if  you 
will,  h^^ned  when  I  was  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  San 
Antonio  from  1977-80.  There,  I  had  contact  with  people  like  Carolyn  Kessler, 
who  was  working  in  bilingualism.  I  staited  to  talk  with  her,  and  I  guess  that's 
when  I  really  became  interested.  By  the  time  I  got  to  Delaware  in  1980,  I  was 
basically  doing  work  in  second  language  acquisition. 

Coughlan:  When  did  you  develop  your  interest  in  Vygotsky  and  sociocultural 
theory? 

Lantolf:  I  would  say  my  interest  in  that  began  in  the  early  80's — 1982  or  1983, 
I  guess — through  my  contact  with  Bill  Frawley  at  Delaware.  Bill  had  studied 
with  Jim  Wertsch  at  Northwestern.  I  started  to  talk  about  second  language 
acquisiti(Mi  and  he  started  to  talk  about  his  experiences  with  sociocultural  theory, 
and  we  were  intrigued  by  what  each  other  was  saying,  and  wound  up  teaching  a 
seminar  in  1983  on  Vygotskian  theory.  From  that  point  on  our  work  moved  in 
that  direction  almost  exclusively. 

Coughlan:  What  is  it  that  makes  Vygotskian  theory  so  appealing? 

Lantolf:  I  guess  because  it  asks  fundamentally  interesting  questions,  and  it 
compels  you  to  see  fundamentally  interesting  configurations  in  the  world.  I 
know  this  klea  has  been  abused  quite  a  bit  recently,  but  I  think  it  has  a 
theoretical  and  a  pedagogKal  side  to  it,  and  a  jM^actical  side  to  it  as  well. 
Although  I  don't  see  the  separation  between  theory  and  practice  to  the  extent  that 
I  think  some  people  in  the  field  do.  I  think  the  theory/practice  dichotomy 
reflects  the  reductionist  ^^roach  that  has  dominated  modem  science.  At  any 
rate,  what  I  find  appealing  about  Vygotskian  theory  is  that  it  not  only  asks 
interesting  questions,  but  it  fwces  you  to  do  something  to  help  people  change. 
That's  what  I  find  to  be  quite  compelling  about  it.  It  challenges  you  to  try  to  do 
something  to  help  people. 
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Coughlan:  What  specific  aspects  of  sociocultural  theory  have  either  you  or  your 
students  explored? 

Lantolf:  What  we've  been  most  interested  in  would  be  the  linguistics  oi 
sociocultural  theory — ^in  the  sense  that  we've  been  interested  in  several  aspects, 
one  of  which  is  how  is  mind  organized  and  reflected  by  and  through  the 
linguistic  propoties  of  a  language.  So  we've  been  looking  at  things  like  tense- 
aspect,  and  how  that  reflects  people's  cognitive  organization  during  p-oblem- 
solving  activities,  or  what  the  language  that  people  use  on-Une  can  teU  us  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  mind.  We've  looked  at  things  like  modality,  we've  done 
some  work  on  the  discursive  prc^ities  of  texts,  and  how  people  generate  texts, 
and  what  the  linguistic  features  of  that  process  can  itself  tell  us  about  how  they 
generate  texts.  Most  recently  we've  started  to  get  interested  in  metaphor. 
SevCTal  of  my  students  hoe  [at  Cornell]  are  now  working  on  the  acquisition  erf 
metaphor — conceptual  metaphor — in  second  languages,  and  whether  or  not  it's 
possible  to  actually  acquire  conceptual  metai^ors  in  a  second  language  to  the 
extent  that  it  leads  to  conceptual  reorganization  of  your  mind. 

Coughlan:  And  how  do  you  research  that  question? 

Lantolf:  WeU,  an  interesting  project  is  some  work  that  one  of  my  students, 
Aneta  Pavlenko,  is  doing  on  the  concept  of  privacy  in  Anglo-American  culture 
and  in  Russian  culture.  (See  Pavlenko,  1995).  There  are  all  kinds  of  formal 
met^hors  in  English  Ux  the  concept  of  privacy — for  example,  personal  q)ace — 
which  a{^arently  do  not  exist  in  Russian.  Iliere's  no  way  to  talk  about  these 
properties  in  Russian.  One  of  the  things  that  she's  been  interested  in  is  to  what 
extent  Russians  learning  English  can  acquire  the  concept  of  privacy  and  the 
associated  metai^ors  that  go  with  it.  And  then  the  reverse — to  what  extent  are 
Americans  acquiring  Russian  able  to  surroKkr  the  metaphor.  So  she's  looking 
at  Russians  acquiring  English  as  a  foreign  language  in  Russia,  Russians 
acquiring  English  as  a  seaxid  language  in  this  country,  and  then  the  same  for 
Amoicans  acquiring  Russian.  She's  set  up  a  film — it's  non-verbal,  of  course — 
in  which  she  shows  what  Americans  would  interpret  to  be  a  violation  of  pec^le's 
privacy,  and  then  asks  subjects  to  talk  about  what  they  see  going  on  in  the  film 
and  the  results  are  really  quite  int^^sting.  The  most  interesting  data  so  far 
oxicems  Russians  who  have  been  living  in  this  country  and  have  learned 
English  here — whom  she  asks  to  talk  about  the  film  in  Russian.  They  have  a 
very  hard  time  because  they  seem  to  have  acquired  the  concepts  of  privacy,  and 
yet  when  they  have  to  talk  about  it  in  Russian  they  don't  have  the  lexicon  to  do 
it. 

Coughlan:  So  do  they  code-switch? 
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Lantolf:  They  code-switch  or  they  borrow  tenns  or  they  make  up  terms  or  they 
extend  terms  in  Russian  that  would  really  be  semantically  inappropriate  to  try  to 
talk  about  this  idea  of  privacy.  On  the  other  hand,  Russians  who  have  leaned 
English  in  Russia  clearly  don't  see  the  film  as  about  pivacy — they  see  it  as 
something  else. 

Coughlan:  What  other  research  are  you  doing? 

Lantolf:  The  work  that  I'm  doing  right  now  examines  second  language 
acquisition  theory  and  theory  building  (Lantolf,  1995).  I'm  basically  looking  at 
it  from  the  perspective  of  metaphor.  I'm  arguing  that — in  point  of  fact — 
theories  are  really  just  met^hOTS  that  have  become  literalized  or  mythologized, 
if  you  will.  It  basically  argues  for  a  relativistic  stance  within  the  field,  and  of 
course  I  know  that's  probably  unpopular  among  some  people. 

Coughlan:  Could  you  go  into  that  a  little  more? 

Lantolf:  My  argument  is  that  if  theories  are  just  met^hors,  and  metiq)hors  are 
the  ways  that  we  use  to  think  about  the  wwld,  then  in  fact  there's  no  one 
metaphor  that's  the  right  metaphor.  There  are  just  scMne  metaphors  that  are  more 
appealing  than  others,  for  whatever  reasons.  And  these  metaphws  serve  as  a 
kind  of  cOTe  around  which  discursive  spaces  can  be  built,  and  scientists  can  then 
use  them  to  cffganize  and  cowdinate  their  activity.  But  it  doesn't  follow  that 
there  has  to  be  a  iMivileged  metaphOT — there  are  just  some  that  are  more 
appealing  than  others.  Therefwe,  the  more  appealing  they  are — ior  whateva- 
reason,  and  not  because  they're  necessarily  right — they  ultimately  achieve  the 
status  of  theory.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  should  we  not  have  multiple 
metaphors  sanctioned  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition  research?  Why 
should  there  be  some  privileged  theory  or  set  of  theories?  The  argument  has 
been  circulating  that  we  need  to  cull  theories  because  there  are  just  too  many  (rf 
them:  my  view  is  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that  because  we  may  be  culling 
metaphors  that  some  people  might  ultimately  find  appealing.  Why  should  we 
discard  them  by  some  algorithm  or  whatever  principle  people  want  to  use  for 
culling  them? 

Coughlan:  Why  do  you  think  it's  taken  so  long  for  sociocultural  theory  to 
develop  an  audience  in  the  field  cf  second  language  acquisition? 

Lantolf:  That's  a  good  question.  My  guess  is  that  it's  kind  of  the  new  kid  on 
the  block.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  it's  gaining  in  popularity  now  is  that  it's 
also  gaining  in  popularity  in  the  field  of  education.  If  you  look  even  five  years 
ago  in  the  field  of  education  there  was  not  that  much  sociocultural  work  being 
done.  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  the  dominant  paradigm,  but  it's  really  quite  strong.  So 
I  think  that  probably  has  some  effect,  because  a  lot  of  pec^le  who  are  working 
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in  it  are  people  who  come  into  second  language  acquisition  from  education.  It's 
not  so  much  people  who  are  trained  in  straight  linguistics  that  are  working 
within  sociocultural  theory.  I  think  the  other  reason  is  that  UG  has  dominated 
the  theory-building  literature  to  a  considerable  extent 

But,  in  general,  I  don't  think  you  can  actually  convince  someone  that  your 
theory  is  a  better  theory  or  the  right  theory.  In  my  reading  of  some  of  the  social 
history  of  science,  one  of  the  ways  that  a  theory  gains  momentum  is  by 
inculcating  would-be  scientists  while  they're  still  students — the  kind  of  discourse 
they're  exposed  to  will  probably  affect  the  way  they  think  and  talk  about  the 
field.  So  I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  it's  taking  some  time — there's 
just  not  a  critical  mass  of  people  out  there  who  are  getting  exposure  to  it  during 
their  formative  years.  By  the  way,  I'm  not  saying  that  that's  what  should 
happen — ^I  think  that  you  shouldn't  be  exposed  to  only  one  kind  of  discourse  or 
only  one  kind  of  met^hor  or  (Mily  one  kind  of  theory.  I  think  you  should  have 
exposure  to  a  pretty  wide  variety  of  theories.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  people 
tend  to  be  st^)ed  in  a  given  discursive  wganization  or  a  given  theory  or 
metaphor,  and  then  they  assume  that  that's  the  only  way  to  view  the  world.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  cultures — you  assume  that  there's  only  one  way  to  organize  the 
world 

Coughlan:  Well,  in  spite  of  what  you  just  said— that  you  can't  convince 
someone  that  your  theory  is  a  better  theory  or  the  right  theory — what  do  you 
think  sociocultural  theory  has  to  offer  discourse-based  studies  of  language 
acquisition? 

Lantolf:  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  discourse-based  theories,  including 
sociocultural  theory,  has  is  that  it  compels  us  to  think  in  different  ways  about 
what  language  is  and  about  what  it  is  that  people  are  actually  learning — or 
becoming — via  the  second  language.  Maybe  we  ought  not  to  be  talking  about 
second  language  acquisition  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  property  or  some  kind  of 
object  that  you  come  to  possess  and  have;  maybe  second  language  acquisition  is 
simply  another  way  of  organizing  the  world  and  behaving  in  the  world.  I  think 
the  problem  has  been  that,  in  the  orthodox  view,  we  assume  language 
acquisition  hs^pens  inside  of  people's  heads  exclusively.  And  I  think  the  lesson 
of  the  discursive  research — ^in  particular,  sociocultural  thcOTy — ^is  that  acquisition 
happens  not  just  exclusively  inside  of  people's  heads,  but  that  it's  situated  and 
it's  distributed.  That's  a  point  that  I  find  ^pealing  in  the  research,  and  I  would 
hope  that  people  would  begin  to  give  some  serious  consideration  to  that 
possibility,  ratW  than  taking  a  more  individualistic  or  solipsistic  view  of 
things. 

Coughlan:  Maybe  you  could  give  an  example  from  your  own  work — I'm 
thinking  of  some  of  the  work  you've  done  with  Vygotsky's  zone  of  proximal 
development — where  acquisition  is  distributed  across  interlocutors? 
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Lantolf:  What  the  work  in  the  zone  of  proximal  development  has  shown,  and 
continues  to  show,  is  that  acquisition  is  not  the  sole  responsibiUty  of  the 
individual,  but  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  dialogic  or  distributed  responsibility  of  the 
individual  and  dCnex  individuals.  The  work  that  we  and  otho^  have  been  doing 
using  die  metaphor  of  the  zone  of  proximal  development  makes  a  quite 
interesting  and  quite  fwceful  case  as  to  how  that  happens.  A  couple  of  years 
ago.  Bill  Frawley  and  I  argued  that  not  only  acquisition,  but  use  of  language — 
what  people  have  called  proficiency — is  in  fact  dialogic.  We  don't  cairy 
proficiency  around  inside  of  our  heads,  and  we  don't  have  profici^icy  in  the 
language — we  negotiate  it.  Proficiency  is  really  a  pix^rty  of  dialogues,  and  it's 
situated  just  as  the  leaming  process  is  situated.  Even  within  the  rcseaich 
concerning  the  zone  of  proximal  development,  I  think  some  people  have 
misconstrued  the  zone  as  simply  anottio*  way  of  getting  what's  out  th^  inside 
the  individual.  Once  it's  inside,  then  you  have  proficiency.  In  our  view,  that's 
not  what  it's  about — it's  always  distributed,  whether  it's  leaming  or  whether  it's 
use  of  the  language.  It's  dialogic. 

Coughlan:  Is  that  similar  to  Artigal's  (1994)  claim  that  acquisition  is  "the  re- 
making of  meaning"? 

Lantolf:  I  think  what  he's  talking  about  kind  of  meshes  with  what  we've  been 
saying  about  language  acquisition — that  it's  not  simply  a  question  of  taking  in 
linguistic  forms;  it's  leaming  how  to  "mean"  in  a  diffCTent  way,  and  how  to 
function  in  different  indexical  spaces,  and  how  to  define  those  indexical  spaces  in 
different  ways.  So  it's  really  a  question  of  how  to  mean,  which  to  my  mind  is  a 
question  of  how  to  (H'ganize  the  w(M'ld.  In  acquiring  a  second  language  cr 
leaming  how  to  mean  in  a  different  way,  you're  leaming  how  to  organize  ttie 
world  in  diffCTent  ways. 

Coughlan:  What  do  you  see  as  future  directions  for  sociocultural  theory  aid 
discourse-based  research  in  SLA? 

Lantolf:  To  give  an  example,  I  think  the  work  that  Joan  Kelly  Hall  is  doing  on 
the  classroom  as  a  discursive  space  is  really  quite  impressive  (Hall,  1995).  She's 
trying  to  lo(^  at  how  teaches  and  leamos  interact  and  co-construct  a  discursive 
space  for  language  leaming  to  happen.  She's  begirming  to  pay  attention  to  the 
"voices"  of  teachers  »k1  leamos  (xi-line.  And  I  ttiink  ttiat  the  work  that  Rick 
Donato  and  Pete  Brooks  are  doing  on  collective  scaffolding  in  the  classroom,  and 
the  kind  oi  discourse  that  em^ges  during  that  process,  is  really  quite  important 
(e.g.,  Bnx^  and  Donato,  1995).  This  is  wh«e  I  see  the  merging  of  theory  and 
practice.  Some  people  have  pondered  the  questicHi  of  whether,  when  you  as  a 
researcho*  go  into  a  classroom  and  do  this  kind  of  wcfk,  you  ought  to  then 
infonn  the  teacher  (^  what's  going  on,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  the  teacher 
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to  change  the  way  he  or  she  behaves  in  the  classroom.  Some  pec^le  feel  you 
shouldn't  do  that,  but  I  think  that's  what  sociocultural  theory  is  about. 

Coughlan:  It's  a  form  of  action  research,  then? 

Lantolf:  That's  what  I  think.  I  think  it's  inappropnaie  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  what's  going  on  and  not  inform  the  teacher  of  what's  going  on. 
I  think  that's  where  the  thecay  and  practice  come  together.  If  you  don't  do  that,  I 
think  in  a  sense  you're  not  really  doing  sociocultural  research. 

Coughlan:  Has  anyone  actually  gone  back  in  and  worked  with  teachers  based  on 
their  findings? 

Lantolf:  Last  year,  at  our  first  sociocultural  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,^  we  had  a 
discussion  about  this.  I  remember  Joan  [Kelley  Hall]  saying — I'm 
paraphrasing — that  when  she  was  in  the  classroom  taking  notes  and  observing 
these  things,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  herself  from  intervening  in  the 
classroom  at  that  point.  Because  she  could  see  what  the  problem  was,  how  the 
teacher  was  in  fact  defaming  the  discourse  and  actually  creating  a  schizc^hrenic 
atmosphere.  We  had  quite  a  heated  debate  in  the  group  about  whether  she  should 
have  intervened,  whether  she  should  have  infcMined  the  teacher  and  tried  to  change 
the  situation  (x  the  circumstances. 

There  were  some  people  at  that  meeting  who  were  quite  (^posed  to  the  idea 
that  educati(xi  is  about  changing  people.  They  think  it's  about  infOTming 
peq)le.  To  my  mind,  informing  ought  to  lead  to  change. 

Coughlan:  Do  you  do  any  intervention  yourself? 

Lantolf:  I  have  tried  to  do  that  here  at  Cornell.  It's  been  sensitive — it's  not  been 
easy,  because  pec^le  are  resistant,  and  they  see  these  sOTts  of  findings  repcMted  by 
Joan  Kelly  HaJQ  as  negative.  I'm  going  to  teach  an  experimental  course  in  the 
Spring  semester,  by  the  way.  It's  an  undergraduate  Spanish  course,  and  my  idea 
is  for  the  class  itself  to  be  a  zone  of  proximal  devel(^ment,  rather  than  a  separate 
zone  for  each  individual  in  the  class.  So  what  I'm  going  to  ask  them  to  do  is  to 
devel(^  a  class  portfolio  instead  of  individual  portfolios — they'll  have  to  deckle 
what  gets  put  in  the  portfolio  to  reflect  what  the  class  is  capable  of  doing.  The 
class  as  a  group  will  be  evaluated,  not  individuals  within  the  class. 

Coughlan:  So  everyone  in  the  class  will  get  the  same  grade? 

Lantolf:  Yeah.  That's  probably  going  to  be  controversial  at  a  place  like  Cornell 
because  it's  so  competitive  and  because  students  are  after  the  grade,  but  I  really 
think  that  it's  worth  trying  this  kind  of  collective  ^^)roach  to  learning  in  an 
environment  where  the  classroom  is  itself  a  zone  of  proximal  development   We 
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don't  have  a  syllabus  fw  the  course:  it's  going  to  be  a  syllabus  cxxistructed 
between  and  among  the  students  and  the  teachers. 

Coughlan:  But  you  have  the  external  goals  of  the  university  to  try  to  meet, 
right? 

Lantolf:  No.  Our  external  goal  is  simply  that  they  leam  something.  That  they 
change.  And  that  they,  as  a  class,  present  evidence  of  what  that  change  is.  But 
we're  not  complying  with  whatever  those  extemal  goals  are — ^we  dcxi't  have 
particularly  clear  goals,  other  than  iH"oficiency,  whatever  that  means.  Our 
approach  to  proficiency  will  be  dialogic  rather  than  monologic. 

Coughlan:  But  it's  linguistic  change,  right?  Ultimately  you  want  them  to  be 
able  to  somehow  perform  better  in  the  second  language. 

Lantolf:  That's  one  way  of  changing.  Another  way  of  changing  is  fw  them  to 
ultimately  think  differently  about  what  it  is  they're  doing.  Because  we  want 
them  to  study  topics  they're  interested  in — things  about  the  university,  about 
their  language  learning  histaies,  their  own  fields  of  study  or  majors.  The  idea  is 
not  just  to  measure — ot  should  I  say  to  assess — changes  in  their  abilities  in  the 
language,  but  to  evaluate  to  what  extent  they  as  people  actually  change. 

Coughlan:  That's  radical.  What  do  you  think  Cornell's  reaction  to  it  will  be? 

Lantolf:  Cornell  is  a  kind  of  interesting  place  in  that  you  do  have  a  good  deal  erf 
academic  freedom  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  think  you  want  to  be  able  to 
do  with  your  students.  It  prides  itself  on  that.  On  the  othCT  hand,  it  does  have  a 
conservative  side  to  it,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  traditional  appDach  to 
language  teaching — that  people  have  to  be  on  the  same  page  at  the  same  time. 
What  the  reaction  will  be,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  going  to  even  be 
successful,  whatever  successful  means.  The  students  might  not  show  up  the 
second  day!  Although  I  tend  to  doubt  it  because  I  think  that  Cornell  students 
come  expecting  a  different  kind  of  expaience,  at  least  on  the  surface.  They  may 
not  fully  understand  what  that  means.  One  of  the  things  that  we  plan  to  do  is  to 
talk  about  it  along  the  way  with  the  people  involved  in  language  teaching  here. 
We  hope  it  will  show  teachers  that  they  don't  all  have  to  be  on  the  same  page  at 
the  same  time.  Some  teachers  here  react  very  strongly  for,  and  others  very 
strongly  against,  the  idea  of  pedagogical  uniformity  in  language  education. 
Some  people  can't  staiKl  the  fact  that  they  are  constrained  by  a  syllabus  and  by  a 
curriculum  and  by  a  language  program  administrator.  AikI  there  are  other  pecple 
who  think  that  you  absolutely  have  to  do  that — that  equality  means  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  for  everybody.  And  of  course  the  sociocultural 
view  is  quite  different  from  that.  Equal  access  does  not  necessarily  mean  treating 
everybody  the  same. 
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What  we're  hoping  from  this  experiment  is  to  have  an  impact  on 
pedagogy — to  show  that  this  can  be  a  good  experience  icx  the  students,  and  that 
there  can  be  development.  It  may  not  look  like  the  currently-sanctioned  form  of 
development,  but  there  are  going  to  be  changes  in  the  students. 

Coughlan:  And  in  the  teachers  as  well,  right? 

Lantolf:  Yes,  in  the  teachers  as  well,  we  hope.  I  think  the  problem  has  been 
trying  to  consider  alternatives  to  their  current  practice — we've  only  been  tr>'ing 
to  convince  them  through  argumentation,  rather  than  through  showing  them 
what's  possible.  The  idea  here  is  to  try  to  show  people  that  it  is  possible  to 
change  and  to  develq)  even  though  you  don't  necessarily  follow  the  same  rigid 
curriculum  for  everybody. 


NOTES 

^  TTie  "zone  of  proximal  development"  is  a  temi  coined  by  Vygotsky  to  distinguish  between  a 
learner's  actual  perfomiance,  and  his  or  her  potential  performance— i.e.,  that  whidi  was  possible 
through  assistance  by  someone  cA  more  expert  status.  Vygotsky  believed  that  such  novice-expert 
interaction  gave  rise  to  cognitive  development. 

^  In  the  Vygotskian  tradition,  it  is  believed  that  egocentric  speech  (i.e.,  talk  to  oneself)  performs 
an  intrapsychological,  rather  than  an  inteipsychological  (or  social),  function  by  helping  an 
individual  to  organize  and  conduct  cognitive  activity-activity  first  experienced  throu^  social 

interaction. 
■1 

In  1994,  Lantolf  organized  a  cc»iference   devoted  to  sociocultural  approaches   to  second 
language  acquisition  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  A  second  conference  was  held  in  1993  in  Athens.  GA. 
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In  the  early  1980s,  the  influence  of  Krashen's  Monitor  TheOTy  (see,  e.g., 
Dulay,  Burt,  and  Krashen  1982)  and  its  practical  counterpart,  the  Natural 
Approach  to  language  teaching,  were  strong.  These  authors,  in  reaction  to  one 
influential  strand  of  earlier  pedagogical  theory  which  held  that  successful  L2 
learning  was  jHedicated  on  getting  learners  to  master  syntactic  structures  of  a 
target  language  through  conscious  awareness  and  ixactice  of  those  structures, 
believed  such  instruction  largely  ineffective  or  even  detrimental  to  the  acquisition 
process  and  therefore  generally  useless.  What  was  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
encourage  acquisition  was  something  which  was  thought  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite:  a  focus  on  'comprehensible  input',  closely  recreating  the  conditions 
under  which  children  learn  mother  tcmgues. 

The  reactions  to  this  line  of  argument  ranged  from  strong  objections  to  the 
theory  itself  (see,  e.g,  Gregg  1984)  to  objections  to  the  ill-defined  Krashaiian 
notion  of  what  it  means  to  'teach  grammar'  or  'call  attention  to  form'  (Rutherford 
and  Sharwood-Smith  1985),  to  claims  that  instruction  of  some  sort  actually  does 
seem  to  work  (Long  1983,  Yorio  1994),  to  evidence  that  'comprehensible  input' 
by  itself  is  not  sufficient  (Harley  and  Swain  1984).  Nowhere  was  it  ever 
denKMistrated  conclusively  that  granmiar  instruction  has  no  positive  effects. 
Since  that  time,  grammar  teaching  has  begun  to  redefine  itself,  usually 
conceding  the  need  for  more  contextualization.  Part  of  this  redefinition  involves 
the  search  for  models,  part  the  search  for  methods,  and  part  the  search  for 
validation. 

Perspectives  on  Pedagogical  Grammar  is  a  worthwhile  collection  of  articles 
pursuing  these  issues.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections  entitled  "What 
Sort  of  Grammar?",  "Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Discourse",  and  "Putting  Grammar 
to  Wwk";  in  the  review  I  depart  somewhat  from  the  actual  wder  of  presentation. 

The  book's  first  section  addresses  the  nature  of  rules  available  fw  pedagogic 
use.  Vivian  Cook's  contribution  raises  the  question  of  the  applicability  erf 
generative  grammar  to  L2  teaching.  While  this  question  has  been  addressed 
many  times  before  for  oldw  generative  models,  recent  (i.e.  post- 1981)  revisions 
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in  the  theory  call  for  a  reassessment  The  paper  offers  a  tdef  overview  of  the 
principles-and-parameters  model  together  with  the  LI  evidence  bearing  on  it  and 
then  moves  to  the  issue  of  the  availabihty  of  UG  to  L2  learners,  taking  a 
generally  favorable  view  of  recent  research.  While  Cook  expresses  the  usual 
skepticism  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  model  fOT  pedagogy,  e.g.,  for  the 
development  of  instructional  materials,  he  is  much  more  sanguine  than  other 
writers  in  the  past  about  such  prospects,  pimarily  since  the  newer  model  has 
resulted  in  a  radically  different  picture  of  internalized  grammars,  "hence  any 
teaching  program  that  utilizes  syntax  has  a  new  and  rich  source  of  ideas  to  call 
upon"  (P.29).  The  value  lies  not  so  much  in  student  or  teacher  awareness  of  UG 
principles  as  in  the  use  made  of  known  parameters:  if  languages  differ  for  the 
most  part  on  matters  of  simple  parameter  setting,  a  whole  host  of  learning 
problems  might  be  addressed  through  awareness  of  the  wide-ranging  effects  of 
these  settings. 

Hiilip  Hubbard,  in  his  paper,  invites  pedagogues  to  mine  for  insights  three 
competing  generative  alternatives,  specifically  Relational  Grammar  (RG), 
Lexical-Functional  Grammar  (LFG),  and  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar 
(GPSG).  None  of  these  models  is  given  more  than  a  cursory  description,  but  on 
the  positive  side,  possible  advantages  and  an  illustrative  application  is  provided 
for  each.  For  RG  the  illustration  is  with  unaccusatives  (see  discussion  of  Yip 
below);  for  LFG  it  is  the  use  of  thematic  roles;  for  GPSG  it  is  the  complex  but 
highly  systematic  set  of  verb  subcategorizations. 

Paul  Westney,  in  "Rules  and  Pedagogical  Grammar",  takes  a  diffCTent 
ai^oach  to  the  issue  of  grammar  teaching  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and 
one  which  falls  in  mwe  coherently  with  the  critical  spirit  of  the  volume  as  a 
whole.  His  article  is  a  mass  of  caveats  to  those  confident  that  adequate  and 
accurate  rules  are  readily  available  to  teachers,  whether  to  use  for  their  own 
edification  (x  to  present  to  their  students  for  conscious  mastery,  where  'rule'  is 
defined  as  "observed  regularity  with  predictive  value"  (74),  but  where  the  notion 
'grammar'  is  somewhat  less  well  delineated.  While  rules  of  "low-level  syntax" 
are  indeed  capable  of  explicit  formulation,  these  rules  -  which  might  include 
plural  and  possessive  marking  and  gross  rules  of  word  order  (cf.  Rutherford  1980) 
-  are  easily  learned  in  principle  (if  not  actually  put  into  use)  at  the  lower  levels. 
When  we  move  to  the  higher  levels,  we  are  faced  not  only  with  the  question  o( 
whether  to  use  'rules  of  thumb'  (Berman  1979)  but  also  of  what  these  rules  of 
thumb  might  be  and  whether  they  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  something  more 
precise.  Yet  in  many  key  areas  including  article  use,  the  some/any  distinction, 
and  modal  use,  it  is  not  clear  that  such  [H-ecision  is  currently  available,  and  if  it 
is  available,  whether  it  is  amenable  to  teaching  and  consequent  acquisition:  an 
adequate  linguist's  rule  may  not  be  'translatable'  to  a  pedagogical  one. 
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While  Westney's  thesis  largely  concerns  the  {xoper  fonnulation  of  rules, 
Odlin  claims  in  his  paper  that  de^ite  the  {M^esumed  veracity  of  their  source, 
some  of  the  key  data  which  go  into  the  formulation  of  any  rules  are  suspect. 
The  paper  starts  with  the  uncontroversial  observation  that  NS  judgements  on  the 
possible  sentences  of  a  language  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  NNS  and  that  in 
turn,  teacher  and  linguist  judgments  (in  that  wder)  are  more  reliable  than  those  of 
laypeople.  Westney  then  aims  at  refinement  of  our  conception  of  this 
'introspective  hierarchy',  illustrating  that  in  some  cases  at  least,  disagreements 
on  grammaticality  and  acceptability  vary  among  NSs,  leading  to  a  credibility 
problem  where  NNS  seek  NS  judgements. 

David  Little  argues  fw  an  ^jproach  to  pedagogical  grammar  which 
emphasizes  the  lexicon,  defending  it  on  communicative  and  learning  principles. 
A  grammar-based  syllabus,  at  the  lower  levels  at  least,  begins  with  rules  which 
cannot  emerge  as  psychological  equipment  until  a  critical  mass  of  lexis  is 
intemalized;  a  naive  lexical  aj^oach  which  focuses  on  wcffds  without  reference 
to  their  syntactic  and  semantic  associations  is  difficult  to  use.  Giving  a  sample 
pedagogical  application.  Little  shows  how  students  can  attempt  reccxistructions 
of  authentic  texts  in  which  lexical  i»"operties,  especially  of  verbs,  form  an 
integral  and  communicatively  vital  part  of  the  lesson.  Such  lessons  qjproach 
grammar  rules  in  a  quasi-inductive  way.  He  hiefly  outiines  the  training  which 
teachers  might  undergo  to  utilize  such  an  approach. 

An  example  of  an  actual  lexical  ^jproach  in  use  is  given  in  Tim  Johns' 
description  of  ongoing  work  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  which  involves 
not  textual  reconstructicxi  but  instead  the  extensive  use  of  c«nputer 
concordances.  Chief  underlying  motivations  for  the  jM"oject  are  two  suspicions, 
one  similar  to  Westney's  about  the  databases  of  traditional  grammar  and 
vocabulary  teaching,  which  lead  to  inaccurate  descriptions,  and  the  other  about 
their  tc^-down  methodology.  Johns  justifies  formal  attention  to  grammar  and 
lexis  on  the  basis  of  both  student  interest  and  in  view  of  the  possibilities  opened 
up  by  the  recent  development  of  computer  cc«pora.  The  result  is  the  possibility 
of  more  highly  inductive  learning  and  teaching  in  which  learners  at  the  higher 
levels  construct  from  the  data  the  recurrent  frames  necessary  for  mastery  erf" 
problem  areas.  The  author  provides  illustrative  examples  of  the  utilization  crf^ 
conccM"dances  in  the  Birmingham  program. 

Russell  Tomlin's  long  contribution  offers  as  a  partial  solution  to  overly 
fc^mal  syntactic  pedagogy  not  a  lexical  but  a  functional  approach  to  grammar 
pedagogy.  Broadly  speaking,  the  suggestion  is  that  discourse-jHagmatic 
correlates  of  particular  grammatical  constructions  should  be  made  wherever  they 
are  available  and  well-established.  The  first  problem,  and  the  one  which  takes  up 
most  of  the  discussion,  is  the  validation  issue:    how  do  we  deteimine  whether  a 
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particular  item  is  in  fact  used  as  part  of  a  (fH'esumably)  conscious  attempt  to 
achieve  some  effect  beyond  the  purely  informational  one  and  is  so  used  to  the 
same  aid  by  other  speakers  such  as  to  establish  a  rule  of  use?  The  second 
problem  is  how,  if  at  all,  such  relevant  conclusions  may  be  put  to  pedagogical 
use  -  whether  through  explicit  instruction  by  rule,  through  consciousness-raising 
activities  of  some  sort,  or  by  another  means.  The  illustrative  example  used 
throughout  is  the  foreground-background  distinction  as  it  has  been  argued  to  be 
reflected  in  the  main  clause-dependent  clause  distinction. 

The  paper  by  Ruqaiya  Hasan  and  Gillian  Perrett,  as  its  authors  admit,  will 
not  be  seen  pimarily  as  a  piece  on  pedagogical  grammar  but  rather  mainly  as 
one  on  "the  social  basis  of  linguistic  theory",  challenging  the  common 
assumption  that  "grammar  is  one  area  of  study  that  can  be  discussed  in 
convenient  isolation  from  everything  else"  (P.219).  In  this  respect  it  is  similar 
to  the  Tomlin  piece  but  carries  with  it  the  intellectual  and  terminological 
baggage  of  Halliday's  systemic -functional  school  of  linguistics,  of  whose 
assumptions  a  lengthy  synopsis  is  given.  Paramount  in  this  system  are  the 
subsystems  of  the  interpersonal,  the  textual,  and  the  ideational,  which  are  three 
faces  of  each  linguistic  event;  it  is  argued  that  language  as  an  object  cannot  be 
studied  fruitfully  ^art  frwn  social  ccMitexL  The  example  discussed  at  length,  the 
semantics  of  modality,  is  particularly  appropriate  to  advancing  their  program, 
since  the  choice  of  modals  is  an  area  in  which  social-interpersonal  roles  play  a 
large  part  in  lexical  choice;  the  authors  argue  that  awareness  of  social  context  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  will  determine  in  large  part  the  best  way  to  teach  these 
verbs. 

David  Nunan's  excellent  paper  expresses  reservations  about  the  applicability 
of  acquisition  thewy  to  pedagogic  practice.  In  this  case  the  issue  in  question  is 
what  bearing  Pienemann's  (1985)  claims  about  teachability  have  on  the 
sequencing  of  granmiatical  structures  introduced,  at  least  to  lower-level  students. 
As  a  highly  sophisticated  readdressing  of  the  issue  of  natural  onkr  of 
acquisition  (see  Dulay,  Burt,  and  Krashen  1982  and  earlier  studies),  Pienemann 
predicts  the  futility  of  trying  to  override  natural  sequences  in  teaching.  However 
uniform  these  developmental  facts  may  be,  Nunan  argues  that  they  in  no  way 
translate  into  straightfOTward  instructions  for  syllabus  writing  for  a  number  (rf 
reasons  including  (a)  the  impracticality  of  omitting  so-called  advanced  structures 
from  input,  (b)  the  fact  that  certain  structures  are  first  learned  and  used  as 
unanalyzable  formulas,  and  (c)  the  (not  easily  testable)  possibility  that  certain 
structures  may  benefit  from  (or  even  require)  a  'gestation  period'  during  which 
they  occur  in  input  but  not  in  output. 

The  only  papers  purporting  to  offer  concrete  results  of  any  approach  to 
grammar  teaching  are  those  by  Virginia  Yip  and  Peter  Master.   Yip  reports  on 
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the  effect  of  what  she  calls  a  consciousness-raising  activity  (insofar  as  it  is 
addressed  to  a  specific  jH-oblem  area)  involving  the  testing  of  student  responses  to 
a  correction  task  on  the  frames  of  ergative  vs.  non-ergative  verbs.  Such  verbs, 
which  occasion  grammatical  subjects  in  patient  roles  (e.g.,  happen,  occur,  and 
many  intransitive  verbs  like  roll  which  have  transitive  counterparts),  tend  to  be 
erroneously  marked  with  passive  morphology  in  interlanguage  grammars 
^parently  for  semantic  and/w  LI  transfer  reasons.  The  controlled  pretest- 
posttest  study  shows  perfcmnance  improvement  in  an  experimental  group 
following  explicit  discussion  of  the  impossibility  of  certain  forms  and  the 
possibility  of  others.  Master's  paper  reports  on  two  more  w  less  identical  quasi- 
experimental  studies  of  English  article  instruction  in  which  groups  of  university 
writing  students,  some  given  explicit  and  systematic  instruction  on  the  use  of 
English  articles  and  some  not,  were  compared  on  jH-e-  and  posttests.  Instruction 
was  shown  to  make  a  difference  in  student  perfOTmance,  although  the 
qualification  is  acJded  that  the  intensity  and  sequencing  of  this  instruction  may 
have  played  a  key  role  in  outcomes. 

There  are  two  major  generalizations  which  come  out  of  this  book.  The 
most  universally  exjH^ssed  of  these  is  the  belief  that  there  is  a  role  for  explicit 
attention  to  form  in  language  instruction;  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  Krashenian 
sentiment  here,  though  there  is  also  no  great  sup[X)rt  iox  traditional  grammar 
syllabi.  The  overall  tone  of  the  contributions  is  explcratory  and  tentative,  and 
the  authors  are  in  general  forthright  about  this  inconclusiveness.  This  is  a  virtue 
of  the  book,  since  there  are  few  if  any  claims  to  validation.  Some  of  the 
arguments  for  one  approach  or  another  are  based  on  illustrative  examples  which 
might  not  generalize  well.  Will  RG,  LFG,  or  GPSG  offer  us  much  beyond 
what  Hubbard  says  they  will,  aixl  is  this  very  much  to  begin  with?  How  will 
awareness  of  language  in  social  settings  help  us  teach  relative  clauses  cr 
mOTphology?  Are  disparate  intuitions  about  acceptability/grammaticality  really 
a  pervasive  and  vexing  problem?  Certain  authors  such  as  Cook,  Tomlin  and 
Johns  are  careful  to  hedge  their  bets  on  their  respective  arguments.  Mcwieover, 
the  measures  of  attainment  given  by  Yip  and  Master  do  not,  unfortunately,  rule 
out  the  Krashenian  claim  that  what  is  being  measured  is  the  ability  to  monitor 
well  on  an  administered  posttest  rather  than  the  ability  to  perfcHm  with 
nativelike  accuracy  in  naturalistic  producticxi. 

Another  feature  of  the  bode  is  the  recurring  theme  of  the  importance  of  the 
lexicon  as  a  focus  in  grammar  instruction,  as  evidenced  in  around  half  of  the 
papers.  This  is  an  interesting  focus  which  derives  its  strength  from  at  least  two 
sources.  One  is  current  grammatical  theory,  which  in  Cook's  terms  'minimizes 
the  acquisition  of  syntax,  maximizes  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary  items  with 
lexical  entries  for  their  privileges  of  occurrence'  (P.43).    The  other  is  the  recent 
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attention  given,  largely  in  conjunction  with  concordance  work  such  as  Johns',  to 
the  role  of  the  lexicon  in  language  learning.  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992) 
argue  that  "lexical  phrases"  take  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  word  and 
syntax  and  that  they  are  "form/function  composites"  (1992:11)  which  play  a 
central  role  in  LI  acquisition  and  ought  to  play  a  greatCT  one  in  L2  pedagogy. 
Lewis  (1993),  in  a  highly  advocatory  work  on  lexical  syllabi,  argues  that 

Language  consists  of  grammaticalized  lexis,  not  lexicalized  grammar. 
Lexis  is  the  core  or  heart  of  language  but  has  always  been  the 
Cinderella... language  teaching  has  traditionally  develqxd  an  unhelpful 
dichotomy  between  the  generalizable,  f)attem-generating  quality  of 
grammar  and  the  aj^arently  arbitrary  nature  of  individual  vocabulary 
items.  The  reality  of  language  data  is  more  adequately  repesented  by  a 
Spectrum  of  Generalizability  upon  which  grammatical  or  vocabulary 
items  may  be  placed...     (1993:89) 

He  echoes  much  the  same  sentiment  as  Westney  about  the  inadequacy  of 
traditional  rule-formulations  and  argues  for  pedagogical  activities  much  like  the 
word-based  reconstructicms  which  Little  describes. 

One  can  imagine  that  it  will  be  the  second  strand  of  thinking  which  will  be 
the  more  influential  one  fw  readers  of  Perspectives  on  Pedagogical  Grammar. 
Whatever  the  Krashenians  have  advocated  in  recent  years  regarding  attention  to 
form,  grammar  still  seems  to  form  an  integral  part  of  language-teaching 
programs  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so.  This  volume  may  aid  teachCTS 
in  the  decision  of  how  that  grammar  is  presented,  and  it  will  hopefully  stimulate 
research  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  lexically-oriented  syllabi. 
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Language  planning  has  been  a  primary  focus  of  African  sociolinguistics 
since  the  fOTmation  of  independent  states  three  and  a  half  decades  ago  (Bokamba, 
1990).  Still,  the  'language  problem'  remains  unresolved  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  In  Ethiopia,  where  Amharic  was  imposed  as  the  sole 
ofQcial  language  and  all  other  languages  were  sujp-essed  for  over  30  years, 
educatOTS  are  purging  Amharic  fr«n  the  curriculum  (Honig,  1994).  In  South 
Africa,  apartheid  promoted  ethnic  conflict  by  segregating  language  groups 
(Harlech- JcHies,  1990),  a  legacy  confronting  the  new  governments  as  they 
struggle  to  create  post-apartheid  language  policy  that  will  foster  national  unity 
(Luckett,  1992).  In  Language  Attitudes  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  A  Sociolinguistic 
Overview,  Adegbija  outlines  the  historical  and  current  sociopolitical  factors  that 
make  language  planning  in  African  nations  so  complex  and  contentious.  Central 
to  his  discussion  is  the  argument  for  further  and  more  in-depth  research  on 
language  attitudes. 

In  the  first  two  chapters,  the  author  provides  a  basic  sociolinguistic 
profile  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  He  draws  most  of  his  examples  of  language 
policy  and  attitudes  from  Nigeria,  his  country  of  origin.  From  the  outset, 
Adegbija  is  forthright  about  his  ideological  perspective:  he  supports  multilingual 
policy  based  on  an  "asset  and  resource  perspective  to  diversity"  (p.  1 13). 

The  third  ch^ter  acWresses  research  of  the  past  decade  on  language 
attitudes  in  Africa.  This  includes  a  description  of  some  previous  studies  and 
their  methodological  deficiencies,  as  well  as  a  call  iot  more  rigorous  research  in 
fields  relevant  to  language  planning.  By  applying  Lambert  and  Gardno-'s  model 
of  motivation  to  Africans'  acquisition  of  European  Languages  of  Wider 
Communication,  Adegbija  raises  an  intriguing  question:  how  readily  can  the 
instrumental  drive  for  upward  socioeconomic  mobility  be  separated  from  the 
integrative  desire  to  affiliate  oneself  with  the  European  or  the  African  elite?  He 
thus  emjrfiasizes  the  need  for  culturally  sensitive  application  of  western  theories 
to  individuals'  language  learning  in  the  African  context. 

The  fourth  ch^ter  is  a  plea  for  the  jH-otection  of  small  minority 
languages  against  regi(Hial  Languages  of  Wider  Communication.  A  more 
concrete  connection  between  access  to  resources  and  competence  in  prestige 
languages  would  have  strengthened  his  argument  that  language  promotion  is 
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necessary  for  the  sociopolitical  and  eccMiomic  advancement  of  advance  linguistic 
minorities.  By  revealing  his  own  prejudice  against  the  Hausa-speaking  majority 
of  Nigeria,  Adegbija  illustrates  the  impact  of  extra-linguistic  factors  such  as 
regional  or  religious  conflict  on  language  attitudes  and  any  effort  to  investigate 
or  influence  them. 

Most  p-oblematic  is  the  fifth  chapter,  which  focuses  on  language  use  in 
education.  Adegbija  does  not  adequately  develop  his  argument  for  mother  tongue 
instruction,  citing  as  evidmce  experiments  whose  results  are  held  by  many 
sociolinguists  to  be  inconclusive  (Schmied,  1991).  In  his  demand  for 
govemment-sponsOTcd  develc^ment  of  small  minority  languages,  the  author 
glosses  over  the  need  for  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  such  a  policy  prior  to 
expending  limited  state  resources. 

While  far  from  being  compw^hensive.  Language  Attitudes  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  is  an  interesting  outline  of  the  issues  in  language  attitudes 
research  and  language  planning  in  the  region.  However,  rather  than  assert 
without  adequate  evidence  that  multilingual  policy  is  the  key  to  literacy, 
socioeccwiomic  equality,  democracy,  and  freedom  frcwn  neo-colonialism,  Adegbija 
might  do  more  ior  his  cause  by  posing  more  questions  that  will  inspire  the 
research  needed  to  suppwt  his  claim  that,  fw  the  greats  good,  governments  must 
maintain  and  develop  minority  languages.  "Language  development  is  people 
development"  (p.  109),  but  it  may  not  be  the  panacea  he  claims. 
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This  bode  presents  an  empirical  study  of  teacher-student  interaction  in  ESL 
classes,  particularly  in  the  area  of  student  responses  to  teachers'  questioning 
techniques.  Data  were  gathered  from  six  teachers  and  their  twelve  ESL  classes  at 
an  English  language  institute  in  New  York  City  during  the  spring  semester  of 
1985.  Three  of  the  classes  were  beginning-level  and  the  other  three  were 
advanced-level.  The  students  included  native  speakers  of  Amharic,  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  Italian,  Japanese,  Korean,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Thai,  and 
Turkish.  Those  whose  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  scores 
fell  below  400  were  placed  in  beginning-level  classes,  while  those  who  scaed 
around  500  wCTe  placed  in  advanced-level  classes.  Except  for  their  language 
background  and  TOEFL  scenes,  no  other  information  on  the  twenty-seven 
students  was  available. 

Wintergerst  begins  her  book  by  reviewing  research  on  teachers'  talk  and 
question  behaviors  in  (non-ESL)  content  classrooms  and  ESL  classrooms.  She 
summarizes  previous  related  research  and  highlights  the  works  of  Gamta  (1976), 
Rwakyaka  (1976),  Lobman  (1979),  Shapiro-Skrobe  (1982),  Mines  (1983),  and 
Libdeh  (1984).  Then  the  author  moves  on  to  the  research  methodology  in  ha- 
study,  and  discusses  the  research  setting,  subjects,  data  collection  and  analysis. 
The  observation  system  used  in  the  study — Fanselow's  (1987)  Foci  for 
Observing  Communications  Used  in  Settings  (FCXTUS) — plays  a  major  role  in 
the  analysis  of  classroom  interaction  in  terms  of  the  following  communication 
characteristics:  sourceAarget,  move  type,  medium,  use,  and  content 

Sourcel target  refers  to  who  <x  what  is  communicating  to  whom  or  what.  In 
a  classroom  setting,  the  source  and  target  of  communication  essentially  involve 
either  the  teacher  or  the  student  Move  type  refers  to  the  four  moves  for  the 
pedagogical  purpose  of  communication — structuring,  soliciting,  responding,  and 
reacting.  A  structuring  move  sets  the  stage  for  a  subsequent  activity,  e.g., 
"Alright,  we're  going  to  be  in  this  room  to  help  Ann  with  her  tape-recordings." 
A  soliciting  move  elicits  a  response  to  a  question,  request  or  command,  e.g., 
"How  old  are  you?"  A  responding  move  answers  a  question  csr  responds  to  a 
request  OT  command,  e.g.,  "I  am  thirty-seven  years  old."  A  reacting  move  is  a 
reflexive  move  that  is  not  solicited  by  others.  It  can  be  a  comment  on  what 
othCTS  have  communicated,  e.g.,  "Sounds  like  Raphael  had  a  wonderful  party."   I 
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find  the  label  'reacting  move'  too  general  as  it  can  possibly  include  a  le^xxiding 
move  too.  Medium  refers  to  the  linguistic,  paralinguistic,  or  non-linguistic 
element,  or  silence  between  the  source  and  the  target.  Use  refers  to  how  the 
medium  is  used  to  communicate  content. 

Of  the  above  five  communication  characteristics,  Wintergerst  devoted  most 
of  her  discussion  to  move.  Her  quantitative  fmdings  showed  that  teachers 
devoted  7  percent  of  their  total  moves  to  structuring,  56  percent  to  soliciting,  6 
percait  to  responding,  and  32  percent  to  reacting.  There  was  no  structuring 
move  by  students.  Students  solicited  17  percent,  re^xxided  67  percent,  and 
reacted  16  percent  of  the  time.  The  results  of  the  study  suggested  that  students 
were  inclined  to  use  language  more  and  pwxxhice  more  extOKkd  responses  which 
were  longer  and  more  complex  syntactically  if  teachers  solicited  with  wh- 
questions  (rather  than  yes/no  questions),  referential  questions  or  questions  to 
which  the  speaker  did  not  know  the  answer  (rather  than  jM^actice  or  di^lay 
questions),  questions  that  expected  the  students  to  present  cr  answer  with  a 
statement  of  information  (rather  than  with  a  comment  or  inferoKe  about  the 
information),  ^  questions  about  the  content  of  special  areas  or  specific  subjects 
(rather  than  language-related  drills).  Structuring  one  activity  as  ORWsed  to 
several  activities  in  a  discussion  lesson  also  generated  extensive  student 
responses  and  syntactic  complexity  in  their  language  output  Student  responses 
in  content  discussion  lessons  tended  to  be  longer  than  those  in  grammar  lessons. 

The  above  findings  are  not  very  meaningful  without  substantiating  the 
claim  through  in-depth  presentations  of  classrocxn  contexts.  Although 
Wintergerst  did  jM^sent  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  extent  of  students'  language 
ou^ut  based  on  the  types  of  questions,  her  analysis  was  largely  quantitative  in 
nature  and  was  mostly  concerned  with  percentages  and  finequencies  of  questicms 
and  answers  from  teachers  and  students.  Mwe  qualitative  evaluation  is  needed  to 
complement  the  quantitative  interpretation.  The  author  did  acknowledge  the  feet 
that  qualitative  data  were  not  adequately  expkxed  in  her  study.  She  also 
suggested  that  a  study  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  contextual  factCH^  in  a  largo- 
variety  of  classes  may  reveal  even  richer  findings.  As  mentioned  previously, 
except  for  their  language  background  and  TOEFL  scores,  no  other  ethrwgr^hic 
information  on  the  student  participants  was  investigated  Qualitative 
investigation  of  their  cultural  and  personal  background  may  generate  insight  into 
the  results  of  the  study.  For  example,  the  length  and  complexity  of  student 
responses  may  not  have  entirely  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the  questions,  but 
rather  the  students'  cultural  and  personal  background,  and  their  experience  and 
attitude  toward  learning  EngUsh. 

While  the  author's  claim  that  a  single  class  activity  per  discussion  lesson  as 
(^posed  to  multiple  activities  would  lead  to  more  responses  from  students  and 
more  complex  syntactic  structures  in  their  language  output,  the  rate  of  students' 
responses  and  the  complexity  of  syntactic  structure  in  their  responses  could  voy 
well  be  irrelevant  to  the  number  of  class  activity.  The  responses  could  be 
affected  by  other  factors  such  as  the  content  of  the  discussion   and  the 
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organization  of  the  activities  (e.g.,  group  work  vs.  pair  work  vs.   individual 
wcwk). 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  book  is  the  paucity  of  excerpts  from  the  various 
lessons  that  show  actual  teacher-student  interactions  and  questions  and  student 
respcmses.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  five  characteristics  of 
communication  (source/target,  move,  medium,  use,  and  ccxitent)  and  their 
numerous  subcategwies  outside  the  context  of  actual  classroom  interactions  in 
the  form  of  excerpts.  The  richness  of  lessons  yielding  extended  student 
responses  can  be  best  illustrated  from  excerpts  of  actual  lessons.  The  author  did 
compensate  for  this  shortcoming  by  providing  examples  from  actual  lessons 
under  each  subcategory  of  communication  characteristic  in  Appendix  D. 
However,  more  data  of  this  nature  are  essential  for  the  reader  to  get  a  better 
overall  picture  of  the  classroom  context. 

The  gist  of  the  findings  in  the  study  is  also  given  in  seven  appendices, 
many  of  them  in  the  forms  of  tables  and  diagrams.  Most  of  the  quantitative  data 
in  the  aj^ndices  are  accompanied  by  twief  descriptions  and  explanations,  which 
are  quite  convenient  i(x  the  reader  as  a  quick  reference. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  very  clear  what  Wintergerst  is  trying  to  achiever  in  her 
book.  The  objectives  of  her  study  are  not  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  early 
chapters.  Likewise,  a  good  portion  of  her  concluding  secticxi  contains  a  rehash 
of  literature  review  and  lacks  clarity  as  to  what  exactly  is  significant  about  the 
outcome  of  her  study. 
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English    Conversation  by  Amy  B.M.  Tsui.     Oxford:  Oxford 
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Reviewed  by  Anna  M.  Guthrie 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles 

While  wOTk  analyzing  the  structures  of  conversation  has  predominantly  been 
carried  out  under  the  methodology  of  Conversation  Analysis  (hereafter  called 
CA),  which  seeks  to  explore  the  interactional  accomplishment  of  the  participants 
in  a  particular  context  as  it  develops  tum-by-tum,  Tsui's  approach  to  analyzing 
conversation  in  English  Conversation  is  one  which  proposes  a  descriptive 
framework  for  the  sequential  patterning  of  ccxiversational  utterances.  Based  on 
the  Sinclair  and  Coulthard  (1975)  model  in  which  interactional  coherence  is 
considered  at  the  level  of  exchange  structures,  in  particular  the  initiation- 
response-feedback  (I-R-F)  exchange,  Tsui  develops  a  taxonomy  which  both 
classifies  utterances  and  predicts  which  classificatiwis  of  utterances  can  follow 
others  based  on  an  utterance's  (1)  structural  location,  (2)  prospective 
classification,  and  (3)  retrospective  classification.  Throughout  the  book,  Tsui 
argues  that  her  framework,  because  it  is  based  on  both  the  sequential  patterns  d" 
conversation  and  linguistic  features,  is  more  valid  and  comprehensive  than  other 
^proaches. 

In  her  Overview  (Chapter  1),  Tsui  discusses  two  different  sets  of  units  of 
conversational  description — turn,  pair,  and  sequence,  used  in  CA,  and  those 
which  she  favors — act,  move,  and  exchange,  jH-oposed  by  Sinclair  and  Coulthard 
(1975).  In  her  arguments  both  against  the  terms  used  in  C A  and  in  favor  of  the 
Sinclair  and  Coulthard  terms,  Tsui  demonstrates  some  misunderstanding  of  both 
frameworks,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  understanding  that  the  two  approaches  to 
analyzing  q)eech  are  seeking  to  answer  very  different  questicHis. 

Tsui's  adaptation  and  expansion  of  the  Sinclair  and  Coulthard  model 
confuses  conversation  with  formalized  institutional  talk.  The  Sinclair/Coulthard 
model,  with  its  terms  act.  move,  and  exchange,  was  devetoped  to  describe 
classroom  interaction,  specifically,  that  classroom  interaction  which  is  often 
referred  to  as  "traditional,"  in  which  "the  teacher  [is]  at  the  front  of  the  class 
teaching',  and  therefwe  likely  to  be  exerting  the  maximum  amount  of  control 
over  the  structure  of  the  discourse"  (Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975,  p.  6).  The 
overall  structure  of  this  type  of  discourse  is  vastly  different  from,  and  certainly 
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much  more  constrained  than  ordinary  conversation,  and  even  other  types  of 
classroom  interaction. 

Tsui  argues  that  the  terms  turn  and  sequence  used  in  CA  are  invalid  because 
they  are  not  well  defined  For  example,  when  Tsui  argues  that  the  term  turn. 
while  an  easily  identifiable  unit,  is  not  well-defined,  and  gives  as  her  reason  that 
in  any  one  turn,  a  speaker  may  "do"  more  than  one  thing,  she  is  imposing  a 
speech-act-y  definition  on  a  term  fcff  which  CA  not  only  makes  no  claims  of 
how  many  things  are  "done"  within  that  turn,  but  often  points  out  that  very  fact 
(e.g.,  Schegloff,  frth.).  Tsui's  strongest  objection  is  with  the  term  sequence — 
she  states  that  sometimes  a  sequence  is  actually  a  pair,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
actually  made  up  of  three  or  four  turns.  But  again,  a  sequaice  in  CA  is  not 
defined  by  the  number  of  turns  of  which  it  is  constructed,  but  rather  by  the 
interactional  achievement  accomplished  by  the  participants. 

Based  as  Tsui's  taxonomy  is,  on  the  three-part  exchange  structure  of 
Initiation-Response-Followup,  Tsui  devotes  all  of  Chapter  2  to  elabwating  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  CA  temi  pair,  and  argues,  instead,  that  the  basic  unit  of 
discourse  is  a  three-part  unit.  Clearly,  Tsui  does  not  understand  what  is  meant  in 
CA  by  the  term  adjac«Ky  pair,  while  an  adjacency  pair  is  considaed  to  be  a 
basic  unit  of  discourse,  there  is  no  claim  made  that  all  utterances  are  part  of  such 
a  pair.  Tsui  seems  to  be  considering  only  minimal,  two-turn  adjacancy  pair 
sequences,  and  is  overlooking  entirely  the  sizable  literature  which  discusses  the 
various  expansions  of  adjacency  pairs  (Sacks,  1992  [1972];  Schegloff  &  Sacks, 
1973;  Schegloff,  1988;  Schegloff,  1990;  Schegloff,  1992;  Schegloff,  in 
process),  which  can  occur  in  a  variety  of  positions:  "preexpansion  before  the  first 
part  of  the  pair,  insert  expansion  between  the  first  and  second,  and  postexpansion 
after  the  seccMid  pair  part"  (Schegloff,  1990,  p.  59).  In  this  literature  it  is 
denKHistrated  that  a  great  number  of  turns  may  occur,  all  of  which  are  built 
around  a  single  adjacency  pair. 

Rather,  building  on  Berry's  (1981)  claim  that  a  third  part  is  obligatory  in 
some  types  of  exchanges,  Tsui  states  that  some  type  of  follow-up,  either  verbal 
or  non-verbal,  is  the  norm  (for  all  discourse),  thus  making  a  three-part  exchange 
the  fundamental  conversatiwial  unit.  To  make  her  argument,  Tsui  offers 
examples  of  conversational  data,  some  of  which  are  invented,  and  some  of  which 
are  naturally-occurring.  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  the 
naturally-occurring  data  are  taken  from  Sinclair/Coulthard,  and  are  thus  examples 
of  institutionalized,  classroom  discourse.  Nontheless,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that 
the  three-part  unit  is  indeed  the  "basic  unit,"  then  we  must  have  an  explanation 
for  the  noticably-lacking  third  part  from  those  two-part  sequences  (of  which  there 
arc  plenty)  which  are  found  in  naturally-occurring  data.  Unfortunately,  Tsui 
offers  no  such  explanation.  However,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  two-part  unit 
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is  the  "basic  unit,"  then  the  third  part  is  accounted  for  by  adjacency  pair 
expansions  (Schegloff,  in  process). 

At  any  rate,  Tsui  builds  her  taxonomy  on  the  three-part  unit,  and,  aftw  a 
brief  outline  of  the  taxonomy  in  Chapter  3,  she  develops  her  framewak  in  great 
detail  over  the  next  6  ch^ters.  Chapters  4,  5,  6,  and  7  explicate  the  Initiating 
acts  of  elicitation,  requestive.  directive,  and  informative y  respectively.  Each  (rf 
these  subclasses  of  Initiating  Act  contains  a  number  of  (sub?)-subclasses;  for 
example,  elicitation  contains  inform,  confirm,  agree,  commit,  repeat,  and  clarify. 
Tsui's  classification  of  Initiating  acts  are  the  most  detailed  and  clear-cut  in  her 
taxonomy.  In  these  chapters,  she  argues  against  some  of  the  other  ^jproaches 
for  classifying  these  discourse  acts,  for  example,  the  study  of  questions  by 
Quirk,  et  al.,  (1972,  1985),  which  divides  questions  into  the  following  three 
categories:  yes/no,  WH-,  and  alternative.  Through  examples  (again,  some 
naturally-occurring  and  some  invented),  Tsui  shows  that  her  subclasses  more 
thoroughly  cover  the  range  of  possibilities  in  various  conversational  situations. 

Chapter  8  details  the  subclasses  of  Responding  acts,  which  Tsui  first 
categorizes  into  the  three  main  subclasses  of  positive,  negative,  and 
temporization.  Further  categorizatiwis  are  made  of  each  of  these  subclasses, 
depending  on  the  type  of  initiation  the  response  follows.  Basically,  a  positive 
response  does  what  the  initiation  requires — if  the  Initiation  were  an 
elicitxonfirm,  then  a  positive  response  to  such  an  initiation  would  provide  the 
confirmation  sought.  A  negative  response  is  one  which  in  some  way  challenges 
the  pragmatic  presuppositions  of  the  initiation;  for  example,  the  reqx)ndant  may 
not  have  the  infcHination  required  to  confirm  the  initiation.  A  temporization  is  a 
respcmse  which  in  some  way  puts  off  both  positive  and  negative  reponses  until 
some  later  time.  While  the  classifications  of  initiation  acts  seem  quite 
thorough,  once  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  finite  set  of  initiation  acts,  the 
responding  acts  which  follow  must  be  even  more  constrained.  C(MisequentIy,  the 
categOTies  of  responses  do  not  seem  to  cover  as  thcffoughly  all  of  the 
possibilities  which  can,  and  do,  occur  in  conversation. 

In  Chapter  9,  Tsui  develops  the  subclasses  of  the  third  move,  the  Followup. 
She  divides  these  acts  into  only  three  subclasses,  with  no  further  dividion 
beyond  that  level.  Acceding  to  Tsui,  an  endorsement  follows  a  positive 
response,  a  concession  follows  a  negative  resp(Mise  and  the  third  category, 
acknowledgement,  is  a  cross  subclass  which  can  follow  all  three  subclasses  (rf 
resposne.  A  second  followup  act  may  occur,  in  a  position  subsequent  to  the 
first  followup,  but  this  will  consist  solely  of  an  acknowledgement  token  such  as 
yeah,  okay,  or  alright',  this  second  followup  is  seen  as  a  turn-passing  act. 
Again,  given  a  finite  set  of  initiations,  and  a  smaller  set  of  responses,  we  end  up 
with  a  very  small  and  restricted  set  of  followups. 
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In  Chapter  10,  after  applying  the  framework  to  an  actual  telephone  call,  and 
detailing  the  "systems  of  choices"  available,  and  the  choices  actually  made  at 
each  turn  of  the  call,  Tsui  turns  her  attention  to  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  her 
taxonomy.  She  gives  examples  of  naturally-occurring  conversation  which 
q)erate  beycMid  the  exchange  level,  such  as  openings,  pre-closings,  insertions 
sequences,  and  sequence-final  follow-up  moves.  Tsui  states,  "In  order  to  account 
fcH"  the  structural  function  of  this  kind  of  utterance,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
structure  of  the  unit  above  the  exchange,  possibly  a  sequence  [emphasis  added]" 
(p.  243).  With  this  one  statement,  Tsui  deconstructs  her  entire  framework,  for 
she  not  only  points  out  its  inability  to  account  for  a  number  of  common 
conversational  fH^ctices,  but  she  also  proposes  the  very  term  which  she  describes 
as  the  "least  well-defined"  in  CA  as  the  one  which  may,  after  all,  be  appropriate 
to  describe  conversational  interaction. 

While  Tsui's  ^proach  to  integrating  linguistic  features,  discourse  functions, 
and  the  sequential  aspects  of  conversation  is  an  heroic  effort,  and  her  reasoning 
for  the  inadequacy  of  other  attempts  to  categcffize  utterance  types  as  discourse 
acts  is  often  sound,  English  Conversation  perhaps  tries  to  do  too  much.  A 
framework  such  as  this  has  definite  applications  for  describing  the  systems  of 
choices  in  very  particular  institutuional  contexts,  such  as  the  so-called  traditional 
classroom  setting  for  which  the  Sinclair/Coulthard  model  was  designed. 
However,  the  aplication  of  this  kind  of  formalism  to  a  wide  variety  of  contexts, 
both  institutional  and  "ordinary,"  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  social  relations  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  participants  show  their  orientation  to  the  context  in  which 
they  are  interacting. 
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